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Introduction 

George J. Borjas 
University of California, Santa Barbara 

Marta Tienda 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Few topics have intrigued social scientists more than the study of 
social inequality. The voluminous research accumulated in the social 
science literature has focused on an analysis of the factors which lead to 
Social differentiation. This research has provided useful insights into 
the operations of various social institutions and labor markets, and it 
has given policy makers an understanding of the social consequences of 
changes in government policies. 

Sociologists and economists have concentrated their empirical study 
of social inequality on the dimensions of education » occupation, and 
income. Economists, and human capital theorists in particular, have made 
important contributions to our understanding of how labor market outcomes, 
such as employment patterns and wage rates, differ between men and women, 
blacks and whiten, and workers who are highly differentiated in terms of 
skills and schooling.^ Sociologists, on the other hand, have devoted a 
good deal of attention to the study of individual attainment of education 
and occupational status by taking the socioeconomic life cycle as a 
conceptual framework and translating into a specific model the assumptions 
about how the achievement process operates. Blau and Duncan's (1967) 
benchmark study. The American Occupational Structure , was the first in 
this tradition, and it furnished the conceptual and methodological 
groundwork for much subsequent study. 
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An important share of the literature on income inequality has focused 
on the analysis of the economic status of minorities* In economics, such 
studies have grown rapidly since the publication in 1957 of Becker's 
seminal work, The Economics of Discrimination . The theoretical thrust of 
this literature has been the development of vfifious concepts regarding the 
origins of labor market discrimination* Two basic concepts of 
discrimination have received careful attention: "taste" discrimination 
and "statistical" discrimination. 2 The former explicitly introduces 
prejudice as a deterrent to social interactions among various groups, 
while the latter focuses on how, in a world marked by uncertainty about 
the productivity of individuals, economic agents may rationally use race 
and sex as informational signals. 

The empirical literature on labor market discrimination as written by 
both sociologists and economists has basically addressed two related 
issues: the measurement of wage differentials between iiliite men and other 
sex/race groups; and the interpretation of the secular increase in the 
black relative wage since the mid-1960s. 3 Three ajijor conclusions 
emanate from these writings. First, the earnings of black men are lower 
than the earnings of "equally skilled" whites (i.e., with sim'.lar 
observable socioeconomic characteristics). Second, the earnings of women 
are lower than the earnings of men, although some portion of the 
male/female wage differential is attributable to the intermittent labor 
force participation usually exhibited by married women. Finally, the 
relative earnings of blacks have Increased substantially in the 7.ast two 
decades. The int-^rpretation of this fact has been the subject of heated 
debate, since it has occurred during a time marked by both increases in 
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affirmative action expenditures and the "exodus" of low-wage-earning 
blacks from the labor market. 

As is evident from this brief review, the discrimination literature 
is remarkable for its (almost) total disinterest m the economic status of 
groups other than blacks and women. Hovever, the growth of the Hispanic 
population in the years since World War II, coupled with evidence of 
increasing diversification among them and the disproportionate 
representation of Mexicans and Puerto Ricans among the ranks of the poor, 
encouraged a few social scientists to document the significance of this 
omission. In 1950, for example, less than 35 of- the country's population 
was of Hispanic origin. By 1930, the same statistic had increased to 6?, 
or roughly ^^ million individuals. The rapid growth of the Hispanic 
minority is due both to relatively high rates of natural increase and to 
the continued high levels of imviiigration from Mexico, Central America, and 
the Caribbean. This growing visibility of the Hispanic minority has led 
to predictions in the popular media that, by 1990, Hispanics will become 
the largest minority, and has led to an increasing awareness of the 
important socioeconomic and political changes which may occur as Hispanics 
integrate themselves into U.S» society and its economic and political 
markets. 

In advocating and undertaking research on Hispanics, it is important 
at the outset to address a fundamental question: what can we expect to 
learn by studying the economic status of Hispanics in the labor market? 
In other words, why should the study of the Hispanic minority be 
intellectually interesting to social scientists in general, and labor 
market analysts in particular? 
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At a minimum! the analysis of the labor market characteristics and 
employment experiences of Hispanics should yield important empirical 
insights into their economic status and mobility. More importantly ♦ 
however, several factors suggest that the ^systematic study of the Hispanic 
minority and its component national groups has broader scientific 
implications. In particular ♦ such an undertaking may lead to the 
development of substantive findings regarding the operation of the United 
States labor market. For example* one-third of all Hispanics of labor 
force age are immigrants ♦ and we are just beginning to understand the 
nature of the labor market and social impact of immigrants. Clearly any 
study of recent immigration in the U.S. must explicitly analyze the 
volume, the causes, and the consequences of the large Hispanic immigration 
in both the sending and receiving communities. Thus* the study of the 
immigration and social integration experience of Hispanics can be expected 
to yield insights on such diverse topics as the importance of language 
acquisition in the labor market: the accumulation of human capital 
investments by "new" labor market entrants (i.e^, the immigrants); and 
the significance of the reason for immigration (i.e.* "economic" 
immigrants versus political refugees). All of these subjects bear 
important policy implications* in both the domestic and international 
arenas.^ 

A second set of issues that the study of Hispanics should help 
clarify deals with intergenerational mobility as a determinant of labor 
market outcomes. For example* the 1970 Census indicates that about ^5? of 
all Mexican-origin indivi<^uals had foreign-born parents. This empirical 
fact raises a multitude of possibilities for empirical research on the 
transmission of human capital from the immigrant parents to the 
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native-born children. Such analyses can provide an important addition to 
the developing literature on the intergenerational properties of the 
income distribution.^ 

Third, the study of Hispanics can provide important ins^i&jhts into the 
role of nationality and ethnicity in determining labor market success. 
There are five major nationality groups in the Hispanic population: 
Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central/South American, and "other" 
Hispanics. The hetereogeneity of labor market characteristics among the 
fi/-L groups is remarkable. These groups are located in different 
geographical regions; their labor force participation rates and 
employment patterns differ considerably; their average earning!: vary 
notably; so also do their socioeconomic and demographic characteristics. 
These empirical facts suggest that nationality plays an important part in 
differentiating this population — one that is critical for labor market 
success. This is not surprisinc* as national background has significantly 
influenced the economic integration of many non-Hispanic groups in the 
United States. The analysis of the Hispanic population therefore provides 
a unique opportunity to isolate the factors responsible for the importance 
of nationality as a determinant of success in the U.S. labor market, 
particularly since the groups share many cultural traits. 

Finally, careful analysis of the Hispanic population should generate 
important results concerning how the labor market adjusts to large shifts 
in the supply (both in terms of numbers and skills) of workers. For 
instance, the Hispanic population has grown so fast that it has been 
blamed for various changes currently taking place in some labor markets. 
An important research question, therefore » is the impact of Hispanics on 
local and regional labor markets. This type of analysis would shed light 
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on how Hispanics affect the earnings, employment, and occupational 
characteristics of other minority and nonirinority groups. More 
importantly, such studies would deal largely with a fundamental question 
in econoTTiics: how do labor markets work? The systematic study of 
Hispanics could, therefore, provide significant insights into ^*ie 
adjustment mechanisms in modern labor markets. 

Despite the intriguing research and policy problems posed by the 
study of Hispanic labor market experiences, most of the available studies 
do not address the broad theoretical issues we have identified. There 
currently exists a considerable amount of descriptive information about 
the employment and earnings of the Hispanic-origin groups, and especially 
about Mexican-origin men in the Southwest, Most of these studies rely on 
the published 1950, I960, or 1970 deceni:ial census reports, or public 
microdata files. Aggregate descriptive reports prepared by government 
organizations have provided useful baseline information about differences 
among the various Hispanic national-origin groups, but these data 
generally do not permit inferences about the matrix of causal forces 
underlying particular outcomes or dif ferentinls. 

Evidence based on aggregate descriptions does show, however, that the 
low occupational status of the Hispanic population has improved steadily 
since 1930, partly as a result of the geographic redistribution from rural 
to urban places and the accompanying occupational shifts from agricultural 
to service, and from low-skilled to semi-skilled jobs. V/hat is less 
certain is whether the improvements experienced by Hispanics kept pace 
with those of the non-Hispanic population, and whether these gains in 
economic standing were uniform among all groups. Available evidence 
suggests that this may not be the case. Because of the difficulties of 
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adequately distinguishing among the Hispanic national-origin groups until 
very recently, as well as the problems of comparability introduced by 
Changes in the Spanish identifiers between 1950 and 1970, few researchers 
undertook comparative analyses of the major Hispanic nationalities, even 
St a highly descriptive level. This situation changed with the inclusion 
of Spanish identifiers in the Census Bureau's annual Current Population 
Surveys during the early seventies, and especially with the release of the 
1976 Survey of Income and Education (SIE) microdata file. This data set 
is the basis for most of the studies contained in this volume. 

In summary, while the available literature has not provided a solid 
understanding of why the Hispanic minority is where it is socially and 
economically, it has given us a multitude of descriptive empirical 
relationships that need further exploration, and thus is largely 
responsible for carving the research agenda for current researchers. The 
studies in this volume, in fact, are best understood within this 
framework » since they all have two things in common: (a) refinement of 
the empirical analysis found in the descriptive literature; and, (b) 
development of a theoretical framework to aid in the interpretation of 
these findings and in the use of the analysis for policy purposes. 

STUDIES OF EARNINGS DETERMINATION 

The papers by Reimers, Abowd and Killingsworth, and Myers and King 
all focus on the same issue: the determination of wage rates for Hispanic 
individuals and comparison of Hispanic and non-Hispanic wage rates. The 
methodology used in these studies depends heavily on the voluminous 
discrimination literature discussed above. Despite differences in the 
data sets and the subpopul ations analyzed, and in the statistical 
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techniques used, the findings in the three studies tend to be quite 
similar. 

Heimers' study, based on the 1976 SIE, focuses on Hispanic male wage 
determination. She makes the standard argument that in order to estimate 
the extent of wage "discrimination" among equally skilled groups # the 
statistical analysis must control for differences in the observable 
socioeconomic characteristics (e.g., education^ experience, etc.). In 
addition, she argues that the wage offer distribution is likely to differ 
from the observed wage distribution. In other words, because a certain 
fraction of the population opts not to work, given their costs and 
opportunities, the observed wage distribution cannot be used to predict 
how much the average Hispanic, or black, or white would earn. Thus, it is 
necessary to correct for the decision about whether or not to work when 
comparing earnings differentials among various groups. 

Usin^, the Heckman (l979) correction for selectivity, Reimers finds 
that controlling for differences in socioeconomic characteristics reduce _3 
substantially the wage differences between Hispanics and non-Hispanics. 
For example, among Mexicans, the largest Hispanic subgroup, Reimers finds 
that the observed wage differential is about 30? for men. Yet, once she 
controls for differences in socioeconomic characteristics, the wage 
differential drops to about 5?. In fact, Reimers finds a large number of 
Hispanic groups for whom the wage — for similar socioeconomic 
characteristics — is the "same" as that of white non-Hispanic men. 

The same types of results are obtained by Abowd and Killingsworth 
using a different data set and a different statistical framework. They 
find that for non-Puerto Rican Hispanics, the standardized wage 
differential is very close to zero. Similarly. Myers and King, using the 
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new National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, find relatively amall 
Hispanic/non-Hispanic wage differentials. All of these studies, 
therefore, indicate that the low wage level of Hispanics in the U.S. 
labor market does not result primarily from the type of "wage 
discrimination" usually found in black/white comparisons. Rather, it is 
largely due bo th?? fact that Hispanics, on the average, have relatively 
low levels of those characteristic (in particular, education) which are 
valued in the labor market. These studies thus suggest a fruitful avenue 
for future research: the study of differences in the costs and 
opportunities for human capital investments between Hispanics and 
non-Hispanics. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Both the DeFreitas and Stephenson papers focus on the importance and 
impact of unemployment among Hispanics in the U.S. labor market. Based 
on the 1976 SIE, the DeFreitas study provides a systematic empirical 
analysis of the unemployment experience of Hispanics, examining 
differences in both the incidence and duration of unemployment and showing 
the effects of immigration, education, and other socioeconomic variables 
on the Hispanic unemployment propensities. He finds that at the national 
and regional level, Hispanics were considerably more likely to be 
unemployed one or more times during 1975 than were non-Hispanics. 
Although Hispanics and non-Hispanics do not differ significantly either in 
the average duration of joblessness or in the effects of most personal and 
labor market characteristics on the total length of unemployment spells, 
the higher rates of Hispanics stem from a greater probability of their 
experiencing one or more spells of joblessness. DeFreitas' analysis 
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indicates that differences in worker characteristics largely explain the 
higher incidence of unemployment among Hispanics, but that there is some 
evidence that differential treatment plays a significant role in 
generating tha higher Hispanic unemployment rates. 

Using data from the MLS continuous work history files, Stephenson 
addresses a different as;-.ect of the unemployment experience by focusing on 
how individual and market characteristics influence the unemployment rates 
of Hispanic youth. His results show that family income, marital status, 
and post-school vocational experience, age, and local unemployment rates 
significantly influence unemployment propensities, especially among women. 
Stephe !Son concludes that Hispanic youth joblessness rates are quite high, 
due largely to relatively long spells of nonwork after losing a job, and 
that sex differences occur primarily because women experience a nonwork 
duration nearly 50% longer than their male counterparts. These findings 
suggest how policy measures can be targeted to reduce unemployment among 
Hispanic youth. ;;hat remains to be examined by future research is whether 
and how the experi'ance of extensive unemployment during the early stages 
of the work cycle ultimately influences adult work experiences. Future 
research should develop strategies to relate the findings of both the 
DeFreitas and Stephenson papers. 

EDUCATTOMAL TRANSITIONS 

The available research and papers described above identify low 
educational achievement, particularly among Mexicans and Puerto Ricans, as 
a major determinant of low Hispanic earnings and high unemployment rates. 
This problem originates in the unusually high dropout rates characteristic 
of Hispanics. 

14 
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Using 1979 NLS data, Fligstein and Fernandez probe the question of 
the determinants of high dropout rates for Mexican Americans. Because of 
the sample size, reliable analyses were not possible for the remaining 
Hispanic groups. The authors' model of the process of educational 
attainment for Mexican Americans includes" elements reflecting the general 
process of educational attainment in the United States together with 
ethnic and cultural factors that are unique to Mexican Americans. By 
comparing Mexican Americains and Anglos, they isolate factors that partly 
account for the observed differentials. 

For Mexican Americans, failure to reach high school completion is the 
major barrier to educational achievement. However, those who do graduate 
go on to college at higher rates than do whites, despite their lower 
socioeconomic origins. As for whites, general family background factors 
influence Chicano school attendance and delay in a grade, but only one of 
the ethnic factors — migration history — consistently affects high school 
and college attendance and delay in high school. From their results, 
Fligstein and Fernandez conclude that programs designed to improve the 
English proficiency of Chicanes and to reduce school segregation should 
enhance Chicanes' school completion rates. Two general research questions 
remain for future analysts. One involves determining whether the pattern 
observed for Chicanes also holds for other Hispanics, and another involves 
exploring how school curricula, including the availability of bilingual 
education programs, influences the school, performance of Hispanic youth. 

FETiALE EMPLOWENT AMD UNDOCUMENTED IMMIGHATION 

The employment patterns of women and immigrants, especially those who 
are undocumented (lack legal authorization), illustrate how differential 
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access to and success in the U.S. labor market contribute to social 
inequality. The paper by Bean, Swicegood, and King addresses an important 
research problem that has not been studied by analysts of the female labor 
force: how does the high fertility of Hispanic women influence their 
labor market behavior? And, does nationality produce different patterns 
of relationships among women of Mexican, Puerto Rican, and Cuban origin? 

Bean and his associates focus on the relationship of fertility and 
labor supply among Hispanic-origin women, aiming to test several specific 
hypotheses that derive from the general notion that the trade-offs women 
make between child care and work outside the home-- known as the 
"role-incompatibility hypothesis" — are in conflict with one another. They 
base their study on a subsample of the SIE suited to test these 
hypotheses: currently married Hispanic origin women aged 20-3^. Although 
there are differences in the extent to which the role-incompatibility 
hypothesis describes the fertility and labor force behavior of Mexican 
American, Puerto Rican, and Cuban-origin women in general, the pattern of 
results is consistent with its predictions; namely, high fertility will 
depress female labor supply if and when women are placed in situations 
where they must choose between employment and mothering. 

In explaining why their results differed amon?j groups, Bean and his 
associates conjectured that residing and working in ethnic enclaves may 
f^ccount for the positive influence of the husband's income on the labor 
supply of Cuban-origin women. In particular, the less constraining 
influence of fertility and labor supply that occurs with rising 
socioeconomic status among Cuban-origin women may partly reflect the 
greater likelihood of self-employment and greater opportunities to employ 
domestic servants, two circumstances which enhance their ability to employ 
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alternative child care arrangements. This speculation awaits further 
exploration, but it is an intriguing question which should help clarify 
the significance of national origin and residential concentration in 
differentiating the Hispanic-origin population. 

Of all the issues that have turned policy and research attention 
toward the Hispanic population » perhaps none has received as much popular 
and academic attention as that of undocumented immigration. And yet this 
is an area where researchers concede they have much to learn. Based on an 
ethnographic study of two Southwestern cities, the paper by Browning and 
Rodriguez deals with the process by which undocumented Mexican workers 
integrate themselves into U.S. society and its labor market. By focusing 
on the settlement process rather than the process of migration per se, 
they address issues which greatly concern policy analysts. Their paper 
differs from the others in this volume in that the models elaborated are 
geared for a conceptual and ethnographic, rather than an empirical 
econometric, analysis. The richly textured evidence garnered from the 
field-work provides many insights into the process by which undocumented 
laborers enter the labor force and the multiple strategies they use to 
sustain themselves socially and economically. 

An important finding that deserves to be highlighted is that 
considerable separation and insularity characterizes the insertion of 
undocumented workers in the U.S. social structure and labor market. 
Undocumented workers maintain a certain social distance even from the 
Chicanos who allegedly serve as a general host community. ?Jot only does 
this indicate some containment of their labor market mobility, but it also 
suggests that national origin per se is not the sole dimension of 
ethnicity which determines how workers fare in the U.S. occupational 
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structure. Undocumented workers do not attain status through occupational 
or job mobility, as do Chicanes, but rather by financial accumulation. 
Their prospects for mobility In the U.S. occupational structure are 
largely intergenerational . for few undocumented workers escape the 
exploitation of low-skilled, low-paying jobs. 

Although these studies do not ex'^aust the range of research and 
policy issues needed to help us better understand the labor market 
experiences of Hispanic origin workers in the United States, taken 
together they represent an important contribution toward the goal of 
clarifying why Kispanics do not fare as well as non-Hispanic whites in the 
labor market. Through their empirical findings* and the new questions 
generated in the process, these papers have begun to fill an enormous 
research gap. 
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Notes 

1. See, for example, the work of Becker (1975) and Mincer (197U). A 
recent survey of the human capital literature is given by Rosen (1977). 

2. See the recent theoretical developments in Arrow (1973), Borjas 
and Goldberg (1978), and Phelps (1972). 

3. -See, for example. Freeman (1981) and Smith and Welch (1977). 
For a modern analysis of the labor market characteristics of 

immigrants in the United States, see Chiswick (1978). 

5. For a theoretical development of this issue, see the pathbreaking 
work of Pecker (1981 ). 
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A Comparative Analysis of the Wages of Hispanic , 



Black, and Anglo Men 



Cordelia Reimers 
Department of Economics 
Hunter College of the City University of New York 



The original version of this paper was pri?.sented at the Hispanic Labor 
Conference, Santa Barbara, California, February 4-5, 1982. This research 
was supported by the U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training 
Administration, grant no- 21-34-78-60, for research on Hispanic American 
labor market problems and issues. I am indebted to Gilles Grenier and 
Jesse Abraham for excellent research assistance. Barry Chiswick, Ralph 
Smith, Marta Tienda, and members of the Princeton University Labor 
Economics/Industrial Relations Seminar made useful suggestions. 
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A Comparative Analysis of the Wages of Hispanic > 
Blacks and Anglo Men 



Hispanic men, like blacks, have lower average wages than white 
non-Hlspanlc men. The Hispanic/Anglo wage ratio foir men In 1975 ranged 
from .72 for Mexicans to .89 for Cubans. ^ That Hispanlcs are a disadvan- 
taged group In the U.S. labor market Is widely recognised; little Is 
known, however, about the specific sources of this c'llsadvantage. For 
example, how much do lower education levels, younger average age, recency 
of Immigration, English language problems, or residence In low-wage areas 
of the country contribute to the Hlspaulcs* lower wages? How Important 
Is labor-market discrimination? 

This paper analyzes the wage structure of Hispanic men to provide a 
detailed picture of the factors contributing to their wages. The wages 
of black and white non-Hispanic itten are also analyzed, for purposes of 
comparison. We first look at the average values of various wage-related 
personal characteristics for each ethnic group. To find out how Impor- 
tant these characteristics are in determining wages, we then estimate a 
separate wage function for each ethnic group: Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, 
Cubans, Central ar.d South Americans, "other Hispanlcs," black 
non-Hlspanics, and white non-Hlspanics. The data are from the 1976 
Survey of Income and Education. The wage samples consist of male civi- 
lian employees aged 14 and above who were not self-employed nor full-time 
students. These wage samples contain about 60% of the total number of 
males in the data set. 

Because the observed wage structure is affected by the decisions men 
make about whether or not to participate in the wage and salary sector as 
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well as by the wage offers they receive, we correct for possible sample 
selection bias to get consistent estimates of the parameters of the wage- 
offer function facing each ethnic group. A group's wage-offer function 
shows the effect of various personal characteristics on the average wage 
offered by employers to members of the group, whether or not the offers 
are accepted and the individuals appear in the wage sample. The group's 
observed-wage function, on the other hand, shows the effec. of these 
characteristics on the average wage that is actually observed in the wage 
sample. The average observed wage will differ from the average wage 
offer if inclusion in the wage sample is not random with respect to the 
wage offer. For example, if those who receive unusually low wage offers 
are less likely to accept them, the average observed wage will be higher 
than the average wage offer. 

Examination of these parameters of the v-age function reveals, among 
other things, to what extent Engliah-iahguage deficiencies reduce wages, 
whether black Hispanics earn leas than white Hiapanics, and whether 
minorities earn more in the public than the private sector. They also 
tell low rapidly immigrants' earnings rise after they come to the United 
States, how the returns to for-ign schooling and work experience compare 
with the returns to schooling and work experience acquired in the United 
States and how these returns vary across ethnic groups. 

Finally, we want to know how much the differences in average personal 
characteristics— education, age, recency of immigration, etc.— and in 
parameters of the wage function contribute to the observed wage differen- 
tials between minority men and white non-Hispanics . To answer this 
question, we present a detailed breakdown of ths observed wage differen- 
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tlals, showing the portions due to (1) differences In sample selection 
bias; (2) geographical differences In price levels; (3) differences In 
average personal characteristics, broken dovn to show education, poten- 
tial work experience, nativity and date of immigration, English fluency, 
etc., separately; and (4) differences in parameters of the wage function 
due to labor-market discrimination and other omitted factors • 

The next section describes the data and specification of the wage 
function in detail • We then present the average wage-related charac- 
teristics of the various ethnic groups. The following section discusses 
the estimated parameters for specific variables, their magnitudes, and 
Intergroup variation. Next we describe the breakdowns of the 
minority-Anglo wage differentials for each ethnic group. Our major 
conclusions are summarized in the final section. 

DATA AND MODEL SPECIFICATION 

The Survey of Income and Education, conducted by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census in the spring of 1976 on a sample of over 150,000 households 
in all fifty states and the District of Columbia, furnished the data for 
this study .2 Detailed information on employment, sources and amounts of 
Income, race, sex> age, ethnicity, nativity, immigration date, education, 
language lisage, health status, and family composition are available. 
Ethnicity was self-identified by the response to the question, "^What is 

origin or descent?" accompanied by a list of ethnic groups. Race 

was assigned by interviewer observation. The most serious omissions are 
measures of accumulated work experience, job training, and ability. Wage 
rates are not reported directly, but must be computtsd from reported 
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annual earnings, total weeks worked, and usual hours worked per week in 
1975. Despite these shortcomings, the Survey of Income axi. Education is 
an attractive data set for investigating Hispanic-Anglo earnings dif- 
ferentials because it contains immigration and laiiguage information and 

because the large sample enables one to examine relatively small ethnic 

w 

groups, such as Cubans, separately* 

The. data in the Survey of Income and Education reflect the conditions 
of a recession year, 1975. Since all sorts of differentials in the labor 
market tend to widen in recessions ; our findings may not represent 
"normal" conditions. We minimize this potential problem by focusing on 
wage rates, which fluctuate less over the cycle than employment or hours, 
and by taking account of s^^^nple selection bias in estimating the wage 
functions. Therefore, intergroup variations in employtaent over the cycle 
should not affect our results. 

From the Survey of Income and Education we took the records of every 
male aged 14 or older who identified himself as being of Hispanic 
origin~i.e., Mexican American, Chicano, Mexican, Hexicano, Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, Central or South Americavi, and the residual category of "other 
Hispanic." The first four groups constitute our "Tlexican" category. We 
also extracted random samples of households headed by white and black 
non-Hispanics. Our seven samples are mutually exclusive: the Hispanics 
may ba of any race; the whites and blacks Include non-Hispanics only. 
Non-Hispanics who are neither white nor black (e.g., Asians) are excluded 
from this study. 

For estimating the wage function, we restricted the samples to those 
for whom a reasonably accurate wage rate could be obtained by dividing 
annual earnings by annual weeks worked times usual hours worked per week 
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in 1975. The wage samples were therefore composed of civilians who 
worked for pay in 1975; whose earnings were from wages and salaries only; 
who were either not enrolled in school on February 1, 1976, or had worked 
over 1250 hours in 1975 if they were enrolled; for whom we had complete 
information on the explanatory variables; and whose hourly earnings, 
adjusted for the cost of living, were between 10 cents and 50 dollars for 
Hispanics and blacks and between 10 cents and 100 dollars for white 
non-Hispanics. Examination of the hourly earnings distributions for each 
group revealed a few cases with such extremely low or high values that it 
seemed they must result from errors in reporting earnings or weeks or 
hours; because such extreme values would exert a great deal of leverage 
in an ordinary least squares regression, it seemed desirable to exclude 
them from the samples rather than to treat th^^in as ordinary 
errors-in-equation.3 Thus we excluded the self-employed, students 
working part-time. Armed Forces personnel, unpaid family workers and 
others with no reported earnings, those lacking information on such 
explanatory variables as language fluency and health status, and a hand- 
ful of outliers on hourly earnings. The reasons for the first three 
exclusions are as follows: for the self-employed, computed hourly ear- 
nings are likely to be a very poor measure of the wage rate; weeks and 
hours worked are not available for the Armed Forces; and students often 
choose part-time jobs for convenience, at wages that do not reflect their 
human capital. 

The wage samples, thus restricted, contain only about 60% of the 
males aged 14 or older in the data set. Moreover, inclusion in our wage 
sample is the consequence of several decisions by a respondent that might 
very well be nonrandom with respect to the stochastic error in the wage 
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equation, and which may therefore bias the results. He must have chosen 
to be a civilian wage and salary employee rather than a full-time stu- 
dent, a self-employed person, a nonmarket worker, a retiree, or a member 
of the Armed Forces. This decision was presumably the outcome of opti- 
mizing behavior with respect to the current use of his stock of human 
capital. Because omitted variables that affect one's productivity in the 
wage and salary sector probably affect one's productivity differently in 
the education, Armed Forces, self-employment, and nonmark(et sectors, we 
vould expect some systematic censoring of the sample to occur, with 
attendant bias to the estimated coefficients of the wage equation. 

To see this, let the wage-offer function for individual i in group J 

be 

(1) InWij - Xijg j + eiij. 

Let the rule governing participation in the wage and salary sector be as 
follows: individual i in group j participates if and only if 

(2) ZijYj + e2ij > 0- 

Ir these expressions » InWij is the natural logarithm of the wage rate, 
Xij and Zij are vectors of known individual characteristics, gj and Tj 
are vectors of unknown coefficients that are common to the members of the 
group, and ^i±^ and £21 j are random errors that reflect unknown influen- 
ces on the wage rate and the participation decision, respectively. Ciij 
and £21 j are jointly normally distributed, with 

K(£iij) - E(£2ij) - 0 
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Cov(eiije21' j' ) " 

- 0 if 1 * 1' or j ^ j' . 
Then, as Heckman (1979) has -jhown, 

(3) EClnWjLj I in sample) - XijSj + E(eiij | in sample) 

where Xj^j - f (Z^jY j)/F(Zi jY j) , In which f(.) is the standard normal 
density function, and F(*) Is the standard normal distribution function. 
If participation In the wage and salary sector Is not random, given one's 
observed characteristics, so that oi2j ^ 0» then E(exj[j | In sample) =^ 0 
and ordinary least squares estimates of 3j will be subject to a type of 
"omitted variable" bias* 

Therefore, to get consistent estimates of 3j, we estimate a sample 

A A 

participation problt to obtain Yj, compute and Include It as an 

additional regressor In the wage function, which Is then estimated by 
ordinary least squares: 

A 

(4) InWij - Xij^j + 012j^lj + VI j, 

where v^j N(0, l^). 

The variables In the reduced-form problt equation are defined In 
Table 1, and their mean values are given In Table 2. In addition to the 
variables In the %iage equation, the problt includes marital ot'itus, cer- 
tain determinants of the spouse* s %iage If married, number and ages of 



oilj 012j 
oi2j 1 



If 1 - 1' and j - j' , 
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family members, exogenous family Income, and the maximum AFDC pajnnent 
that would be available to the family If it had no other Income. 

The estimated problt coefficients, reported In Table 3, look reason- 
able. Age and health are the only consistently significant determinants 
of being a wage or salary eail-^^ : Education, welfare, exogs<inous income, 
marital status, and spouse's age and lucatlon also have the expected 
effect, either positive or negative, in all but 5 out of the 49 instances 
(assuming that the effect of the spouse's wage on a person *s labor supply 
is negative) • 

For the wage equation Itself, as indicated above, we computed the 
average hourly wage rate as total wage and salary earnings in 1975 » 
divided by the product of total weeks worked and usual hours worked in 
those weeks. To allow for differences in wages due to price-level 
variation across the country, we divided each person's hourly earnings by 
a cost-of-living index for his place of residence.* The dependent 
variable for the estimated wage equation was the natural logarithm of 
"real" hourly earnings, "real" in this case meaning adjusted in that manner 
for the cost of living. This is equivalent to entering the natural 
logarithm of the cost index as an explanatory variable, and constraining 
its coefficient to equal one* This adjustment eliminated 7% of the ori- 
ginal wage differential between Mexican and %ihite non-Hispanic males, but 
widened the differential for Puerto Ricans, who tend to live in the high- 
cost Northeast. 

As explanatory variables we used educational attainment, years of 
education obtained abroad, potential work experience (i.e., age minus 
preschool and school years), military experience, health status, and com- 
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Table 1 

Definitions of Variables Used in the Analyses 



Variable 



Definition 



WAGE (W) 

LNWAGE (InW) 
LNCOST (InP) 



LNRWAGE ln(W/P) 
ED 

FORED 

AGE 

AGESQ 

EXP 

EXPSQ 
USEXP 



USEXPSQ 



Hourly wage rate, calculatf*d as annual 
earnings /(weeks worked x usual hours worked 
per week) in 1975. 

Natural logarithm of WAGE. 

Natural logarithm of BLS cost index for 
moderate family budget in SMSA or region of 
residence. If SMSA of residence was not in 
the BLS sample, another SMSA in the same state 
or region was used. If residence was not 
identified as being in an SMSA, the BLS index 
for nonmetropolitan areas in the region was 
used. 

LNWAGE minus LNCOST. 

Highest grade of school completed. 

Years attended school abroad (« 0 if bom in 
U.S. mainland). 

Age, in years. 

Square of AGE. 

Potential work experience; age minus highest 
grade attended minus 5. 

Square of EXP. 

Years of potential work experience in U.S.: 
if bom In U.S. mainland, age minus highest 
grade attended minus 5; if bom outside U.S. 
iLainland, estimated time in U.S. (using mid- 
point of immigration period) or age minus 
highest grade attended minus 5^ whichever is 
smaller. 

Square of USEXP. 
(table continues) 
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Table 1 (cont.) 
Definitions of Variables Used in the Analyses 



Variable 



Definition 



FOREXP ■ 

FOREXPSQ 

VET 

MAR 

KIDSLT6 

KIDS611 

KIDS1217 

FAM1864 

FAM65 

FBORN 

US06 

US46 

US711 

US1216 

US1726 

US2799 

ENGNVG 

HEALTH 



Years of potential work experience before 
immigrating to U.S.: age minus highest grade 
attended minus 5 minus USEXF* 

Square of FOREXP. 

• 1 if veteran; 0 otherwise (men only). 

« 1 if married, spouse present; 0 otherwise 
(women only). 

No. of children under age 6. 

No. of children aged 6-11. 

No. of children aged 12-17. 

No. of family members aged 18-64. 

No. of family members aged 65 or more. 

« 1 if born outside U.S. mainland; 0 otherwise. 

No. of years since immigrated to U.S., 1970 or 
after (* 0 if born in U.S. or immigrated 
before 1970). 

« 1 if immigrated to U.S. 1970-72; 0 otherwise < 

« 1 if immigrated to U.S. 1965-69; 0 otherwise* 

« 1 if immigrated to U.S. 1960-64; 0 otherwise. 

« 1 if immigrated to U.S. 1950-59; 0 otherwise. 

- 1 if immigrated to U.S. before 1950; 0 
otherwise. 

« 1 if does not speak and understand English 
very toII; 0 otherwise. 

• 1 if health limits ability to work; 0 
otherwise. 



(table continues) 
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Table 1 (contO 
Definitions of Variables Used in the Analyses 



Variable 



Definition 



GOVT 

NONWHT 

PROFHIS 



INCOME 



WELF 

SPED 

SPACE 
SPACE SQ. 
SPFBOEU^ 

INSAMPLE 



« 1 if government employee; 0 otherwise • 

^ 1 if race is nonvhite; 0 otherwise* 

percentage Hispanic of population in state 
ol residence* 

Inverse of Mlll*s ratio, predicted from 
reduced-form probit equation for being in 
wage sample* 

Exogenous family income: dividends , interest, 
rents, pensions, child support, and other non- 
earnings-conditioned transfers; other family 
members * unemployment insurance % workmen* s 
compensation, and veterans* benefits; earnings 
of family members other than self and spouse* 
Measured in $000 *s* 

Maximum AFDC payment available to family if no 
other income (depends on state of residence, 
whether a male head is present, and number of 
children tmder age 18)* Measured in $000 *s* 

Spouse* s highest grade of school completed 
(- 0 if M-AR - 0)* 

Spouse *s age, in years (> 0 if MAR ' 0)* 
Square of SPACE (- 0 if MAR - 0)* 

■ 1 if spouse born outside U*S* mainland; 0 
otherwise (- 0 if MAR - 0)* 

■ 1 if in sample for wage equation: employed 
in 1975, civilian, no self-employment income, 
not enrolled In school (or worked over 12S0 
hours if enrolled), $*10 < W/P < $50 for 
Hispanics, $*lb < W/P < $100 for white non- 
Hispanics; > 0 if not in wage sample* 
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Table 2 

Means of Variables: Men in Probit Samples 



White Non- 



Puerto 



Central 
& South 



Other Black Non- 



Variable 


Hispanlcs 


Mexicans 


Ricans 


Cubans 


Americans 


Hispanlcs 


Hispanlcs 


INSAMPLE 


.563 


.622 


.598 


.602 


.719 


.566 


.545 


ED (grade) 


11.75 


9.34 


9.31 


k.72 


11.57 


10.30 


9.88 


FORED X FBORN 
















(educ. years 
















outside U.S.) 


.177 


1.09 


4.39 


7.89 


8.86 


.964 


.138 


AGE (years) 


40.61 


33.45 


34.66 


40.46 


35.25 


38.11 


35.12 


A6CSQ 


2008.5 


1371.55 


1426.65 


1928.08 


1392.82 


1807.85 


1723.9 


FBORN 


.032 


.246 


.707 


.932 


.930 


.126 


.015 


US06 X FBORN (years) .010 


.241 


.469 


1.02 


1.54 


.122 


.029 


USni X FBORN 


.002 


.037 


.086 


.278 


.228 


.031 


.004 


U1U216 X FBORN 


.001 


.029 


.086 


,289 


.145 


.024 


.002 


US1726 X FBORN 


.009 


HA ft 




OQft 




nil 


.001 


US2799 X FBORN 


.018 


.057 


.110 


.041 


.035 


.030 


.001 


ENGNVG 


,009 


.288 


.411 


.530 


.487 


.212 


.002 


NONWHT 


0 


.022 


.114 


.041 


.154 


.047 


1.0 


HEALTH 


.154 


.130 


.173 


.124 


.075 


.163 


.191 


VET 


.394 


.246 


.190 


.083 


.066 


.317 


.273 



ERIC 



(table continues) 
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Table 2 (cont.) 
Means of Variables: Men In Froblt Samples 



Variable 


White Hon- 
Hispanlcs 


Mexicans 


Puerto 
Rlcans 


Cubans 


Central 
& South 
Americans 


Othpr 
Hispanlcs 


Black Non" 
Hispanic? 


PROPHIS {!) 


3.38 


15.45 


5,42 


6.18 


6.66 


18.51 


3.26 


MAR 


.649 


.582 


.638 


.658 


.614 


.590 


.477 


KliJSLT6 (nuflber) 


.215 


.466 


.385 


.218 


,425 


.242 


.235 


KIDS611 (number) 


.312 


.601 


.510 


.338 


.390 


.458 


.457 


KIOS1217 (number) 


.568 


.937 


.794 


.695 


.368 


.823 


.859 


FAM1864 (number) 


2.06 


2.33 


2.13 


2.28 


2.06 


2.24 


2.25 


FAM65 (number) 


.261 




.101. 


.274 


,08S 


.232 


.225 


INCOME ($000'8) 


5.8A0 


4.317 


2.963 


4.970 


2.992 


4.921 


4.533 


HELP ($000' 8) 


.093 


.107 


.172 


.038 


.133 


.064 


.095 


SPED X MAR (grade) 


7.76 


5.31 


5.85 


7.00 


6.77 


6.30 


5.17 


SPACE X MAR (years) 28.33 


21.10 


22.88 


27.45 


20.94 


24.52 


20.16 


SPAGESq X MAR 


1395.6 


870.90 


922.59 


1262.43 


768.30 


1149.13 


957.11 


SPFBORN X MAR 


.031 


.131 


.450 


.568 


.474 


.070 


.010 



Note: See Table 1 for definitions of variables. Data base Is 1976 SIE. Unless otherwise Indicated, 
means reflect fractions. 
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Table 3 

Estimated Coefficients of Reduced-Form Probit Equations for the 
Probability of a Man's Being in the Wage Earner Sample 













Central 








White Non- 




Puerto 






ULilCL 


DiacK nun 


Variable 


Hlspaniiis 


Mexicans 


Ricans 


Cubans 


Americans 


Hispanics 


Hispanics 


Constant 


-2.68* 


-2.84* 


-3.02* 


-3.27* 


-3.10 


-3.00* 


-3.89* 




(.201) 


(.267) 


(.724) 


(1.20) 


(1.61) 


(.482) 


(.210) 


ED 


.023* 


-.020 


.020 


.066 


-.024 


,012 


.027 




(.0078) 


(.011) 


(.030) 


(.043) 


(.055) 


(.020) 


(.0085) 


FORED X FBORN 


.018 


.029 


.021 


-.042 


.0083 


-.015 


.010 




(.027) 


(.018) 


(.025) 


(.036) 


(.046) 


(.036) 


(.053) 


AGE 


.146* 


.188* 


.157* 


.143* 


.257* 


.179* 


.204* 




(.010) 


(.014) 


(.038) 


(.050) 


(.072) 


(.025) 


(.010) 


AGESq 


-.0017* 


-.0021* 


-.0016* 


-.0014* 


-.0029* 


-.0020* 


-.0022* 




(.0001) 


(.0002) 


(.0005) 


(.0005) 


(.0009) 


(.0003) 


(.0001) 


FBORN 


-1.85* 


-.431 


-.562 


-.556 


-1.82* 


.022 


-1.14 




(.797) 


(.226) 


(.453) 


(.758) 


(.860) 


(1.02) 


(.839) 


US06 X FBORN 


.497* 


.150* 


.187* 


.122 


.215* 


-.027 


.245 




(.216) 


(.054) 


(.093) 


(.124) 


(.091) 


(.210) 


(.155) 


US711 X FBORN 


2.07* 


.692* 


.712 


.699 


.690 


.013 


1.10 




(.886) 


(.257) 


(.437) 


(.624) 


(.460) 


(.573) 


(.752) 


US1216 X FBORM 


1.42 


.293 


.902* 


.778 


.505 


-.678 


.815 




(.942) 


(.263) 


(.438) 


(.615) 


(.497) 


(.977) 


(.884) 


081726 X FBORN 


1.86* 


.354 


.930* 


1.64* 


1.28* 


-.702 


1.31 




(.782) 


(.239) 


(.409) 


(.739) 


(.627) 


(1.03) 


(1.03) 



(table continues) 



Table 3 (cont.) 



Estimated Coefficients of Reduced-Fori Probit Equations for the 
Probability of a Han's Being in the Wage Earner Sample 



Central 

White Non- Puerto & South Other Black Non- 



Variable 


Hispanics 


Mexicans 


Ricans 


Cubans 


Americans 


Hlspanics 


Hlspanics 


US2799 X FBORN 


1.77* 


.361 


.655 


1.19 


2.39* 


-.128 


-.140 




(.776) 


(.249) 


(.459) 


(.803) 


(1.02) 


(1.02) 


(1.09) 


ENGNVG 


-.066 


.069 


.330 


.037 


-.083 


-.036 


-.028 




(.282) 


(.089) 


(.197) 


(.262) 


(.280) 


(.157) 


(.544) 


NONWIIT 




-.120 


-.590* 


.637 


-.321 


.435 








(.182) 


(.220) 


(.520) 


(.329) 


(.272) 




HEALTH 


-.505* 


-.760* 


-1.51* 


-1.15* 


-.962* 


-.883* 


-.916* 




(.057) 


(.086) 


(.200) 


(.230) 


(.«5) 


(.142) 


(.063) 


VET 


.128* 


.077 


.453* 


.447 


.914 


.248* 


.111 




(.046) 


(.075) 


(.198) 


(.441) 


(.733) 


(.128) 


(.060) 


PROPHIS 


.0001 


-.0061* 


-.020 


-.0070 


-.0009 


-.0038 


.0047 




(.0036) 


(.0029) 


(.017) 


(.028) 


(.020) 


(.0038) 


(.0046) 


MAD 




9 97* 


1 A1 






1 ni 


2i32* 




(.310) 


(.391) 


(1.03) 


(1.43) 


(2.16) 


(.767) 


(.377) 


KIDSLT6 


-.086* 


.108* 


.373* 


-.118 


.352 


.197 


-.060 




(.044) 


(.046) 


(.125) 


(.200) 


(.233) 


(.110) 


(.049) 


KIDS611 


-.067* 


-.035 


-.123 


-.129 


-.219 


.013 


.014 




(.033) 


(.036) 


(.090) 


('158) 


(.222) 


(.073) 


(.034) 


RIDS1217 


-.156* 


-.109* 


-.111 


-.071 


-.077 


-.153* 


-.161* 




(.026) 


(.028) 


(.083) 




(.221) 


(.050) 


(.026) 



(table continues) 



Table 3 (cont.) 



Estimated Coefficients of Reduced-Form Problt Equations for the 
Probability of a Man's Being in the Wage Earner Sample 



Central 

White Non- Puerto & South Other Black Non- 



Variable 


lUspanica 


Mexicans 


Ricans 


Cubans 


Americans 


His panic 3 


Hlspanics 


FAH1864 


.110* 


.099* 


.045 


.149 


.276 


.100 


.118* 






L03n 


l'.109^ 




(.337) 


(,058) 


(.025) 


FAH65 


-.061 


-.170 


-.830* 




-.807 


.045 


-.126* 




L0S6^ 






f .242) 


(.577) 


(.143) 


(.061) 


INCOME ($000' g) 


-.021* 


-.023* 


.0018 


-.0080 


-.067* 


-.021* 


-.023* 






f .0059^ 


f .017^ 


(.020) 


(.032) 


(.0092) 


(.0045) 


WELF ($000 'a) 


.384* 


-.318 


-.553 


-.857 


.706 


-.752 


-.017 








(.437^ 


(.890) 


(.906) 


(.428) 


(.188) 


SPED X MAR 


-.040* 


-.040* 


-.013 


-.026 


-.0002 


-.0048 


-.037* 








(.031) 


(.042) 


(.054) 


(.026) 


(.013) 


SPACE X MAR 


-.076* 




. V/U7 


*.047 


-Jin 




-.079* 




(.015) 


(.021) 


(.056) 


(.071) 


(.125) 


(.03(1) 


(.017) 


SPAGESq X HAR 


.0007* 


.0007* 


.0008* 


.0004 


.0018 


.0003 


.0008* 




(.0002) 


(.0003) 


(.0007) 


(.0008) 


(.0017) 


(.0004) 


(.0002) 


SPFBORN X MAR 


-.260* 


-.157 


-.552* 


.088 


.262 


.362 


-.580* 




(.131) 


(.102) 


(.221) 


(.381) 


(.428) 


(.246) 


(.238) 


No. of Observations 5,168 


2,859 


525 


266 


228 


923 


4,050 


Max log likelihood 


-2765.33 


-1324.19 


-222.47 


-130.77 


-90.92 


-424.21 


-1863.22 



Note: Dependent variable is INSAMPLE for wage equation. Standard errors are in parentheses. Variables are 
defined in Table 1. 

*Statistically significant at the 52 level. 
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mand of English. Because much of a person's human capital is country- 
specific, we also controlled for nativity and length of time in the 
United States. 

In addition to the human capital variables, we included variables for 
government employment and for race. If, as Sharon Smith (1977) has 
found, government employees earn more than private-sector workers with 
the same human capital, and if one ethnic group has greater access to 
government jobs than another, this will affect the relative average wage. 
We would like to be able to distinguish this effect. Since we know 
blacks suffer from discrimination, and some Hispanics are black, we would 
like to know how much of the Hispanics' lower average wage is due to 
race, and how much discrimination affects Hispanics who are white. We 
did not control for urban vs. rural location because this information was 
suppressed in a great tnany cases by Census procedures to preserve con- 
fidentiality. Insofar as location is known, the effect of urban resi- 
dence, as well as region, on the wage rate is captured by the cost-of- 
living adjustment. The explanatory variables are defined in Table 1, 
and their mean values for the wage earners in each ethnic group are in 
Table 4. 

AVERAGE WAGE-RELATF.D CHARACTERISTICS 

The mean values of the variables in Table A reveal a number of ways 
in which Hispanics are disadvantaged by possessing less "human capital" 
on average than white non-Hispanic men. Average education levels are 
around 12.5 years for white non-Hispanic male wage earners and 10.5 years 
for blacks, yet are less than tenth grade for Mexicans and Puerto Ricans. 

4.6 



Table 4 

Means of Variables for Men In the Sample of Wage Earners 



Central 



Variable 


White Non- 
Hlspanics 


Mexicans 


Puerto 
Ricans 


Cubans 


& South 
Americans 


Other 
Hispanics 


Black Non" 
Hispanics 


WAGE (H) 
(doUars/hr) 


5.97 


4.31 


4.52 


5.33 


4.94 


5.20 


4.65 


LNWAGE (luW) 


1.607 


1.303 


1.389 


1.515 


1.397 


1.466 


1.374 


LNCOST (InP) 


-.025 


-.068 


.074 


-.015 


.051 


-.043 


-.028 


LNRWAGE (InW/P) 


1.632 


1.371 


1.316 


1.530 


1.346 


1.509 


1.402 


ED (grade) 


12.41 


9.44 


9.75 


11.32 


11.79 


11.04 


10.54 


EXP (years) 


20.77 


19.51 


20.45 


24.12 


19.05 


21.33 


22.96 


EXPSQ 


669.08 


597.75 


602.54 


788.37 


487.16 


693.76 


78C.59 


VET 


.486 


.304 


.255 


.112 


.085 


.427 


.374 


FBORN 


.028 


.269 


.793 


.950 


.921 


.119 


.015 


(educ. years 
outside U.S.) 


.192 


1.31 


5.25 


8.64 


9.23 


1.04 


.149 


FBORN X US46 


.0024 


.040 


.073 


.125 


.262 


.019 


,0059 


FBORN X US711 


.0031 


.048 


.086 


.250 


.220 


.040 


.0041 


FBORN X US1216 


.0010 


.029 


.102 


.331 


.134 


.023 


.0018 


FBORN X US1726 


.010 


.059 


.350 


.150 


.116 


.010 


.0014 



(table continues) 
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Table 4 (cont.) 
Meana of Variables for Men in the Sample of Wage Earners 



Variable 


White Non- 
Hispanics 


Mexicans 


Puerto 
Ricans 


Cubans 


Central 
h South 
Americans 


Other 
HispanicB 


Black Non- 
Hispanlca 


FBORN X US2799 


.010 


.045 


.115 


.056 


.037 


.015 


.0005 


ENGNVG 


.0076 


.321 


.446 


.538 


.482 


.186 


.0018 


HEALTH 


.101 


.092 


.076 


.056 


.055 


.090 


.120 


GOVT 


.169 


.177 


.150 


.081 


.104 


.226 


.240 


NOW 


0 


.022 




.UjO 






1 A 


A 

\ 


.536 


.416 


.395 


.461 


.309 


.454 


.472 


Selection Bias 

A A 

(012*) 


1 AO 

-.198 


-.163 


-.084 


-.134 


.015 


-.113 


-.202 


ED X FBORN 
(grade) 


.329 


1.93 


7.38 


10.73 


10.80 


1.19 


.174 


OSEXP (years) 


20.56 


16.74 


15.50 


12.19 


9.72 


20.07 


22.79 


OSEXP X FBORN (years) .574 


3.64 


12.02 


11.04 


8.20 


1.51 


.125 


FOREXP X FBORN (yjjars) .208 


2.77 


4.94 


11.92 


9.33 


1.25 


.168 


OSEXPSQ 


656.49 


474.24 


365.76 


244.24 


169.35 


641.10 


782.67 


USEXPSQ X FBORN 


17.79 


90.80 


264.10 


196.42 


126.95 


32.50 


1.63 


FOREXPSQ X FBORN 


4.18 


60,71 


91.38 


293.52 


191.01 


27.95 


3.S6 


PROPHIS {%) 


3.40 


14.89 


5.22 


6.12 


6.68 


17.11 


3.41 



Note! Variables are defined in Table 1. Unless otherwise indicated, means reflect fractions . 
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The other three Hispanic groups average between 11 and 12 grades of 
school. The Mexicans and Puerto Ricans are younger (see EXP) than the 
other groups on average, and the Cubans are even older than white 
non*Hispanics« Almost all of the Cubans and Central and South Americans 
are foreign-born, and members of the latter group arrived in the United 
States even more recently than the Cubans. Eighty percent of the Puerto 
Ricans were born on the island. Almost 75Z of the Mexicans, on the other 
hand, were born in the United States. The -other Hispanics" are 
overwhelmingly (90%) from the second or later generations in the United 
States. This group includes persons of mixed Hispanic ancestry as well 
as those who did not identify with any of the listed Hispanic groups. 

Not surprisingly, the percentages of each group who are fluent in 
English (the complement of ENGNVG) and who have been in the Armed Forces 
reflect the percentages born in the United States. Government employment 
also tends to reflect birthplace, except that Mexican and Puerto Rican 
men are about as likely as white non-Hispanics to hold government jobs, 
while blacks and "other Hispanics" are much more likely to do so. 

PARAMETERS OF THE WAGE FUNCTIONS 

The estimated wage equations, corrected for selectivity bias, are 
reported in Table 5. The coefficient of X, which represents the 
covariance between the errors in the sample participation probit and the 
wage equation, is negative for all groups except the Central and South 
Americans. It is significantly negative for the largesc samples of men~ 
whites, blacks, Miexicans, and "other Hispanics." Apparently people in 
these ethnic groups who have unusually high market wage offers, given 
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Table 5 



Coefficlenta of Hage Equations for Men, Corrected for Sample Selection Biasi 
Effect of Variables on Average Wage Offer 













Central 








White Non- 




Puerto 




& SoulH 


Other 


Black Non- 


Variable 


Hlspanics 


Mexicans 


n J 

Rlcans 


Cubans 


Americans 


Hlspanics 


Hispanics 


Intercept 


#blo* 


.764* 


.837* 


1.035* 


AAA 

.290 


.893* 


.850* 




(.077) 


(.091) 


(.227) 


(.462) 


(.402) 


(.175) 


(.090) 


ED 


.061* 


.054* 


.036* 


.035 


.050* 


.034* 


.049* 




(.0041) 


(.0053) 


(.013) 


(.019) 


(.022) 


(.010) 


(.0046) 


EXP 


.041* 


.024* 


.038* 


.040* 


.039 


.029* 


.015* 




(•0033) 


(.0041) 


(.0082) 


(.015) 


(.020) 


(.0078) 


(.0038) 


n u t\ y*i 

EXPSQ 


-.0006* 


-.0003* 


-.U)06* 


-.0007* 


-.0006 


-.0004* 


-.0002* 




(.0001) 


(.0001) 


(.0002) 


(.0003) 


(.0004) 


(.0001) 


(.0001) 


VET 


-.0080 


.029 


aa i f> 

-.0015 


.210 


.219 


.044 


.022 




(.024) 


(.034) 


(.068) 


(.144) 


(.214) 


(.060) 


(.026) 


tin ntk it 

FBORN 


-•195 


-.258* 


1 

-.157 


-.167 


-.411 


.277 


.415 




(.355) 


(.082) 


(.).52) 


(.300) 


(.322) 


(.324) 


(.413) 


FBORN X PORED 


«0006 


aa c/ 

-i0056 


AA 1 A 

-•0048 


AA / ^ 

-•0067 


.019 


-.0092 


-.036 






^ ♦ UU / / ) 




^ lUiO; 




(.022) 


(.028) 


FBORN X US46 


.036 


.229* 


.025 


-.031 


.245 


-.307 


-.184 




(.394) 


(.087) 


(.Ul) 


(.227) 


(.161) 


(.289) 


(.327) 


FBORN X US71I 


.088 


.129 


.086 


-.0030 


.244 


-.364 


-.124 




(.379) 


(.086) 


(.138) 


(.220) 


(.156) 


(.260) 


(.344) 


FBORN X US1216 


.104 


.191 


.044 


.147 


.275 


.125 


.231 




(.468) 


(.098) 


(.135) 


(.226) 


(.190) 


(.281) 


(.395) 



(table continues) 



Table 5 (cont.) 

Coefficienta of Wage Equations for Men, Corrected for Sample Selection Bias: 
Effect of Variables on Average Wage Offer 



Central 



Variable 


White Non- 
Hispanics 


Mexicans 


Puerto 
RicanB 


Cubans 


& South 
Americans 


Other 
Hispanics 


Black Ni 
Hispanii 


FBORN X US1726 


.029 


.284* 

^ • V/UJ f 


.027 


.063 


.479* 


-.191 


.039 


FBORN X US2799 


.186 
^.350^ 


.220* 


.160 


.108 


.313 

^ . jOl / 


-.394 


-.187 


ENGNVG, 


-.068 

M53^ 


-.048 


-.203* 


-.159 


-.097 
( 191 ^ 


-.184* 


.487 


HEALTH 


-.011 
(.039) 


-.017 
, (.051) 


.214 
(.133) 


.124 
(.216) 


.152 
(.238) 


.011 
(.105) 


.114* 

(.045) 


GOVT 


-.014 


-.033 

\ .UJJ ) 


-.023 

V tU/H ) 


.011 


.121 

) 


.064 
(.ObO) 


.070* 
(.025) 


NONWHT 




An A 

-.089 
(.089) 


.120 
(.095) 


-.153 
(.183) 


.011 

(.151) 


-.064 
(.114) 




A 

\ 


-.369* 

(.058) ^ 


-.390* 
(.063) 


-.212 
(.120) 


-.291 
(.247) 


.050 
(.254) 


-.250* 
(.118) 


-.428* 
(.057) 


N 


2,911 


1,778 


314 


160 


164 


522 


2,209 


r2 


.261 


.227 


.262 


.320 


.248 


.210 


.228 


(Corrected) 


.591 


.579 


.448 


.494 


.582 


.561 


.575 



Note: Dependent variable Is LNRWAGE. Corrected standard errors are In parentheses. Variables are 
defined in Table 1. 

rn^/--l8tically significant at the 5Z level. r;- 
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their measured characteristics ^ have even higher productivity in other 
sectors and so are less likely to be in the wage sample.^ 

Our significantly negative estimates of (the coefficient of X) 

are not simply a result of the broad age range (everyone over age 13) 
included in the samples we analyzed. When we estimated the same model 
for Mexican men aged 25 through 59, the coefficient of X was also signi- 
ficantly negative, even though the sample participation rate was much 
higher (81% rather than 62%). This illustrates the point that there is 
no necessary connection between the sample participation rate and the 
correlation between the stochastic terms in the wage and the par- 
ticipation equations. A 50% sample may be randomly selected, while a 90% 
sample may systematically exclude the highest 10% of wage offers. Thus, 
choosing an age group with a high wage and salary-sector participation 
rate would not eliminate the possibility of selectivity bias (though it 
might reduce its quantitative impact on the estimated parameters). 

When we examine the estimates of the coefficients of the wage-offer 
functions in Table 5, we find that race (NONWHT) has no significant 
impact on the wages of Hispanics; black Hispanics suffer from one han- 
dicap, not two. The sign on the NONWHT dummy variable is actually posi- 
tive for Puerto Rican men. Poor health does not depress the wage rate a 
man is offered; the sign on the health disability dummy is usually posi- 
tive, significantly so for black men. Black men get 7% more in the 
public (GOVT) than in the private sector, but public sector wages are not 
significantly different from wages in the private sector for %*hite or 
Hispanic men. 

The wages of successive cohorts of Immigrants, compared with 
U.S. -born members of their ethnic group, can be plotted using the esti- 
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mated coefficients of the wage equation* FBOi^ plus FBOi^ x FORED tells 
how a newly arrived immigrant with a given level of schooling fares, com- 
pared with the U.S. -born members of his ethnic group who have the same 
education, age, etc. The dummy variables US46, US711, US1216, US1726, 
and US2799, when added to (FBOi^ + FBOi^ x FORED), tell how immigrants of 
these cohorts fare, compared with the U.S. natives. We can use as an 
example an immigrant who has eight years of foreign schooling, which is 
about average* 

White non-Hispanic male immigrants do not catch up with native whites 
until they have been here at least 27 years. Mexican immigrants with 
less than a sixth-grade education match U.S. -born Mexicans when they have 
been here 17 to 26 years, but the cohort that arriver* before 1950 earns 
less than U.S. natives. Is land- born Puerto Rican men apparently never 
catch up, unless they come trtth no education. Neither do Cubans. The 
unusual nature of the wave of Cuban political refugees who came in the 
early 1960s is reflected in their average wage rate, which is higher than 
that of the Cuban men who arrived before or after them. 

Central and South American immigrants with ten years of schooling 
overtake the few who are U.S. natives in 4 to 6 years. Those who arrive 
with less schooling "-ake longer to catch up. Blacks and "other 
Hispanics" show an erratic pattern: new arrivals and those who have been 
here 12 to 26 years earn more than U.S. natives, but this is not true of 
those who have been here 4 to 11 years or more than 26 years. 

The estimated wage loss from a poor command of English varies across 
groups, from an insignificant 5X for Mexican men to 18 to 20Z for "other 
Hispanics" and Puerto Ricans. Blacks with poor English apparently earn 
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more than other blacks, but there are so few (four) of them that this may 
be a coincidence. 

All Hispanic groups have lower returns to education than Anglos, 
ranging from 3.4% per grade for "other Hispanics" to 5.4X for Mexicans. 
Anglo men earn 6.1Z more for each additional grade of school completed. 
The coefficient of FORED is always virtually zero, indicating that there 
is no appreciable difference between U.S. and foreign schooling in 
enhancing earnings capacity. 

The initial returns to (potential) work experience are about the same 
for Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central and South American, and white 
non-Hispanic men. Mexicans, "other Hispanics," and -blacks have flatter 
experience-wage profiles than the others. For each group we can find the 
value of EXP that corresponds to the maximum wage on the experience-wage 
profile. Let the coefficient of EXP be &i and the coefficient of EXPSQ 
be 32* '^^^^ 31nW/3EXP » &i ^ l^ZJP - 0 at the maximum point, and 
EXP * gives the value of EXP for which the wage is highest. For 

white non-Hispanics , wages peak 36 years after leaving school; for 
Mexicans, after 46 years; for blacks and "other Hispanics," after 40 
years; for Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and Central and South Americans, after 
30 to 32 years. Veterans do not earn significantly more than nonveterans 
in any ethnic group, which suggests that time spent in the Armed Forces 
is no more and no less valuable than other types rk experience. 

The coef f icienr*? of experience and education ^erit further investiga- 
tion. Our estimated coefficients of EXP and EXPSQ measure an average of 
the returns to U.S. work experience for the native-born and the returns 
to foreign and U.S. work experience for immigrants. The coefficient of 
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ED averages the return to U.S. schooling across U.S.-born and foreign- 
born individuals. Chiswick (1978) has found that immigrants have a lower 
estimated return to education than U.S. natives, and speculates that this 
is due to a weaker correlation among immigrants between schooling and the 
omitted variable, ability. We would therefore expect ethnic groups with 
larger percentages of the foreign-born to have smaller coefficients on 
EXP and ED. 

To disentangle these effects, we estimate another set of wage 
equations for men. These equations include an interaction term, ED x 
FBORN, and separate variables measuring potential work experience in the 
United Stat.?.s (USEXP) and potential work experience abroad (FOREXP), 
along with quadratic and interaction terms: USEXPSQ, FOREXPSQ, USEXP x 
FBORN, and USEXPSQ x FBORN. ^ We also include as a variable the percen- 
tage Hispanic in the population in the state of residence, to see whether 
there is any evidence .that the wages of Hispanics are depressed by 
"crowding" in labor markets with many Hispanics. The coefficients, 
corrected for selectivity bias, are reported in Table 6. (The variable 
definitions and their mean values are in Tables 1 and A.) 

From the signs of the coefficients, it appears that, except for 
Cubans and "other Hispanics," the foreign-born have lower returns to 
their U.S. schooling than the native-born members of their ethnic group. 
(The return to U.S. i rl ogling for the foreign-born is of the 

coefficients of ED and x FBORN.) However, excepu fo. Mexican men, the 
differences are not precisely enough measured to be sure of the signs. 
U.S. -born Mexican men have as high a return to schooling as white 
non-Hispanics, about 6%, and Puerto Rican men born on the mainland get 
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Table 5 



Coefficients of Wage Equations for Men, Including Interaction Terms, Corrected for Sample Selection Bias: 

Effect of Variables on Average Wage Offer 



Central 

White Non- Puerto & South Other Black Non- 



Variable 


Hlfinflnlrft 


llCAlLiilllD 


Q-fp OTl<3 






nlSpoIllCS 


niDpouici 


Interceot 


.622* 


.721* 

MILL 


.619 


1 ^20 


-1.121 


QQ9* 






(.078) 


(.095) 


(.358) 


(.944) 


(1.021) 


(.173) 


(.091) 


ED 


.061* 


062* 


.049 




HQ 








(.0042) 


(.0060) 


(.026) 


(.073) 


(.068) 


(.010) 


(.0046) 


ED X FBORN 


-.0094 


-.026* 


-.019 


067 


-.069 








(.022) 


(.0093) 


(.028) 


(.076) 


(.070) 


(.034) 


(.042) 


FORED X FBORN 


.0048 


-.0025 


-.0028 




.(1081 




- ni7 




(.014) 


(.0078) 


(.0081) 


(.016) 


(.016) 


(.028) 


(.041) 


FBORN 


.019 


.185 


.298 






- 907 


•jjj 




(.343) 


(.125) 


(.369) 


(.907) 


(1.061) 


(•393) 


(.434) 


ENGNVG 


-.058 




-.179* 




-.116 








(.174) 


(.039) 


(.072) 


(.096) 


(.113) 


(.081) 


(.277) 


USEXP 


.040* 


.024* 


.047* 


.098* 


.122* 


.030* 


.015* 




(.0033) 


(.0041) 


(.014) 


(.045) 


(.049) 


(.0076) 


(.0038) 


USEXP X FBORN 


-.0012 


.013* 


-.019 


-.050 


-.065 


.023 


.042 




(.018) 


(.0064) 


(.016) 


(.046) 


(.051) 


(.027) 


(.056) 


FOREXP X FBORN 


.016 


-.0021 


-.0034 


.014 


-.0002 


.027 


-.0014 




(.017) 


(.0055) 


(.0097) 


(.011) 


(.017) 


(.019) 


(.025) 


USEXPSq 


-.0006* 


-.0002* 


-.0007* 


-.0017* 


-.0019 


-.0004* 


-.0002* 




(.0001) 


(.0001) 


(.0003) 


(.0009) 


(.0013) 


(.0001) 


(.0001) 



(table continues) 
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Table 6 (cont.) 



Coefflclenta of Wage Equations for Hen, Including Interaction Terms, Corrected for Sample Selection Bias: 

Effect of Variables on Average Wage Offer 



Variable 


White Non- 
Hispanica 


Mexicans 


Puerto 
Ricans 


Cubans 


Central 
& South 
Americans 


Other 
Hlspanics 


Blank \r\\ 

Hispanici 


USEXPSQ X FBORN 


-.0000 
(.0004) 


-.0004* 
(.0001) 


.0003 
(.0004) 


.0007 
(.0009) 


.0007 
(.0013) 


-.0007 
(.0006) 


-.0013 

(.0022) 


FOREXPSQ X FBORN 


-.0004 
(.0005) 


.0001 
(.0001) 


.0001 
(.0003) 


-.0003 
(.0003) 


.0002 
(.0005) 


-.0005 
(.0004) 


.0002 
(.0007) 


VET 


-.0061 
(.025) 


.015 
(.034) 


.0003 
(.067) 


.205 
(.149) 


-.086 
(.240) 


.033 
(.059) 


.022 
(.026) 


HEALTH 


-.0079 
(.039) 


-.020 
(.051) 


.187 
(.134) 


.101 
(.197) 


.236 
(.237) 


-.043 
(.104) 


.117* 
(.045) 


GOVT 


-.041 
(.027) 


-.032 
(.033) 


-.019 
(.074) 


-.0075 
(.142) 


.087 
(.157) 


.086 
(.060) 


.070* 
(.025) 


NONWHT 


— 


-.104 
(.091) 


.109 
(.096) 


-.126 
(.175) 


.011 
M47^ 


-.130 

L113^ 


- 


PROPHIS 


.0021 
(.0020) 


-.0039* 
(.0013) 


(.0068) 


.Uiu 

(.012) 


(.0084) 


(.0017) 


-.0011 
(.0022) 


A 

\ 


-.378* 
(.058) 


-.394* 
(.057) 


-.195 
(.117) 


-.253 
(.203) 


-.064 
(.215) 


-.194 
(.114) 


-.432* 

(.058) 


N 


2,911 


1,778 


314 


160 


164 


522 


2,209 


r2 


.261 


.236 


.256 


.338 


.293 


.216 


.228 


(Corrected) .594 


.577 


.447 


.480 


.565 


.549 


.577 



Note: Dependent variable Is LNRWAGE. Corrected standard errors are in parentheses. Variables are 
defined in Table 1. 

^^^gl^^-tlstically s??nif leant at the M level.' 
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the same return as U.S.-born blacks > about 5Z* Those born in Mexico have 
a 3.6% return per grade of U.S. schooling^ and those born in Puerto Rico 
have a 3.0% return, while foreign-born white non-Hispanics have 5.2% and 
foreign-born blacks have 2.0%. For Central and South Americans , the 
return to U.S. schooling is 5% for those born abroad and 12% for the very 
few born in the United States. The latter estimate is not at all pre- 
cise , however. 

Foreign-born Cubans seem to have a higher rate of return to U.S. 
schooling (4.1%) than those born In the United States. The latter 
group's estimated coefficient on ED is negative, but there are only eight 
of them in the sample, so this may be a coincidence • "Other Hispanlcs" 
also have a higher rate of return to U.S. schooling if they were born 
abroad — 4.8% as opposed to 3.2% for those who were born in the United 
States. 

The returns to foreign work experience are much smaller than the 
returns to work experience in the United States • In fact, Mexican, 
Puerto Rlcan, Central and South American, and black immigrants gain 
virtually nothing in wage rates from prior work experience. In this 
sense an immigrant in one of these groups, no matter how old^ resembles a 
new entrant to the U.S. labor force %rtio has Just finished school. On th^ 
other hand, Cuban, **other Hispanic,- and white non-Hispanic immigrants do 
start out in the United States %rith higher wages the older they are on 
arrival. Their foreign work experience is worth only 1 or 2% per year, 
however-*--much less than experience in the United States. 

There is also a difference between immigrants and U*S. natives in 
returns to work experience acquired In the United States. Mexican, 
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"other Hispanic,** and black immigrants have higher initial returns to 
U.S. work experience than their native-born counterparts. Their 
experience-wage profiles also peak much more quickly, as shown in Table 
7. This indicates a relatively brief, intense period of investment in 
human capital after entering the U.S. labor force, as we might expect of 
adult immigrants adapting to a new country. However, Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, and Central and South American immigrants have lower initial 
returns to U.S. work experience than those born on the mainland United 
States. The Puerto Rican migrants* investment period lasts as long as 
that of mainland natives, but the Cuban and Central and South American 
immigrants* investment period is shorter. 

Earlier, we presented some estimates of how long it takes before 
immigrants' wages match the wages of native-born members of their ethnic 
group of the same age, education, and other personal characteristics. 
These estimates were derived from the wage equations that included dummy 
variables for the year of immigration. We can obtain another set of 
estimates from the wage equations that include USEXP and FOREXP as con- 
tinuous variables. The answer depends on the amount and location of the 
immigrant's education and his age when he arrived in the United States. 
For specified values of these variables, we use the coefficient estimates 
to derive the appropriate expressions for the wages of a U.S. native and 
an immigrant who are alike in other respects; set these expressions equal 
to one another; and solve for the value of the immigrant's USEXP that 
satisfies the equation. (Note that, for people of the same age and edu- 
cation, the U.S. native's USEXP is equal to the immigrant's USEXP plus 
his FOREXP.) , 
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Table 7 

Value (in Years) of USEXP at Peak of the U.S. Experience-Wage 
Offer Profile: Native-Born and Foreign-Born Men 



Ethnic Group 


U.S. Natives 


Foreign-Born 




35.7 




Mexicans 


51.3 


31.1 


Puerto Rlcans 


3^.3 


33.5 


Cubans 


28.6 


24.9 


Central & South Aziericans 


31.4 


23.1 


Other Hispanics 


38.2 


25.3 


Black Non-Hispanics 


40.4 


19.0 



Note: Value of USEXP derived from estimated wage equations in Table 6 by 
setting 3LNRWAGE/3USEXP - 0 and solving for USEXP. 
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If we compare an iinniigrant who arrives at age 20 having an eighth- 
grade education (i.e., FORED - 8 and FOREXP « 7) with a U.S. native 
having an eighth-grade education, the "catch-up" period Is 4 years for 
blacks, 18 for "other Hlspanlcs," 34 for whites, 42 for Puerto Ricans, 
and 51 for Cubans. Mexicans never catch up. Central and South American 
Immigrants start out earning more than the native-born, but the gap 
narrows the longer they stay. These results are reasonably consistent 
with our earlier estimates. 

Coefficients In Table 6 for PROPHIS tell us that In states where 
Hlspanlcs constitute larger fractions of the population, white and Cuban 
men earn at least as much as they earn elsewhere; but Mexican, Puerto 
Rlcan, and "other Hispanic" men have lower wages than elsewhere. 
Moreover, the negative effect is significant for Mexicans and "other 
Hlspanlcs." This may be evidence that discrimination affects Hlspanlcs 
more when they are a large proportion of the labor force, as in the 
Southwest. It may also represent a "compensating differential," which 
could arise if Mexicans and "other Hlspanlcs" prefer to live and work 
where there are many other Hlspanlcs, regardless of lower wages* 

DECOMPOSITION OF WAGE DIFFERENTIALS 

We can use the estimated %#age equations to sort out how much of the 
observed minority-Anglo wage differential is due to differences in average 
wage offers, and how much is due to differences in selection bias of the 
type discussed at the beginning of this paper. Further, we can break 
down the wage-offer differential into the parts due no differences in 
average personal characteristics and in parameters. The part due to dif- 
ferences in parameters is often attributed to discrimination^ 
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Define X 



•j 




Z (lnW^j)/nj ■ InWj, where rij is the number of persons with observed 



i«l 



wages in group j and Wj is the geometric mean of the observed wage rate 



for group j. (Xij, A^j^ 3^^^^^ ^^.^ defined above.) 

Then InWj =" X^jSj + ^I2i^i* 



and 



(5) 



InWH - InWL - (Xr^ ' + ( ^12li^H " ^12L^l) » 



where the subscript H refers to the high-wage group, and the subscript L 
refers to the low-wage group. This shows that the observed wage dif- 
ferential, InW^ - TnW"L> equals the difference of mean wage offers. 



We can proceed to decompose the offered-wage differential in the 
spirit of Oaxaca (1973), giving: 



(6) InWn - InWL - (% - + (I - D)&l] + 

(I - D) +TlD] (% - Sl) + (^12H^H - ^12L^l). 



where I is the identity matrix and D is a diagonal matrix of weights. 

Since InW^ - InW^ * InCW^/W^) " (W^ - Wl)/Wri equation (6) decomposes 
the percentage difference between the geometric means of the observed 
wage rates for the two groups into a part due to selectivity bias, a part 
attributable to differences between the groups' average values of each 



" ^L^> plus the difference in average selectivity bias, 
^12H^H " ^12L^L ^(^IH I observed sample) - ^{^n^ \ in observed 



sample) • 
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characteristic, and a part attributable to differences between the 
parameters of the wage-offer function. The first term on the right-hand 
side of Eq. (6) can be interpreted as the wage difference that would 
exist in the absence of discrimination, if both groups had the same wage- 
offer function. The second term is then an estimate of the wags-offer 
difference due to discrimination. 

We will in general get different estimates of discrimination 
depending upon the choice of the matrix D of weights. This choice 
amounts to an assumption about what the wage-offer function would be in 
a nondiscriminatory world. For example, setting D « I (a procedure 
followed by many analysts of earnings differentials) assumes that the 
majority group's wage-olfer function would prevail; whereas D » 0 assvimes 
that the minority group's wage-offer function would apply to everyone, in 
the absence of discrimination. Neither assumption seems warranted, since 
employers' preferences for the majority and their distaste for the 
minority probably distort both groups' wages. Having no way of knowing 
the true weights, we choose D - (1/2)1. This assumes that the no- 
discrimination wage-offer parameters would lie halfway between the ones 
currently estimated for the majority and minority groups. To show how 
sensitive the estimates of discrimination are to the choice of weights, 
in Table 8 we report these estimates for D « I and D « 0, as well as for 
D (1/2)1. In addition, we show in Table 8 the observed wage differen- 
tial and the estimated wage-offer differential between white 
non-Hispanics and each minority group. 

Table 8 shows that the difference in average wage offers between 
Hispanic and white non-Hispanic men is always larger than the observed 
wage differential. For blacks, the wage-offer differential is the same 
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Table 8 



Wage Differences between White Non-Hispanic and Minority Men, 
and Estimated Effect of Discriinination 



Ethnic Group 



(I) 
Observed 

Wage 
Difference^ 



(2) 

Wage Difference, 
Corrected for 
Selection Blas^ 



(3) 



(4) 



(5) 



Wage Differen ce due to Difference in Parameters^ 
(D = 1)^1 (D » 0)e (D = (1/2)1)' 



ncxicsns 






.UjI 


.0/0 




Puerto Rlcans 


.218 


.332 


.177 


.177 


.177 


Cubans 


.092 


.156 


.024 


-.147 


-.062 


Central & South 
Americans 


.210 


.423 


.350 


.380 


.365 


Other Hlspanlcs 


.141 


.225 


.106 


.133 


.119 


Non-Hispanic 
Blacks 


.233 


.229 


.132 


.142 


.137 



* InWy - lnW|^ (approx. the percentage difference in the geometric mean observed wage between each 
group and white non-Hispanic men). 

A A A 

^ kW„ - iJiW}^ - l(oi2^)tf - (On^h] - liiPw "'"^^ ""^h "^h^ (•^he "wage-offer" differential), 
c [XJI - D) + XhD] (3^- 

^ Assuming whites' wage function reflects no discrimination; X}^ (3^ - 3^). 

^ Assuming minority group's wage function reflects no discri Ination; X^, (3y - 3^). 

^ Assuming that the no-discrimination wage function is halfway between that of whites and minority. 
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size as the observed wage differential. Selectivity bias is negative for 
all groups except Central and South Americans, but it is larger in abso- 
lute value for white men than for Hispanic men. Therefore it reduces the 
average observed wage more for white men, narrowing the observed wage 
differences between them and Hispanics* 

The average wages offered to minority men are at least 15S below 
those offered to white non-Hispanics . How serious a problem is labor- 
market discrimination in producing these differences? Table 8 shows the 
wage difference that cannot be explained by various differences in group 
characteristics (age, education, etc.) and which is therefore potentially 
due to discrimination. Column 3 in that table shows the estimates if the 
whites' wage function is assumed to be the nondiscrimination one; column 
A gives estimates when the minority group's wage function is tised; and 
the last column shows the average of 3 and 4. In most cases, the three 
estimates are quite similar • Cuban men constitute the only case in which 
the choice of weights makes a difference of more than two percentage 
points in the estimate of the wage difference due to discrimination. 

If we take the average estimates of discrimination, given in the laat 
column, the largest (36%) describes^ the case of Central and South 
American men. This is 86% of the total wage-offer differential between 
them and white non-Hispanic men. For Puerto Rican men, discrimination may 
be responsible fax as much as an 18% difference in wages, about half of 
the 33% wage-offer gap. Discrimination may cause a wage gap of ap to 12% 
for ""other Hispanic*' men, a little over half of the total gap. Black men 
are in between the Puerto Rlcans and "other Hispanics-; the wage-offer 
difference due to racial discrimination may be as large as 14%, which is 
60% of the total black-white male wage-offer differential. 
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For Mexican men, however, discrimination may result in only a 6X wage 
difference at most. The rest of the 34% wage-offer gap is due to dif- 
ferences in characteristics such as education. And Cuban men apparently 
have higher wages compared to white non-Hispanic men than their human 
capital characteristics would warrant; the difference in parameters of 
the wage function goes in their favor. 

It is possible that discrimination affecting many Hispanics is 
directed not against Hispanics per se , but against blacks, Immigrants, and 
those not fluent in English. Since these groups constitute a larger 
fraction of the Hispanic ethnic groups than of white non-Hispanics, such 
discrimination would affect Hispanics' wages disproportionately. We 
include race as a characteristic in our wage equations in order to 
distinguish discrimination against Hispanics from discrimination against 
blacks* Language skills and duration of residence in the United States, 
as aspects of worker's human capital stock, are also included in the 
wage equations. Our decomposition method attributes wage differences due 
to these factors to differences in personal characteristics, not to 
discrimination. It is therefore of interest to examine how much of the 
Hispanic-white wage difference is due to the differences in race, nati- 
vity, and language skills. Beyond that, analysis of the portion of the 
Hispanic-white differential that is due to measured cliaracteristics will 
tell us how much of the difference comes from differences in education 
levels, geographic location, government-sector employment, health, and 
age. In Table 9 we present a detailed decomposition of the geometric 
mean wage differential between each minority gvroup and %ihite 
non-Hispanics, assuming the no-discrimination parameters lie halfway 
between those of the whites and those of the minority group. 
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Table 9 



Decomposition of Wage Differences between White Non-Hispanic and Minority Men: 
Effect of Discrimination and Effect of Particular Variables 



Central 

Puerto & South Other Black 

Mexicans Ricans Cubans Americans His panics Non-HispauicJ 



Observed arithmetic wage difference: 





.278 


.243 


.107 


.173 


.129 


.221 


Observed geometric mean wage difference 
(Table 8, col. 1): 














.304 


.218 


.092 


.210 


.141 


.233 


Difference in selection bias: 
(Ol2^)w - (<'l2^)h 


-.035 
(.041) 


-.114 
(.057) 


-.064 
(.118) 


-.213 
(.084) . 


-.084 
( .062) 


.004 
(.041) 


tJaoa /^^PPoT* ary n a 1 W — In Wi_ ^ 

corrected for selection bias^ 


.339 


.332 


.156 


.423 


.225 


.229 


Effect of discrimination 
(Table 8, col. 5): 














*[0L + Xu)/2] (B„ - Bu) 


.064 


.177 


-.062 


.365 


. 119 


.137 


Difference of area price levels: 














l^w -^h 


• 04J 


-.099 


-.010 


-.076 


.018 


.003 


Total effect of background 
variables listed below: 


o o o 

.233 
(.023) 


.253 
(.044) 


.228 

( 106) 


.134 
(.095) 


.089 
(.015) 


.088 
(.007) 


ED 


.171 
(.010) 


.129 
( .018) 


.053 
(.010) 


.034 
(.007) 


.065 
(.008) 


.103 
(.006) 


Total EXP 


.011 
(.001) 


-.027 
( .004) 


-.062 
(.011) 


-.039 
(.022) 


-.008 
( .001) 


-.015 
(.001) 


VET 


.002 
(.004) 


-.001 
(.008) 


.038 
(.027) 


.042 
(.043) 


.001 
( .002) 


.001 
(.002) 


Total FBORN 


.029 
(.015) 


.101 
(.046) 


.127 
(.113) 


.052 
(.112) 


.005 
(.008) 


.001 
(.003) 


ENGNVG 


.018 
(.025) 


.060 
(.037) 


.060 
(.048) 


.039 
(.046) 


.023 
(.015) 


.001 
(.001) 


HEALTH 


-.0002 
(.0003) 


.002 
(.002) 


.003 
(.005) 


.003 
(.006) 


.000 
(.001) 


-.001 
(.001) 


GOVT 


.0002 
(.0002) 


-.0004 
(.001) 


-.0001 
(.006) 


.004 
(.005) 


-.001 
(.002) 


-.002 
(.001) 


NONWHT (B^) 


.002 
(.002) 


-.010 
(.008) 


.009 
(.010) 


-.001 
(.018) 


.003 
(.006) 





Note: Standard errors are in parentheses 

a ~ 



(Xw^w ^ ^^^w) - ^^hSh + l^^h) ■ difference in wage offers. See Table 8, col. 2. 
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In Table 9 we see that subtracting the area price-level difference 
from the wage-offer differential of 34% between Mexican and white 
non-Hispanic men would reduce the "real" wage-offer differential between 
these groups to 30%. Education is the source of half of the 34% wage- 
offer differential; bringing the Mexicans up to the whites' average 
schooling level would bring the Mexican men to within 17% of the whites' 
average wage rate. This would entail an increase from 9.4 to 12.4 grades 
completed. The difference in average time in the United States accounts 
for a wage differential of 3%. Improving fluency in English to the level 
of white non-Hispanics would eliminate only two percentage points of the 
gap. Differences in potential work experience, Armed Forces experience, 
health, government employment, and race each account for a wage dif- 
ferential of 1% or less. Discrimination accounts for a difference of 6%. 
Race, time in the United States, and English together account for another 
5% difference. 

The wages offered Puerto Rican men (row 4) are 33% less than those 
offered white non-Hispanics, on average. The observed wage differential 
is only two-thirds this size, due to selectivity bias. Adjusting for 
area prices widens the "real" wage-offer gap to 43%, since Puerto Ricans 
tend to live in the high-priced Northeastern cities. Differing charac- 
teristics account for 60% of this gap, leaving a wage-offer differential 
of 18% that may be due to discrimination. Just closing the education gap 
of 2.7 years would eliminate a differential of 13%, and improving Puerto 
Ricans' command of English would take care of 6%. The Puerto Rlcan-Anglo 
difference in length of residence on the U.S. mainland accounts for a 10% 
wage-offer gap. Race and the difference in potential work experience act 
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to narrow the observed wage gap, not to widen it. Nothing else has much 
impact on the wage differential. 

Cuban men fall short of the wages offered white non-Hispanic men by 
16% after adjusting for selectivity bias (row 4). If their background 
characteristics were the same, the differential would be 6% in the 
Cubans' favor. The Cubans' recent arrival in the United States accounts 
for a differential of 13%. Improving the Cubans' command of English 
would eliminate a differential of 6%, and closing the education gap of 
1.1 grades would eliminate a wage-offer differential of 5%. The Cubans' 
lack of U.S. Armed Forces experience (which is related to the recency of 
their Immigration) accounts for a 4% differential. The lower wages of 
black Cubans accounts for a 1% difference in average wages offered Cuban 
and white non-Hispanic men. The fact that the Cubans are older on 
average tends to narrow the wage-offer differential; if they had the same 
potential experience as white non-Hispanics, the wage-offer differential 
would be 22% instead of 16%. 

Central and South American men have average observed wages that are 
21% below those of white non-Hispanic men, and their average wage offers 
are 42% lower than those of the Anglo men. The price-level adjustment 
widens the "real wage offer" gap to 50%. A differential of only 13% can 
be explained by differing personal characteristics of the ethnic groups. 
In this case, a wage-offer differential as high as 36% may be due to 
discrimination. A 4% difference is due to lack of fluency in English, 
and a 4% difference results from lack of U.S. Armed Forces experience. 
Both of these differentials may be linked to the fact that the Central 
and South Americans are the most recent Hispanic arrivals in the United 
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States, even more recent than the Cubans, on average. By itself, this 
accounts for a 5% wage-offer differential. As they already have nearly 
as much education as white non-Hispanic men (11.8 grades vs. 12.4 
grades), increasing education to the level of the Anglos could only close 
a wage-offer gap of 3%. 

The men of "other Hispanic" origin have average wage offers that are 
22% bel ow those of white non**His panics , after correcting for selectiv ity 
bias. A differential of 12% could be attributed to discrimination. A 
gap of 7% is due to the difference in education of 1.4 grades, and a gap 
of 2% is due to poor command of English. Local price differences account 
for another 2%. Nothing else affects the differential in any important 
way. 

By way of comparison, black and white men have a 23% wage-offer dif- 
ference, of which less than half can be attributed to differing charac- 
teristics, so that as much as a 14% wage-offer differential may be due to 
discrimination. The education difference of nearly tvo years explains a 
wage-offer gap of 10%. No other observable differences contribute in a 
particularly important way to the wage gap. 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

Our major findings, roughly in order of importance, are as follows. 

1. The five major Hispanic-American groups differ so much among 
themselves and from blacks that it makes little sense to lump them under 
a single ''Hispanic" or "minority" rubric for either analysis or policy 
treatment* 
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2. Discr^^lnar^^n in the labor market may be responsible for a wage 
differential from non-Hispanic white men of 18% for Puerto Rican men, 14Z 
for black men, and 12% for "other Hispanic** men, but only 6% for Mexican 
men. Low levels of education are apparently a much more serious problem 
than discrimination for Mexicans. The Cuban-Anglo wage dif ferenliial can 
be completely explained by differences in observable personal charac- 
teristics, especially recency of arrival in the United States and 
language handicaps. These factors, along with low education and discri- 
mination, also seriously handicap Puerto Kican men. 

3. Mexican and "other Hispanic" men, but not the other minority 
groups, have significantly lower wages in states where Hispanics are a 
larger fraction of the population. This may be evidence of "crowding" in 
a discriminatory environment, or of a preference for locating, despite 
lower earnings, where there are many other Hispanics. 

4. Minority men (except for U.S. -bom Mexicans) have lower wage 
returns to education than Anglos, and foreign work experience is worth 
much less than experience in the United States; indeed, it is virtually 
worthless for several groups. 

5. However, returns to education do not differ significantly between 
U.S. natives and ijnmigrants within the same ethnic group (except for 
Mexicans), nor is the difference between foreign and U.S. schooling 
significant within a group. U.S. -born Mexican men have as high a return 
to education as U.S. --born Anglos, while the M-Jxican-born have- a much 
lower return, as do the other minority groups. 

6. There is no clear evidence that Hispanic Immigrants' wages ever 
overtake those of native-born members of their ethnic group who are of 
the same age, educational level, etc. 
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7. English deficiencies do not depress the wages of Mexican men as 
much as the other four Hispanic group.r, 

8. The wages of white and non-white Hispanics do not differ signifi- 
cantly, ceteris paribus . 

9. Public-sector wages are not significantly dif^ nt from private- 
sector wages of Hispanic and Anglo men with the same human capital 
characteristics. Black men, however, do get higher wages in government 
employment. 

10. Experience in the Armed Forces does not affect wages in a dif- 
ferent way from civilian experience. 

11. Health disabilities do not depress wage offers; their often- 
found negative impact on observed wages is apparently due to sample 
selection bias. 

12. Finally, selectivity bias, can be a problem even when estimating 
wage functions for men, using a sample restricted to wage and salary 
employees. We find a negative correlation between the error terms in 
the equations for the wage 2nd for participation in Uhe wage and salary 
sector. Moreover, sample selection bias affects estimates of intergroup 
wage differences, making the difference in average observed wages smaller 
than the true difference in average wage offers > 
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NOTES 

^Author's tabulations from the 1976 Survey of Income and Education, 
as reported in Table 4. 

^For a description of this data set, see U.S. Bureau of the Census 
(1978). 

^Seven Hispanic and seven white non-Hispanic men were excluded from 
the sample as wage outliers • 

^We used the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of comparative cost of 
living based on an intermediate budget for a four-person family in autumn 
1975 (U.S. Department of Labor, 197.', p. 277). To the exter/c possible, 
we matched the person's SMSA of n-sidence with the same SMSA in the BLS 
survey. When a sample member lived in an SMSA not included in the BLS 
survey, we used the cost index for the closest comparable SMSA. When a 
sample member did not live within any SMSA, we xxsed the "nonmetropolitan" 
cost index for the region of residence. 

5to see what the sign of the coefficient of X implies, assume a per- 
son participates if W^ > W^., where 
W^j * market wage offer • X3 + C]^, and 

» reservation wage • nonmarket productivity • Ya + £3. 
The participation rule can be expressed as: 
participates if Xg - Ya + - £3 > 0, or 
participates if 2y + ^2 ^ °> where ^2 " ^1 " ^3* 

The coefficient of \ is 0^2 • Cov(ei, - Cov(ex» ^1 ^3^ * ^11 " ^13» 

> > 

so < 0 as Oil < ^13' ^12 negative, as in our results, the 

covariance between the errors in the market and reservation wages must be 
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positive and larger than the variance of the error in the market wage 
of fer • 

^For immigrants who arrived before 1970, the Survey of Income and 
Education does not give the exact year of immigration. USEXP and FOREXP 
are constructed by using the mid-point of the period when the person 
arrived ii: the United States as the estimated Immigration date. This 
introduces some measurement error into these variables. 
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Employment, Wages, and Earnings of Hispanics in the Federal 



and Non-Federal Sectors: Methodological Issues 
and Their Empirical Consequences 



A major reason for studying employment and earnings differences by 
race and ethnicity is to determine what such differences imply both about 
potential employer discrimination and other sources of economic disadvan- 
tage resulting from race or ethnic origin. Much domestic policy is con- 
cerned with such questions, and information about the extent to which low 
economic status is related to employer discrimiriation or to other factors 
may have important implications for the allocation of resources to dif- 
ferent domestic social programs such as antidiscrimination efforts, man- 
power training, and education programs.^ 

The results of statistical analyses of black/white and male/female 
wage and earnings differentials generally reveal that (1) on average, 
black and feiaale wages and earnings are substantially below white male 
wages and earnings, and (2) even after adjustment for productivity- 
related factors such as schooling and labor force experience, the 
adjusted average level of black and female wages and earnings remains 
below the adjusted average level of white male wages and earnings* The 
difference between the adjusted average earnings or wages of blacks and 
of women and tr o: adjusted average earnings or wages of %^ite men is 
often called "labor market discrimination" to distinguish it from the 
differences in average earnings and wages that result from different 
levels of the productivity variables whose influence has been removed in 
the adjustment • 
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A major stylized fact that summarizes most of the empirical evidence 
on wage and earnings differentials Is that both the black/white and the 
male/female adjusted differentials remain statistically and economically 
important regardless of the economic model or the statistical technique 
used to analyze the data. Specifically, black/white and male/female 
"labor market discrimination" have* not been fully explained by either 
structural economic theories or statistical e justments designed to eli- 
minate a plethora of potential biases. In this paper we show that this 
stylized finding does not apply to Hispanic/Anglo wage and earnings dif- 
ferentials • Rather, on the whole, Hispanic/Anglo wage and earnings dif- 
ferences can generally be explained by human capital differences, self- 
selection biases, and statistical biases arising from imperfect measure- 
ment of the human capital differences. In particular, most of the dif- 
ference between Hispanics and white non-Hispanics arises from human 
capital differences. A smaller but still important part of the dif- 
ference arises from statistical biases due to measurement problems. 
Correcting for self-selection bias gives essentially the same results as 
ordinary regression analysis. 

It is not possible to discuss literally all analytical and empirical 
questions about the sources of labor market differences in a single 
paper. Accordingly, we have limited the scope of our analyses in order 
to devote proper attention to (and to extend the range of analyses of) a 
number of specific issues. One issue to which we devote special atten- 
tion is employer wage discrimination; another is the extent to which 
employers in the federal and non-»federal sectors discriminate by race or 
ethnicity in making wage offers.^ 
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Before proceeding, we define a number of concepts that figux-e 
prominently in what follows. 

By "federal" and "non-federal" employment we mean, respectively, 
employment in the federal government and employment elsewhere in the 
economy • 

By "ethnicity" we mean Hispanic or non-Hispanic ethnic origin, based 
on the self-declared origin of individuals as either Hispanic or not 
Hispanic. We subdivide Hispanics into two groups: those of Puerto 
Rican origin, and other Hispanics. Of course, non-Puerto Rican Hispanics 
are a heterogeneous group, consisting of Cubans, Mexican-Americans, 
Europeans, Central and South Americans and others. Thus, conclusions 
about the Hispanic group refer to the aggregate of such persons and do 
not necessarily apply equally to each group within this overall aggregate. 
"Black" refers to blacks who are not Hispanic. Persons who are neither 
black nor Hispanic are called "white non-Hispanics" or simply "whites." 
Note, however, that the group we call whites includes a relatively small 
number of Orientals, American Indians, and others who are not necessarily 
Caucasian* 

By "labor force status" we mean the conventional trichotomy used in 
most government surveys modified so as to distinguish between employment 
in the federal sector and employment in the non-federal sector. Thus, in 
our analyses, any individual's labor force status is always one of the 
following mutually exclusive and exhaustive conditions: employed in the 
federal sector, employed in the non-federal sector, unemployed (that is, 
not employed but seeking employment), or not in the labor force. 
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Finally, by "ethnic wage discrimination" we mean any difference in 
total compensation — including both pecuniary and nonpecuniary 
compensation — that is associated with differences in ethnicity but is not 
associated with differences in productivity. This definition seems to be 
standard (for example, see Arrow, 1973, p. 4). Our definition emphasizes 
something that, while implicit in most definitions of wage discrimina- 
tion, is worth noting explicitly: wage discrimination means differences 
in total compensation, rather than just in pecuniary compensation per se. 
For example, under our definition, pay differentials that are purely com- 
pensating or equalizing in nature are not discriminatory even if they are 
associatv<id with ethnicity but not productivity. By the same token, the 
absence a difference in pecuniary compensation may also entail wage 
discrimination. For example, an employer who offers Hispanic workers the 
same pecuniary pay but less desirable working conditions than equally 
productive non-Hispanic workers is behaving in a discriminatory manner, 
in our sense of that term. 

This paper is organized as follows. We first present the economic 
theory underlying our statistical models, and then discuss the statisti- 
cal models. We next present a summary of the data used, discuss our 
results regarding ethnic differences in labor force status, and describe 
the direct regression results from the Survey of Income and Education 
data. The reverse regression results from the SIE data follow; we then 
discuss the structural regression results from the same data. The next 
section discusses statistical results on federal compensation derived 
using an alternative data setj followed by comparison of all the sta- 
tistical results. The final section presents our conclusions. 
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THE THEORETICAL MODEL 

Like most branches of economics, labor economics is concerned with 
the analysis of supply and demand. As an actual or potential employee, 
the individual is chiefly concerned with the labor supply decision: he 
must decide how much to work and the sector in which to work subject to 
the constraints he faces. Thus, the individual is a constrained utility- 
maximizer, in the neoclassical sense: he selects the combination of work 
hours, leisure hours, and job characteristics (ii:cluding both pecuniary 
and nonpecuniary compensation) that brings the highest possible level of 
happiness consistent with the constraints. Sometimes this maximum 
entails not working at all — for example, individuals who do not succeed 
in obtaining a job offer over a given period obviously will not be able 
to work, and other individuals may find that being in school or retire- 
ment is more desirable than employment— in which case the individual 
is either unemployed or not in the labor force. Since the individual 
maximizes subject to constraints, it makes sense to say that choices are 
voluntary only if one adds that they are mac^e subject to whatever 
constraints e:xist. 

While individuals, considered as agents in the labor market, are con- 
cerned with the labor supply decision, the Mjor concern of the firm, as 
an actual or potential employer, is the labor demand decision. The firm 
must decide how high a wage it is willing to offer and what types of jobs 
it requires. Faced with a competitive market for hiring employees, firms 
do not offer more than is necessary to attract proper employees nor offer 
less than is necessary to fill all positions. 
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Firms may be viewed as continually making job offers, consisting of 
pecuniary compensation and a package of job characteristics which, in 
effect, constitute nonpecuniary compensation. Individuals may be viewed 
as continually seeking job offers and accepting or rejecting them. What 
is observed in a collection of data — for example, a sample survey — is the 
outcome of this job offer and job acceptance (or job rejection) process. 
The observed wage and employment outcome is the result of the process, 
not the process itself. For example, the fact that a given person 
selects a job in the federal sector over a job elsewhere is correctly 
called endogenous both to the individual's labor supply decision and to' 
the labor demand decisions of employers. 

An individual's sector of employment is at least partly a result of 
an economic decision by the individual about which job to accept (and 
about whether he will work at all). Each employer assesses the potential 
productivity of prospective emloyees by analyzing the skills they have to 
offer in light of the skills it needs. The employer offers prospective 
workers a package of pecuniary pay and other job characteristics intended 
to be attractive to them. At the same time, an individual who gets one 
or more offers decides whether to accept one (and, if so, which) or to 
reject all offers. After the decision, an outside analyst observes the 
resulting employment and unemployment. Observed differences in wages, 
job characteristics, or other outcomes (e.g., concentration of persons in 
a particular racial group in a particular sector) are all results of this 
process . 

Since firms seek to maximize profits and understand that workers seek 
to maximize utility, firms will, on average, offer job packages con- 
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sisting of pecuniary pay and working conditions that will fill the 
available positions at minimum cost. A firm whose offers are un- 
necessarily attractive will be flooded with applicants. It, and any com- 
peting enterprise, then knows that it can reduce the generosity of its 
offers, broadly defined, and still attract adequate numbers of appli- 
cants. Subject to some important qualifications to be noted below, the 
utility associated with a given job offer will then fall to the minimum 
level required to attract the number of workers the firm wants. In this 
way, then, firms rely on the nature of utility-maximizing behavior of 
individuals and on the nature of a competitive market to bring labor 
supply and labor demand into balance. In all cases, individuals decide 
which of the options available to them is best, subject to the 
constraints they face. 

Of course, employers may sometimes decide, as a matter of conscious 
policy, to operate out of equilibrium, at least in the sense of an Imbal- 
ance between the number of persons willing to work for the employer at 
the current level of generosity of the employer*s job package (supply) 
and the number of positions the employer wants to .fill (demand) • For 
example, tha federal sector may continually and deliberately make job 
offers with compensation in excess of the minimum necessary to fill the 
number of positions it wants to fill. This will result in a waiting 
list, or queue, for federal jobs. When such a queue exists, the various 
jobs available need to be allocated or rationed out among the applicants 
according to some method, formal or informal. For federal government 
employment, one such method of allocation is political — some of the 
available jobs may be allocated through a process of explicit or implicit 
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payoffs. In this situation, different groups in the population have an 
incentive to compete for the political clout necessary for influence over 
the allocation process. The resources spent competing for such clout 
eventually bring the system back into equilibrium. If a federal job 
offers a preraium over the minimum amount that the individual would 
require in order to be willing to accept it. then the individual will be 
willing to spend resources up to the amount of that premium to get enough 
clout to be offered that job. 

Political allocation may help explain why the federal government can 
make better job offers and have higher minority employment relative to 
total employment than other employers- This higher relative minority 
employment may be in regions where minority political clout is higher. 
For example, minorities may have political clout in regions where 
minority population proportions are higher than they are in the country 
as a whole. This implies that measures of local population proportions 
for minorities may be relevant to analyses of federal employment. 

Of course, non-federal employers, including employers in the private 
sector, may also—like the federal sector— make wage offers in excess of 
the minimum necessary to fill the number of positions they want to fill. 
Marginal private sector employers cannot do so because their profits 
would be driven below the minimum required for survival. Intramarginal 
private sector employers may do so if they choose. For example, a pri- 
vate sector employer with access to superior production technology will 
be more profitable than average; while this greater potential profitabi- 
lity may accrue to shareholders, it may instead take the form of wage 
offers to some groups that exceed the minimum required to fill the jobs 
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the firm wants to fill. Similarly, a private sector employer may make 
unnecessarily high or excessive offers as a result of a collective 
bargaining agreement. In cases such as these, as in our previous 
discussion of job allocation through political clout, there will be a 
disequilibrium in the sense that, at the prevailing wage offer, defined 
broadly so as to include nonpecuniary as well as pecuniary rewards, 
supply will exceed demand. This will induce adjustments that will even- 
tually bring the market back into equilibrium; as before, such adjust- 
ments involve expenditures of resources up to the amount of the premium 
implicit in the employer's offer. In some cases, such expenditures are 
implicit and occur through queueing. In other cases, such expenditures 
are explicit. In still other cases, supply and demand are equated 
through a rationing mechanism that has little to do with productivity 
considerations such as when the employer makes offers based on factors 
like race rather than on the basis of productivity. 

The labor market, then, settles into an equilibrium in which the 
observed distribution of wages and the observed sectoral composition of 
employment are the result of demand and supply decisions. In what 
follows, we are concerned in general terms with Intrasectoral differen- 
tials in employment and wage rates by ethnicity, with special reference 
to Puerto Ricans. To clarify the nature of some of the issues in %ihich 
we are particularly interested, consider the following two questions: 

Question 1: If one were to take a randomly selected group of indivi- 
duals from the population of a given ethnic group and change their 
ethnicity to non-Hispanic (in the case of Hispanics) or to Hispanic 
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(in the case of non-Hlspanlcs) , while keeping all of their measured 
and unmeasured productivity-related characteristics the same, then 
would the average of the wage offers made to such persons in a given 
sector differ from the offers that such employers would make if they 
knew the actual ethnicity of these individuals, and if so, by how 
much? 

Question 2: If one were to take all the individuals in a given eth- 
nic group who are employed in a given sector and change their eth- 
nicity to non-Hispanic (in the case of Hispanics) or to Hispanic (in 
the case of non-Hispanics) , while keeping all of their measured 
productivity-related characteristics the same, then v'ould the average 
of their wages computed on the assumption that they were non-Hispanic 
(in the case of Hispanics) or Hispanic (in the case of non-Hispanics) 
differ from the actual average of their wages, and if so, by how 
much? 

The answers to these two questions need not be identical. Both questions 
are of interest for most discussions of employer discrimination in the 
labor market. However, as we emphasize below, a particular statistical 
technique may provide a satisfactory answer to one of these questions 
without yielding any direct or useful evidence on the other. 

STATISTICAL MODELS 
Direct Wage Regression 

The vast majority of studies of wage differentials by racs», eth- 
nicity, or rex rely on the methodology of direct wage regression. Undar 
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this procedure, one fits an earnings function — with a measure of pay such 
as earnings or wages as the dependent variable, and with measures of 
productivity-related characteristics and hypothetically irrelevant 
characteristics (sex, race) as independent variables— by applying least 
squares to data on individuals actually employed in some sector of 
interest. In some cases, as in Mincer's (1974) seminal work, sector 
means all employed persons. In other cases, sector refers to a single 
employer, as in the studies by Smith (1977), Malkiei and Malkiel (1973), 
Oaxaca (1976), Ehrenberg (1979), Osterman (1979), and mday others. 
Regardless of how sector is defined, however, all such studies are 
investigating wages given that the individuals in the analysis are all in 
the sector being studied and have both received and accepted an offer 
from that sector. 

It is important to understand what kind of evidence about the source 
and magnitude of wage and earnings differentials is contained in direct 
wage regression results. While direct wage regression may provide 
useful information on seme questions, it may provide little or no direct 
evidence on others. Direct wage regressions analyze wage offers that 
have been received and accepted. Thus, while it appears that results 
derived from direct wage regressions may be quite ust^lal for answering 
what we have called Question 2, they may be much less useful for 
answering what we have called Question 1. 

At the statistical level, it is important to note that, considered 
only in terras of questions on which it can reasonably be expected to pro-^ 
vide useful information, direct wage regression may provide evidence that 
is misleading — in particular, estimates that may be biased or incon- 
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sistenc, in a statistical sense. Such bias or inconsistency can arise 
due either to exclusion of relevant variables or to inclusion of 
inappropriate variables- Inclusion of inappropriate variables— more 
generally, endogenous variables — such as occupation may bias direct wage 
regression results. Endogenous variables such as occupational status are 
dependent variables that, along with pay, are simply different aspects of 
the outcome of the interaction between supply and demand. Treating such 
variables as independent variables in a direct wage regression confuses 
cause and effect in a fundamental way. 

Exclusion of relevant variables may also bias direct wage regression 
results. For example, prior occupational status may be regarded as a 
measure of the quality of one's work experience prior to becoming 
employed by one's present employer. It is therefore a productivity- 
related characteristic and, by definition, it is exogenous to the beha- 
vior of one's present employer. Omission of a potentially Important pro- 
ductivity indicator of this kind may entail bias or inconsistency in the 
estimates of direct wage regression parameters. 

The problem of omitted-variable bi.^3 has sometimes been misin- 
terpreted or misunderstood, however. In particular, the fact that an 
omitted variable (e.g., prior work history or prior occupational status) 
is correlated both with the dependent variable and with an included inde- 
pendent variable does not mean that omission of the variable leads to 
bias in the coefficient of any particular independent variable included 
in the regression. Rather, a coefficient will be biased only if the 
omitted variable is correlated with the dependent variable and with the 
particularly independent variable at the margin, i.e., when all other 
independent variables are held constant. Thus, for example, in order to 
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maintain that omission of prior occupational status will bias the coef- 
ficient on an ethnicity indicator variable, it is neither necessary nor 
sufficient to show that persons in different ethnic groups differ in 
terms of prior occupational status or that prior occupational status is 
associated with pay. Rather, one must show that persons in different 
ethnic groups with the sam:a values for the included variables — age, edu- 
cational attainment, and the like — nevertheless differ in terms of prior 
occupational status. Thusj the claim that the omission of variables that 
are plausibly associated with pay even at the margin inevitably biases 
the coefficient on an ethnicity variable in a direct earnings regression 
is not persuasive, even when there is reason tc believe that persons in 
different ethnic groups differ in terms of such relevant omitted 
variables* 

A different but related bias is induced by errors of measurement in 
the included variables. It would be surprising if such variables were 
always perfect surrogate or proxy measures of- productivity, and it is 
possible that such variables measure actual or expected productivity vlth 
error. In this case the coefficients in a direct wage regression may be 
subject to what Roberts (1979, 1981) has called underad j\',stment bias. A 
statistical procedure used to address this problem is called reverse 
regression. 

Reverse Wage Regression 

The general phenomenon of measurement error bias in regression 
models has received attention for many years, and is a standard topic in 
many econometrics texts (e.g., Kmenta, 1971, pp. 307-322; Maddala, 1977, 
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pp. 292-305). The problem of measurement error bias in direct wage 
regression, however, has received relatively little attention; most work 
on this subject is quite recent (e.g., Welch, 1973; Hashimoto and Kochin, 
1979; Roberts, 1979, 1980, 1981; Kamalich and Polachek, 1982). Our 
discussion of measurement error bias in direct wage regression and the 
conditions under which reverse wage regression may avoid such bias will 
focus on the bivariate case: the relationship between pay and a single 
productivity-related characteristic. Either variable may be measured 
with error. (The analysis of the theory of reverse wage regression in the 
multivariate case involving the relationship between pay and a vector of 
productivity-related characteristics is much less tractable.) 

Assume that the first two moments of the random variables y*, p*, 
e^, and e^ are given by 
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where y* is the appropriate pay variable, measured peirfectly; p* is t^e 
productivity index, measured perfectly; e* is the measurement error in 
the pay variable; and e^ ia the measurement error in the productivity 
variable. The observable pay, y, and observable productivity, p, are 
defined as: 



(2a) y - y* + 
(2b) p • p* + e|. 
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Accordingly, the first two moments of [y, p] are given by 
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The system described by equations (2)-(3) is a standard bivariate 
measurement error model. True pay, y*, and true productivity, p*, are 
subject to measurement errors ej and e^, respectively, which are 
assumed uncorrelated with each other and uncorrelated with the other 
variables in the true system. Since the measurement errors have zero 
expectation, the true variables, y* and p*, have the same expected values 
as the measured proxies, y and p, respectively. Since the measurement 
errors are uncorrelated with any other variables in the system, the 
measured proxies have the same covariance as the true variables. 
However, the variance of each measured variable exceeds the variance of 
its true counterpart by the variance of the measurement error 

We consider next the regression relationships connecting the true 
variables and the proxy variables. By definition, the regression o": y* 
on p* can be decomposed into the conditional expectation of y* given p* 
and an expectation error which is uncorrelatecfi with the conditional 
expectation. We will ass'ome that the conditional expectations are linear 
in the conditioning variables. In addition, assume that the mean vector 

and the system covariance matrix H arv^ different for each race/ethnic 
group i, i • Hispanic, white non-Hispar\ic, and black non-Hispanic. For 
each race/ethnic group i, then, the regression relationships connecting 
the true variables are given by 
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(4a) y* - E[y* 1 p*]i + ti* 

» a* + h* p* + r\* 
(4b) p* =« E[p* 1 y*Ji + Ti^ 

=■ a* + 6* y* + n*. 

where r\* and T[* are the errors of the conditional expectations and a^, 
bi, a^, and 6i are the parameters of the linear functional form for the 
conditional expectations. When the true system is Multivariate Normal or 
the system is estimated by least squares using the true variables, the 
conditional expectation parameters are the following functions of the 
underlying system parameters: 
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(5a) b* - "^^^ a* - Pyi - b* Ppi 

"22i 

(5b) e* =■ "^^^ a* - Ppi - 6* Pyi. 

"Hi 

Wlian the true model is Multivariate Normal, these relationships hold 
exactly. When the true model is only specified up to its first two 
moments, as in equation (1), the relationships in (5) hold as the proba- 
bility limits of the least squares estimators of the theoretical para- 
meters when the true variables are used in the analysis. 

Of course, only y and p are directly observable. Consequently, we 
must know the regression relationship connecting these variables in order 
to state the implications of the measurement error problem for the dis- 
crimination analysis of interest. The regression of y on p is defined as 
the conditional expectation of y given p. Once again, by the assumption 
of linear conditional expectations, the regression relationships con- 
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necting the observable variables fot each race/ethnic group 1 axe given 
by 

(6a) y - E[y* I + ejli + ni 

■ a^ + bj^ P + ni 
(6b) p « E[p* I y* + ej]i + n2 

» + ei y + m* 

When the true system (1) is Multivariate Normal or when the conditional 
expectations are estimated by least squares using the observed variables » 
the conditional expectation parameters in (6) have the following rela^- 
tionship to the theoretical parameters of the underlying system: 

(7a) bi - ^12i ai - My± - bi Ppi 

a>22i + 

(7b) Pi - "^^^^ oi - Vipi - Pi yyi* 

When the true model is Multivariate Normal, these relationships hold 
exactly. When the true model is only specified up to its first two 
moments, as in equation (1), the relationships in (7) hold as the proba- 
bility limits of the least squares estimators of the theoretical para- 
meters when the observed variables are used instead of the true variables. 
Notice thct the presence of measurement errors e* and e^ causes the 
theoretical regression parameters in equations (5)-- 'the starred values— 
to deviate from the theoretical regression parameters in equation (7) — 
the unstarred values. Technically, the symmetric measurement error 
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model has the property that the least squares estimators for the 
regression parameters a^^, b^^ a^^ and 3^^ are Inconsistent estimators of 
the regression parameters a^i a^, and 3^ connecting the true 
variables* However, It Is straightforward to verify that the conditional 
expectation of the proxy pay variable given the true value of the produc- 
tivity variable Is Identical to the conditional expectation in (^^a). 
Similarly, the conditional expectation of the proxy productivity variable 
given the true pay variable is identical to the conditional expectation 
in (4b). 

The inconsistency in the estimators based on the observed variables 
is at the heart of the criticisms leveled by Hashimoto and Kochln (197 3) 
and Roberts (1979, 1981) against the direct regression methodology in 
statistical discrimination analyses. Direct regreaalon la identical to 
least squares estimation of a^^ and b^^. l!hese estimators are inconsistent 
for the theoretical quantities a* and b* (or and The effect of 

the inconsistency on the potential Inference of «tatiatlcal discrimina- 
tion based on the direct regression estimates can be seen by considering 
the case in vhlch each race /ethnic group has ;:he same theoretical values 
of a* and b*. Then, the theoretical average difference in observed 
pay between a member of race/ethnic group 1 and a member of group j, 
conditional on the same true value of productivity, p*, is given by 

(8) E[yi I p*] - Elyj I p*] - a* + b* p* - (a* + b* p*) - 0, 

since, by hypothesis, a* " a* and b* • b*. However, if the least squares 
estimates of a^^ and b^ are used, the estimated difference in pay between 
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a member of race/ ethnic group 1 and a member of group j» conditional on 
the same value of observed productivity, p, is given by 

(9) ElXi I P] - E[yj I p] - ai + bi p • (aj + bj p) 

- a* - a* + (b* - b*) p + b* "^^^i Ppi - b* ""^^i 

^22i + W44i ^^22j + W44j 

0)22 + «*>44 

since aj • a* and bj « b*, by hypothesis. Notice that whe expression in 
(9) is not necessarily zero unless Up^^ * ypj~that is, unless the average 
observed productivity index is the same for both groups. Normally, a 
test of the hypothesis of equal theoretical coefficients in the direct 
regression is considered a basis for an inference of statistical discri- 
mination. Apparently, this test may support an inference of discrimina- 
tion even though the theoretical coefficients of interest are equal %ihen 
productivity is measured with error and the groups have different average 
values of the productivity proxy. 

The analysis is symmetric in its implications for the reverse 
regression methodology. The least squares estimators of and &± are 
inconsistent for the theoretical parameters a* and &*. Reverse regres- 
sion is identical to least squares estimation of and 3^. The effect 
of the inconsistency on the potential inference of discrimination based 
on the reverse regression estimates can be seen by considering the case 
in which each race/*>thnic group has the same theoretical values of 
and Then, the theoretical average difference in observed 
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productivity between a member of race/ethnic group i and a member of 
group j, conditional on the same true value of pay, y*, is given by 

(10) E[pi I y*] - E[pj I y*] - a* + 0* y* - (a* + 6* y*) - 0, 

since, by hypothesis, a* - a* and 3* - However, if the least squares 

estimates of and &i are used, the estimated difference in pay between a 
member of the race/ethnic group i and a member of group j, conditional on 
the same value of observed productivity, P, is given by 

(11) E[pi I y] - Etpj I y] - + y* - (a^^ &j y*) 

- a* - a* + (3* - &*) y + 3? ""^^^ V^yi - ^1 , ""^^^ 

^ J ■ ^lli + u)33i ^llj ^ ^33j 

^11 + ^33 

since 1* - and 3* - by hypothesis. As we noted for expression 
i J J 

(9), the mean difference in equation (11) is not necessarily zero unless 
Uyi ■ yyj— that is, unless the average observed pay is the saite for both 
groups. Apparently, the reverse regression also may support an inference 
of statistical discrimination even though the theoretical coefficients of 
interest are equal. 

Although equations (9) and (11) are symmetric in their implications 
for the type of inconsistency induced by least squares analysis of the 
system (1) when only the system (2) is observed, the two inconsistencies 
lead to quite different errors in a statistical discrimination analysis. 
In general, the covariance between pay and productivity is positive 
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(^12 ^ ^/ * Therefore, the estimated regression slope parameter is 
expected to be positive whether one estimates b*, g*, b, or &. 
Consequently, the sign of the inconsistency depends on the sign of the 
dif^^erence in the mean values of productivity or pay for each race/ethnic 
group. If ethnic group i has a higher value of the observed productivity 
index than ethnic group j, then equation (9) implies that direct 
regression analysis of the obsexrvable variables y and p will be biased in 
the direction of finding discrimination favoring group i even when all 
coefficients of interest are equal. However, if race/ethnic group i has 
a higher mean value cf observed pay than race/ethnic group J, then 
equation (11) Implies that reverse regression analysis of the observable 
variables will be biased in the direction of finding discrimination 
favoring group J even when all coefficients of interest are equals 

Roberts (1981) has called thin phenomenon the conflict between two 
potential definitions of statistical discrimination. Under his first 
def initiovi.^ differences in true pay, y*, given the same values of crue 
productivity, p*, are evidence of statistical discrimination: that is, a 
racial/ethnic group is discriminated against if it has lower expected 
true pay for a given level of true productivity. As Roberts notes, and 
equation (9) shows, direct regression estimation of the conditional 
expectation of observed y given observed p may give spurious evidence of 
statistical discrimination in the case where one group simply has a 
higher average value of the productivity proxy p than the other. Under 
Roberts* aecond definition of statistical discrimination, differences In 
true productivity, p*, given the sa^e values of true pay, y* are evidence 
of discrimination: that Is, a ::acial/ethnic group is discriminated 
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against if It has a higher expected true productivity for a given level 
of true pay. As Roberts notes, and equation (11) shows, reverse 
regression estimation of the conditional expectation of observed p given 
observed y may also give spurious evidence of statistical discrimination 
in the case where one group simply has higher average measured pay y than 
the other group* In principle, however, the errors involved in using 
direct or reverse regression are in the opposite direction* That is, if 
the observed average pay of group i is greater than the observed average 
pay of gjioup j, then the observed average productivity of group i is very 
likely to be higher than the observed average productivity of group j. 
Under these conditions, direct regression analysis of the proxy vari^^bles 
y and p may lead to an inference of discrimination against group j while 
reverse regression analysis of the same proxy data may lead to an 
inference of discrimination against group i. 

The direct and reverse conditional expectation definitions of sta- 
tistical discrimination are not actually different:* When applied to the 
true variables y* and p*, either definition of discrimination leads to 
the same Implications for the structural parameters and as equations 
(8) and (10) show. In general, true pay cannot be measured exactly since 
the appropriate measure would include current compensation, fringe bene- 
fits, the monetary value of future promotion possibilities, future bene- 
fits, and on-the-job amenities* Similarly, true productivity cannot be 
measured exactly since the true index depends on schooling, types and 
quantities of previous experience, and various other factors that may b^ 
difficult to quantify. The importance of the analysis of direct and 
reverse regression methods for estimating the parameters underlying 
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either definition of statistical discrimination is that, under typical 
conditions, the two statistical methods will result in estimates 
that bound the actual magnitude of discrimination* (However, as noted 
below, a potential problem with either direct or reverse methodology is 
the implicit assumption that, if the structure in equation (1) differs 
across race/ethnic groups in such a way that either equation (8) or (10) 
is not zero, then such structural differences can erroneously be 
interpreted as differences in the behavioral equations governing the 
employment practices of the employer or sector being analyzed.) 

We have derived a version of the reverse wage regression method for 
use in analyses comparable to the direct regression models. The proce- 
dure involves two steps. In the first or "direct- stage, we compute an 
underlying direct regr^ission using a randomly selected half of the white 
non-Hispanic observations available to tis. We use only half of the 
available observations to fit the direct regression because these esti- 
mated coefficients will be used to form a productivity index for the 
remaining half of the white non-'Hispanics and all the black and Hispanic 
observations. (Splitting the sample avoids inducing apurious correla^ 
tion between the computed productivity index and the wage rates in the 
reverse regressions.) The direct regressions used in the first stage 
involve all the productivity indicators used in the direct regression 
except, of course, the ethnicity indicators and interactions' involving 
these indicators* 

In the second or ''reverse'* stage, we tise the conventional wage or 
earnings function coefficient estimates from the direct stage* to compute 
predicted wages or earnings y for the remaining observations. We treat 
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this constructed variable y as a proxy measure of productivity. 
Accordingly, y becomes the dependent variable In our second-stage reverse 
wage regression. We compute 

(12) y - a + bo^d^+ bi y + 

where ^ is a vector of race and ethnicity indicators, y is a measure of 
pay (e.g., the logarithm of the hourly wage), and n is the regression 
error term. Thus y is a linear function of y (and d) . 

Structural Wage Regression 

Both direct and reverse wage regression are concerned with con- 
ditional wage relationships. Such techniques are therefore directly con- 
cerned with what we have called Question 2— identifying the withln-sector 
differences in wages and earnings for different race/ethnic groups. 
However, they do not, in general, estimate the parameters governing the 
structure of the underlying process of supply and demand that generates 
wage offers; rather, they constitute analyses of the outcome of that pro- 
cess. Neither direct nor reverse wage regression addresses what we have 
called Question 1— identifying the across-sector differences in wages and 
earnings opportunities for different race/ethnic groups. 

In order to obtain answers to Question 1, it is necessary to address 
directly the question of the determinants of wage offers. Unfortunately, 
most data sets, particularly survey data sets, contain information on 
only a subset of all wage offers — namely, the ones that have been both 
received and accepted. In particular, in terms of our federal/ 
non-federal sector dichotomy, most cross-sectional survey data on any 
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given individual contain Information on only one offer (from either the 
federal or the non-federal sector) for employed persons, and do not con- 
tain information on any offer, from either sector, for persons who are 
unemployed or not in the labor force. 

Such data are said to be censored, in the sense that the investigator 
does not know the values of certain variables of interest: in the pre- 
sent case, he does not know the values of the federal sector offers 
available to persons working in the non-federal sector or the values 
of non-federal sector offers available to persons working in the 
federal sector; moreover, he does not know the values of the offers from 
either sector that are available to persons who are unemployed or not in 
the labor force. Restricting one's analysis to a given sector aggravates 
the problem: incrasectoral data are truncated, in the oense that a 
8ample consisting exclusive^ly of intrasectoral data is one from which 
data on persons outride the sector being analyzed have been discarded. 

To ignore this truncation completely, as in an intrasectoral direct 
or reverse wage regression analysis, may subject a study to sample selec- 
tion bias, at least insofar as answers to Question 1 are concerned (see 
Heckman, 1979; Heckman, Klllingsworth, and MeCurdy, 1981). Sample 
selection bias may arise in such a study because the data to be used con- 
tain only observatioTiis on persons who have received and accepted an 
offer from the sector in question. For example, the observations con- 
tained in data for a given sectcr are in part self-selected, iu the sense 
that, having received an offer from employers in that sector, the persons 
observed in the data for that sector have all selected themselves into 
the sample to be analyzed* Application of direct or reverse wage 
regression to a self-selected sample of this kind tuay not yield con- 
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slstent estimates of the parameters of the employer's wage offer func- 
tion. More generally, a sample of this kind has a sampling distribution 
determined by both the survey design and the respondent in the sense that 
it consists of persons who have accepted offers. This makes it not only 
a self-selected sample, in the sense us^d above, but also a "selected 
sample" in the sense chat such persons must first have received offers 
from, and thus must have been selected by, employers. 

This suggests that one way to avoid the self-selection biases that 
may arise in the context of direct or reverse regression analysis of an 
intrasectoral sample is to derive a model that not only (i) specifies the 
determicants of wage offers—the relation of primary interest— but also 
(ii) describes the process of selection by which the individuals in such 
a sample got into the sample. We start by deriving a model of the selec- 
tion process, and then show how this model may be used in conjunction 
with a model of the determinants of wage offers to obtain consistent 
estimates of the structural wage offer function. 

Since the data in the 1976 Survey of Income and Education (SIE), 
which are used in most of the studies discussed here, refer to a period 
of unusually severe recession, it is worth noting that problems asso- 
ciated with selection bias may be more important in these data than they 
would be in data that referred to a period when business-cycle conditions 
were more normal. For example, results based on direct (or reverse) wage 
regression analyses of these data might lead to misleading inferences 
about employer offers by virtue of the fact that nonemployment— either 
unemployment or absence from the labor force induced by the 1975-76 
downturn— during 1975-76 was well above the level observed in more normal 
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periods. In constrast, structural regression in effect makes a statisti- 
cal correction for possible Siases that might be introduced by such 
pheonomena. Employer wage offers may themselves be affected by cyclical 
downturns such as the one observed during 1975-^76, and structural 
regression techniques cannot be used to correct for the impact of a slump 
on wage offers as such* However, structural regression techniques do at 
least permit a correction for the WE.y in which a cyclical downturn — and 
the rise in nonemployment during a downturn—might otherwise confound 
attempts to obtain unbiased measures of the detv'^trminants of employer wage 
offers • 

We first derive a model of the way in which individuals are selected 
into different sectors — i«e., of the determinants of the labor force sta- 
tus of individuals, categorized, as before, as being (i) employed in the 
federal sector, (ii) employed in the non-federal sector, (iii) 
unemployed, or (iv) not in the labor force. This model may be used to 
compute Libor force status probabilities (i«e., the probability that 
labor force status will be any one of these four distinct categories) for 
every individual. These probabilities may then be used to form instru- 
mental variables for structural wage regression. 

The basic notion underlying our model of labor force status deter- 
mination is the idea of an index function model (see Heckman, 
Killingsworth, and MaCurdy, 1981) or, more or less equivalently, a 
discrete choice model (see McFadden, 1973, 1975). An index function 
model represents the decision-making process of an agent who is faced 
with the problem of having to choose the best of several alternatives. 
Associated with each . alternative is a particular payoff or reward that is 




represented by the value of an index. The alternative actually chosen is 
the one with the highest index— that is, Che one with the biggest payoff. 

Specifically, recall that we liave established four alternative possi- 
bilities for labor force stetus, and let the utility or payoff U asso- 
ciated with each possibility, or sector, s, be given by 

(13) Ug - V(ws, qg, Xj + v(Wg, qg, 

where V, the systematic component of U, is a function of the wage offered 
to the individual by employers in that sector; qg is an index of the 
characteristics associated with that sector (e.g., one's home or school 
environment, for the "not in the labor force" sector; the work environ- 
ment, for the federal employment sector); _x is a vector of observed 
characteristics of the individual; and v is an error term (the stochastic 
component of U). Note that no wage is relevant to being in the 
unemployed sector or the "not in the labor force" sector. The Individual 
will choose to be in a particular sector s if the utility associated with 
that choice exceeds the utility associated with any other choice. For 
example, the individual will choose the federal sector if and only if 

(14) Uf > Max(Un, Uu, Uq) , 

where the f subscript refers to the federal sector, n refers to the non- 
federal sector, u refers to the unemployment sector, and o refers to the 
"not in the labor force" sector. Expressions similar to (lA) define the 
circumstances under which the individual willl choose non-federal 
employment, unemployment, or absence from the labor force, ^lote that all 
such choices are subject to the values of the wage offers received from 
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the federal and non-federal sectors, Wf and Wy.* Thus, as before, choice 
is subject to constraints, and statements that choice is voluntary make 
sense only if one understands both that such choices are constrained and, 
thus, that the fact that such choices are voluntary has no particular 
normative implications. Note also that non-receipt of an offer from the 
federal or non-federal sector may be treated as, and is treated in this 
analysis as, the equivalent of receipt of a very low offer from that sec- 
tor. 

To specify the decisions process (13)-(14) in a manner suitable for 
empirical estimation, let the systematic component V of the utility func- 
tion for sector s (s « f, n, u, or o) be given by 



where a]^(,) and a2(-) are, respectively, a scalar and a vector function 

^s> which vary across sectors because of thair dependence on the 
characteristics qg of that sector. Next, assume that the logarithm of 
the (best) wage offer available to the individual from employers in sec- 
tor s (s ■ f or n) is given by 

(16) Wg - 2;bs^+ eg, 

where z is a vector of observed variables that affect the wage offer 
Wg and eg is an error term whose population mean is zero. Substitute 
(16) into (15) and rearrange terms, to obtain 



(15) V(Ws, qg, x^) - ai(qs) Wg + x;a2(qs)i 



(17) 



s 
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where - ai(q8) 
lis " ^2(qs) 

V* - eg ai(qs) + v(w8, qg, x) , 

which is linear in all observed variables and x^. (Note that some ele- 
ments in 2_ may also appear in 2L» versa)* 

Finally, let the distribution of the random term v^ in (17) be 
approximately independent Weibull. This means that intersectoral dif- 
ferences between these errors, v* - v^, v* - v*, v| - vj, etc., are all 
approximatel; independent logistic. 

Together with (lA), the independent logistic assumption implies that 

r 1 exp(V*) 
(18) Pr{in sector s} s 



exp(V*) + exp(V*) + exp(V*) + exp(V*) 

for s - f, n, u, or o. Thus, (18) gives the probability that an indivi- 
dual will be in any given sector s as a logistic function of and 
Note that (18) is therefore a reduced form expression, since it contains 
both supply and demand variables* 

We now consider how to use estimates of parameters governing labor 
force status. I.e., estimates of (18), to obtain estimates of the parame- 
ters of the wage offer equation. We refer to this as structural wage 
regressions. 

As noted earlier, we consider two kinds of employment in our 
analyses: federal and non-federal employment. Let Ng be the number of 
persons in sector s; s - f or n. Let w^ be the logarithm of the (best) 
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wage offer for work in sector s available to an individual with charac- 
teristics x^, Zj and assume that Wg is given by (16) above. 

Now, (16) is an expression f the wage Wg that the Individual will 
receive if he works in sector s and, by assumption, the mean value of 
Wg in the population as a whole, given is 

(19) Etwg I z) - zfbg. 

On the other hand, the mean value of Wg, given among persons actually 
working in sector t is 

(20) E[Ws I ^, s • t] * zfbt + EtCg I ^, s « t] • 

Note that (19) and (20) are equivalent only if the conditional mean of 
eg is independent of the condition a « t, i.e., only if the population 
mean of the error term eg and the mean of Cg among persons actually 
employed in sector t are the same* If not, then, ±t\ terms of the 
discussion in the previous section, persons, in sector s are a selected 
sample. The sampling distribution of the eg in the data is not the same 
as the distribution of the eg in nature. This is the case in which 
conventional least squares analysis of the regression based on a sample 
restricted to persons actually in sector s will yield biased estimates of 
the parameters of the wage offer function bg. Such a regression in 
effect ignores the second term on the right-hand side of (20) , and so 
will suffer from omitted variable bias, where the omitted variable in 
question is the conditional moan of eg. (For further discussion of this 
point, see Heckman, 1979c) 
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To derive an alternative to conventional regression that may be tised 
to obtain consistent estimates of the parameters of the wage offer func- 
tion, note that 

(21) E[wg I 2_, s - f ] - 

«I _I Wf iTf(wf , Wn, x) p(Wf, Wn I z) dwf dw^ 

00 00 

/ / iff(Wf. Wn» i.) p(wf, Wn | z) dWf dwn 

where iTg(wf, w^^, jc) « Pr{ln sector s I Wf , w^, x} and p(wf, I ^) • the 
joint density function of Wf, conditional on Zj> Approximate the 
numerator of (21) with a first order Taylor series around the means of 
wf and Wq. Approximate the denominator of (21) with the unconditional 
probability of choosing sector s to obtain an overall approximation: 

(22) E[W3 I z, s . t] -z-b^ "t(r^>r2[n>2L) , 

where ^^^(wf , w^^, x) has been evaluated at mean values of Wf and w^, and 
iTg Is the average value of it ^ In the population. Note that iTq Is the 
probability that an individual will be in sector s and may be computed 
using estimates of the parameters of (18), while iTq is the proportion of 
all persons in sector s* 

Equation (22) suggests an instrumental variable estimator of the 
coefficients bg in the structural wage equation (16). The basis for this 
claim is the form of the approximation to the conditional expectation of 
the wage given the sector of employment in equation (22). This is the 
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approximate regression function for Wg given employment in sector s and 
the exogenous variables Zj. Therefore, by construction, the variables on 
the right-hand side of (22) are orthogonal to the error term in the 
sect:or-specif ic wage regression. These right-hand side variables depend 
on an unkno%m ratio X - ir(^^bf , ^"bn, x)/ TTg, which is the ratio of the 
probability of being employed in sector s evaluated at the mean value of 
the wage in each sector, given Zj to the average probability of being 
employed in sector s« This ratio fluctuates around unity. It is higher 
for individuals with higher than average probabilities of being in sector 
s and lower for individuals with lower than average probabilities of being 
in sector s. This ratio may be estimated by using as the numerator pro- 
bability the fitted value of the estimated logit probability developed 
above and using as the denominator probability the sample proportion in 
sector s. 

Having developed an estimator for thlft^'ratio, we are faced %rith a 
choice of strategies for estimating bg. First, *m could regress the 
sector-specific mges on the product of and the ratio X. Since the 
ratio X is estimated, this strategy %rill lead to problems in determining 
the appropriate measure of precision for this estimator. Alternatively, 
one may use X to develop a set of instruments that are correlated %rith 
but uncorrelated with the error in the conditional wage expectation given 
^ and the sector of employment. These instruments are exactly the right- 
hand side of equation (22). The X must still be estimated; however, this 
approach does not lead to problems in estimating standard errors because 
the convergence of the moment matrix of the instruments is guaranteed by 
the consistency of the logit parameter estimates and by the fact thnt no 
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nonlinear Instruments are used as right-hand side variables In the 
equation being estimated. The estimated residuals may be 
heteroskedastlc? however, In estimation %re allov for this possibility. 
Each row of the Instrument matrix Q Is defined as 

(23) - z^^ Xgi, 

where Xgi - u ( Zj." bf , ±l"V ^l)/ "''"s* ^ " ^> ^s* and - the total 

sample In sector s. To allow for potential misspeclf Icatlon of the 
probability-generating process we add a set of Instruments, q2^, defined 
as 

2 

(24) S2i ■ -£l ^sl* 

The complete Instrument matrix Q, then, consists of Ng rows of 

* jg^^^]. The bg are estimated \i8lng instrumental variables: 

(25) bg^- [28'Q8(Q8^Q8)-^Q8^2s]*^2s'Qs(Qs'Qsr^Qs'Vs. 

where Z is the Ng by k matrix of wage equation variables, Q is the 
Ng by 2k matrix of Instruments, and vr, is the Ng by 1 vector of wages 
observed in sector s. The estimator of the asymptotic variance- 
covariance matrix is 

(26) Var[bg] - Og [Zs'QsCQs' Qsr^Qs'Zsl"^ . 
2 

where a„ is the sum of squared structural residuals divided by the sample 



's 

size Ng 



(27) ag - (w^- 2'bs)'(v.- Z^^s^/^s^ 
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Conceptually, the structural estimator of the parameters relating 
^ is quite different from both the direct and reverse regression 
estimators of those parameters. If jk^ includes a vector of race/ethnic 
indicators, say d, then the structural model developed in this paper 
estimates the coefficients on for the population conditional expec- 
tation of Wg given and not for the subpopulation conditional expec- 
tation of Wg given ^ and s - t for some sector t. This difference is 
important, since the structural model attributes behavioral significance 
to the population conditional expectation and not to the self-selected 
subpopulation conditional expectation. In a direct or reverse regression 
analysis of race/ethnic pay differences, the conditional expectation of 
pay, given the productivity iradex and given the sector of employment 

s, may differ across groups because of systematic differences in the 
employers* pay practices (the usual assumption in statistical discrimin^i- 
tion analyses) or because of systematic differences in the, workers' pre- 
ferences, as modeled by the sectoral choice model above* In general the 
conditional ^expectation of pay, given ^^''bg and sector s, may differ 
across race/ethnic groups because of variation in labor demand (employer 
policies) or labor supply (employee policies). The structural aodel 
developed in this chapter makes assumptions sufficient to identify the 
parameters underlying labor demand (but not labor supply), permitting 
estimation of the conditional expectation of pay offers given only Zj^ 

DATA USED IN iSMPIRICAL STUDIES 

Most of the data used in the empirical studies described in this 
report are derived from the 1976 Survey of Income and Education (SIE). 
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The SIE was conducted during April-July 1976 by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census for the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare (now the 
Department of Health and Human Services), and was the largest national 
survey since the 1970 Census of Population. Most of the procedures and 
definitions used in the SIE are identical to those used in the annual 
March Current Population Survey (CVS), but the SIE also contains 
questions pertaining to income, education, and language skills that are 
not contained in the CPS. For further description of the SIE, see U.S. 
Bureau of the Census (1978). 

We have excluded persons under 21 years old. Among persons 21 years 
old or older in the SIE data base, 8,168 are aispanics, 19,501 are black 
non-Hispanics, and fhe remainder (2^>6,837) are whites (that is, persons 
neither Hispanic nor black). Ethnicity is self-reported. Race, however, 
is determined by interviewer observation. 

Second, we have excluded persons not residing in the continental 
United States; our data therefore exclude persons residing in Hawaii and 
Alaska, and also, of course, persons living in Puerto Rico. 

The SIE therefore refers to a sample of persons in the country as a 
whole, and geography undoubtedly has major effects on pay through its 
association with such factors as (i) regional cost-of-living differen- 
tials, (ii) regional differences in amenities and also, to the extent 
that labor is immobile, (iii) regional differences in factor proportions 
(for example, see Kiefer and Saith, 1977). Moreover, there are important 
regional differences in the location of minority populations and the 
location of various industries, including the federal government. In all 
of our analyses, geography, specifically locational choice, is taken as 
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exogenous* Nevertheless, we have taken several measures to ensure that 
minority groups are compared with nonminority groups from the same 
geographic region* The sampling design of the SIE oversampled less popu- 
lated states, meaning that the geographic distribution of employment 
'^opportunities is not sampled randomly* 

In order to control for the differencei; in labor demand across 
geographic regions, we have used two sets of geographically matched 
samples in our analyses* The logit models of the labor force status were 
estimated using samples of blacks and of %ihite non-*His panics that were 
geographically matched to our sample of Hispanics« Regression analyses 
were performed on federal and non-federal samples that were geographi- 
cally matched to the federal sample* 

We did this geographic matching by state and by what the SIE calls 
central city code, which categorizes persons according co residence in 
the following way: (1) located in the central city of a Standard 
Metropolital Statistical Area (SMSA), (2) located in an SMSA but not in a 
central city, (3) located outside an SMSA, and (4) location not disclosed 
(in order to avoid breaching Census regulations governing 
confidentiality)* Relatively small numbers of persons, mainly persons 
residing in outlying areas, fall into the last of these four categories* 
Thus, for example, after determining the total number of Hispanica living 
in the central city area of the Lof; Angeles-Lcng Beach SMSA in 
California, we randomly selected equal numbers of black non-Hispanics and 
of whites from the total populations of such persons in the same area; 
and similarly for all other areas ^ The result of this process of 
matching was three samples (of Hispanics, black non-Hispanics^ and 
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whites, respectively) t^-^ith the same sampling probabilities for each state 
and central city code. In addition, we produced two samples (of federal 
and non-federal employees, respectively) with the same sampling probabi- 
lities for eacn state and central city code. Therefore, five analysis 
saTjiples were produced: three which were geographicaly matched to the 
Hispanic data and two which were geographically matched to the federal 
data. 

For the samples geographically maf-^hed to the Hispanic sample from 
the SIE, the sampling probabilities for Hispanics and whites are iden- 
tical for each state and central city code« However, because there were 
not enough black non-Hlspanics in the original SIE sample for the West 
and Southwest regions, this group is undersampled for these regions in 
our sample. All federal employees in the SIE are included in the federal 
sample. In the non-federal sample, whites are exactly matched geographi- 
cally but Hispanics and black non-Hlspanics are oversampled. Since eth-* 
nlclty and location are always conditioning variables in the analyses 
using the federal and non-federal samples, the oversampling of blacks and 
Hispanics can be expected to reduce sampling error on ethnicity effects 
without inducing a location bias. 

Since we are not able to observe the actual work experience of the 
individuals in cur data, we must use a measure of potential work 
experience (Mincer, 197A) defined as current age leas years of schooling 
less 5. The problems associated with this proxy are well known, par- 
ticularly as regards male-female differences in potential vs. actual work 
experience. Accordingly, we think it appropriate in analyzing differen- 
tials in cLiployment status, wages, and earnings to consider men and women 
separately. 
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Annual earnings, as defined in our studies, is the total amount of 
income from work received during the year 1975 • The hourly wage, as used 
in our studies ^ is computed as the ratio of annual earnings to annual 
hours of work, where the latter is computed as the product of weeks 
worked during the year 1975 and usual hours worked per week during the 
year 1975. Labor force status is defined according tc standard Current 
Population Survey concepts (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1978) as of the 
wpek preceding the actual survey date. 

The period 1975-76 was part of an unusually severe recession. This 
may have implications for the interpretation of our results. In par- 
ticular, differentials of any kind (skill, racial, etc.) may tend to 
widen during business-cycle slumps and narrow during booms. To the 
extent that this is true, the various effects %?e discuss in this report 
may overstate somewhat the effects that would be observed during more 
normal (less recessionary) times. 

In addition to the SIE we also used the federal government's Central 
Personnel Data File (CPDP). The CPDP is a payroll data set based on 
federal personnel files. CPDP data are derived from various federal 
payroll documents and are used by the federal Office of Personnel 
Management and other federal agencius in studying characteristics of the 
federal civilian work force, in personnel planning, and in other related 
activities. The CPDP is longitudinal in nature, having begun it: 1972 and 
having been updated on an annual basis since that time} thus, it permits 
analyses of several different years. Pinally, since the CPDP covers 
essentially all federal employees, it contains large numbers of Hispanics 
as well as large numbers of persons in other racial and ethnic groups. 
(For further details on the CPDP, see Schneider, 1974.) 
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In computing results using the CPDF, we started with samples of 5,000 
Hlspanlcs and 5,000 non-Hispanics , selected randomly from the total CPDF 
populations present in each of the years 1975, 1976, and 1977. As in our 
work on the SIE data, we then excluded persons who either (1) were not 
living in the continential United States or (11) were under 21 years old. 
This reduced a given year's sample by about 12% to about 8,800 people. 
About 15Z of the persons remaining in any given year's sample after appli- 
cation of this exclusion could not be included in the regression for that 
year due to missing data (mainly for educational attainment or, to a 
lesser extent, race or sex). Also, we computed regressions for each year 
separately for each sex. Thus, the total size of the sample used for 
regressions for a given sex for a particular year is between about 2,000 
(in the regressions for women) and about 5,600 (In the regressions for 
men) . 

In order to provide a basis for comparisons between the various sta- 
tistical procedures described earlier, we estimated a set of different 
wage and earnings models using the same data and definitions. We briefly 
discuss the design of these models. All regression models for wages and 
earnings based on the SIE use the same sets of explanatory variables. 
The regression models for wages and earnings based on the CPDF use dif- 
ferent but similar explanatory variables. The logit models for 
employment sector based on the SIE use an abbreviated set of explanatory 
variables. We describe each explanatory variable list in turn. 

The dependent variable for the wage and earnings analyses based on 
the SIE is either the log of the hourly wage rate or the log of annual 
earnings. Independent variables capture effects on wages associated with 
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human capital, ethnicity, race, age, geography, and other factors. A 
list of all variables used in the wage and earnings regressions based 
the SIE data is as follows: 

Dependent Variables 

either the natural logarithm of the hourly wage rate 
or the natural logarithm of annual earnings 

Independent Variables 

Group A variables (ethnicity and race indictors — variant 1): 
1 if Hispanic, 0 otherwise 
1 if black and not Hispanic, 0 otherwise . 

Group B variables (ethnicity and race indicators — variant 2): 
1 if Puerto Rican, 0 otherwise 

1 if Hispanic but not Puerto Rican, 0 otherwise 
1 if black and not Hispanic, 0 otherwise 

Group C variables (human capital, geography, and other factors): 
number of years of formal education 
1 if graduated from high school, 0 otherwise 
1 if graduated from college, 0 otherwise 
1 if any postgraduate education, 0 otherwise 
1 if currently a full-time student, 0 otherwise 
1 if currently a full-time public school dtudent;, 0 otherwise 
number of years of education received outside the U.S. 
1 if had any education outside the U.S., 0 otherwise 
1 if taught in English, 0 if taught in any other language 
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1 if U.S. -born, spoke English as a child, and speaks English now; 

0 otherwise 

1 If not U.S. -born, 0 otherwise 

number of years lived in U.S. (equal to zero, for persons born 
in U.S.) 

1 if English not the primary language spoken as a child, 

0 otherwise 

1 if English not the primary language spoken now, 0 otherwise 
1 if English not spoken or understood very well, 0 otherwise 

1 if has any physical condition limiting ability to work, 

0 otherwise 

1 if age is ovev 30 and under 'fl, 0 otherwise 
1 if age is over 40 and under 51, 0 otherwise 
1 if age is over 50 and under 65, 0 otherwise 
1 if age ia over 64, 0 otherwise 

potential experience (age minus years of schooling minus 5) 

square of poter.tial experience 

1 if employed part-time, 0 otherwise 

1 if a veteran, 0 otherwise 

1 if lives in New England area (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut), 0 otherwise 

1 if lives in Middle Atlantic area (New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania), 0 otherwise 

1 if Uves in East North Central area (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin), 0 otherwise 

1 if lives in West North Central area (Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas), 0 otherwise 

I if lives in South Atlantic area (Delaware, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida), 0 otherwise 

1 if lives in East South Central area (Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas), 
0 otherwise 
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1 if lives in Pacific area (Washington, Oregon, or California), 
0 otherwise 



Group D variables (population proportions and interactions): 

proportion of population in area (classified by state, SMSA^ and 
central city) that is black non-Hispanic 

proportion of population in area that is Hispanic 

proportion black non-Hispanic in area times years of school 

proportion Hispanic in area times years of school 

proportion black non-Hispanic in area times potential experience 

proportion Hispanic in area times potential experience 

Group E variables (interactions %fith race, ethnicity indicators): 
Hispani*: indicator times years of school 
black non-Hispanic indicator times years of school 
Hispanic indicator times high school graduation indicator 
black non-Hispanic indicator times high school graduation indicator 
Hispanic indicator times college graduation indicator 
black non-Hispanic indicator times college graduation indicator 
Hispanic indicator times postgraduate education indicator 
black non-Hispanic indicator times postgraduate education indicator 
Hispanic indicator times potential experience 
black non-Hispanic indicator times potential experience 
Hispanic indicator times square of potential experience 
black non-Hispanic indicator times square of potential experience 



Group F variables (interactions between race, ethnicity indicators, 
and population proportions) : 

black non-Hispanic indicator times percent black non-Hispanic in 
area 

black non-Hispanic indicator times percent black non-Hispanic in 
area times years in school 
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black non-Hispanic indicator times percent black non-Hispanic in 
area times potential experience 

Hispanic indicator times percent Hispanic in area 

Hispanic indicator times percent Hispanic in area times years in 
school 

Hispanic indicator times percent Hispanic in area times potential 
experience 

Group A and Group B variables are indicators for minority status . 
Group A identifies Hispanics and blacks who are not Hispanics. Group B 
uses the same black non-Hispanic indicator but distinguishes between 
Hispanic subgroups, i.e., those of Puerto Mean origin and other 
Hispanics. 

Group C variables are forms of the basic human capital variables nor- 
mally found in direct wage regressions. The exact form of these 
variables is, of course, limited by the nature of the data available 
in the SIE. These variables— for education, age, potential work 
experience, and the like-are proxies intended to capture the employer's 
attempt to estimate the productivity of potential employees. 

Some variables in Group C go beyond the basic proxies used in most 
previous research. Variables for years of education outside the United 
States and for not speaking English as one's primary language are 
intended to capture effects of immigration and language skills that may 
affect earnings (see Chiswick, 1978, 1980). Indicators of geographic 
location reflect the possible impact of region (that is. regional price 
differentials, capital-labor ratios, etc) on job offers. 

Group D variables reflect local Hispanic and black non-Hispanic popu- 
lation proportions. These population proportions are also multiplied by 
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years of school or potential experience in order to capture possible 
interactions. Group E variables are interactions between human capital 
variables (schooling and potential experience) and minority status. 
Group F variables are triple-interaction effects, i.e., minority indica- 
tors multiplied both by minority popvV>- on proportions and by either 
years of school or years of potential experier-- -e. 

Since the CPDF is similar to the personnel data files of a single 
employer, the variable list for the regression analyses based on these 
data includes more detailed information on the individual's work history. 
The variable list does not include the detailed educational, language, 
and immigrant backgound data found in the SIE. The variables used in the 
regressions based on the CPDF are as follows: 

Dependent Variables 

natural logarithm of annualized salary 

Independent Variables 

Group A (race and ethnicity indicators): 
1 if Hispanic, 0 otherwise 
1 if black, 0 otherwise 

Group B (expanded race and ethnicity indicators): 
1 if Hispanic, 0 otherwise 
1 if black, 0 otherwise 
1 if Oriental, 0 otherwise 
1 if American Indian, 0 otherwise 
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Group C (human capital, geographic location, etc.)s 

educational attainment indicators (1 if possesses the indicated 
characteristics, 0 otherwise*) for each of the following mutually 
exclusive categories: 

completed elementary school, did not complete high school 

has some high school education, but did not complete high school 

has high school diploma or equivalent 

attended terminal occupational training program, but did not 
complete ic 

completed terminal occupational training program 

attended less than one year of college 

attended one year of college 

attended two years of college 

has associate-in-arts or equivalent degree 

attended three years of college 

attended four years of college, but did not receive B,A. or 
equivalent degree 

has B.A. or equivalent degree 

has B.A. or equivalent and some post-B.A. training 

has first professional degree (e.g., J.D., M.D.) 

has first professional degree and some post-first-professional- 
degree training 

has M.A. or equivalent degree 

has M.A. or equivalent and some post-M.A. training 

has ^ sixth-year degree (e.g., Advanced Certificate in 
Education) 

has a sixth-year degree and some post-sixth-year degree training 
has Ph.D. or equivalent degree 

has Ph.D. or equivalent degree and some post-Ph.D. training 
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years since highest degree, for persons with at least a B.A. or 
equivalent (for persons with less than a B«A., this variable is set 
at zero) 

square of years since highest degree 

indicators for field of highest degree, for persons with at least 
a B.A. or equivalent (1 if field of highest degree is the one 
indicated and zero otherwise; set at zero for all persons with less 
than a B«A«), as follows: 

medical doctors (M.D., D.D.S., D.V.M., etc.) 

allied health professions (nursing, therapy, er.cO 

mathematics, architecture > engineering, data processing 

physical or biological sciences 

arts or humanities 

social sciences 

law 

age 

square of age 

years employed in fed^sral government 

square of years employed in federal government 

product of age and years employed in federal government 

1 if has physical or mental disability, 0 otherwise 

indicators for veterans' preference (1 if possesses the indicated 
type of veterans' preference, 0 otherwise), as follows: 

five-point veterans' employment preference 

ten-point disability veterans' employment preference 

ten-point compensable veterans' employment preference 

ten-point other veterans' employment preference (e.g., spouse, 
survivor) 

indicators for state of residence (1 if lives in a particular 
state, 0 otherwise) for all 48 states in the continental U.S. 
and the District of Columbia 
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The Group A and Group B variables differ only in that, in the latter 
group, we distinguish between Orientals and American Indians, on the one 
hand, and all other persons who are neither black nor Hispanic, on the 
other. More or less by definition, this group of all other persons might 
be called majority white. 

Note that our Group C variables (reflecting hutian capital, geographic 
location, and the like) i:re quite similar to the ones used in our SIE 
regression models In some respects, but are rather different in other 
respects. In particular, the CPDF data permit us to derive educational 
attainment indicators that are more detailed than the ones that can be 
obtained from the SIE data: for example, the latter do not contain any 
measures of the number of years elapsed since highest degree, or of the 
field of the highest degree, while the CPDF data do; and while the SIE 
measures the number of years of school completed, the CPDF data provide 
somewhat more information about the amount and kind of educational 
attainment than the simple amount of time spent in school. The CPDF data 
also contain a measure of years of employment in the federal government, 
while the SIE data do not contain any measure of actual work expei.-ience, 
even with one's present employer. Of course, on the other hand, the CPDF 
data do not contain measures of some variables of interest that are 
available in the SIE. For example, the CPDP data do not contain any 
information on language skills and also do not differentiate between race 
or ethnicity. That is, the SIE data classify persons according to both 
race and ethnicity (which, for example, permits one to differentiate be- 
tween black and white Hispanics), while in the CPDF classification scheme 
race and ethnicity are defined in such a way as to make black and 
dispanic mutually exclusive. 
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We use the variables listed above to form two different regression 
models. The first model tises the simple Group A race-ethnicity indica- 
tors and the Group C variables, while the second model uses the expanded 
Group B race-ethnicity indicators and the Group C variables. Note that 
the first model, comprising Group A and Group C variables, is most com- 
parable to the basic model used in our SIE regressions* 

Because of the problems associated with estimating many parameters ia 
logit models we use a smaller set of the available variables in out ana- 
lysis of labor force status. The variable list for the logit analyses 
based on the SIE data is as follows: 

Dependent Variable 

labor force status, categorized as follows: 
eifiployed in the federal sector 
employed in the non-federal sector 
unemployed 

not in the labor force 
Independent Variables 

number of year» of formal education 

potential experience (- age minus years of schooling minus 5) 
1 if age is over 30 and under Al, 0 otherwise 
1 if age is over 40 and under 51, 0 otherwise 
1 if age is over 50, 0 otherwise 

number of years lived in U.S. (equal to age, for persons born in 



U.S.) 
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1 if born in U.S., spoke English as a child, and speaks English now, 

0 otherwise 

1 if married with spouse present, 0 otherwise 
numbet^ of persons in household 

percent of population in area (classified by state, SMSA, and central 
city) that is Hispanic 

percent of population in area that is black non-Hispanic 

percent Hispanic in area times years of school 

percent black non-Hispanic in area times years of school 

percent Hispanic in area times potential experience 

percent black non-Hispanic in area times potential experiar.ce 

1 if of Puerto Ricau origin, 0 otherwise 

We estimate various logit models, containing alternative comh^ ^ations 
of these variables, separately for each sex, using separate samples of 
Hispanics, black non-Hispanics, and white (that is, other) non-Hispanics. 
Note that an indicator for Puerto Rican ethnicity cannot be included in 
logits for samples of black or white non-Hispanics because, by defini- 
tion, this indicator has a value of zero for all such persons* QX) 
other hand, we do include such an indicator in logits for samples of 
Hispanics in order to distinguish between Pur^rto Ricans and other 
Hispanics. 

LABOR FORCE STATUS RESULTS 

One of our principal interests in this research is to compare the 
federal and non-federal sectors* The implications of our logit models 
with respect to employment in these two sectors are summarized in Table 
1, which compares the actual and predicted employment sector for each 
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Table 1 

Comparison of Minorities' Predicted Employment Proportions 
(Predictions use logit coefficients from the sample of whites) 







Federal Employee 


s 


Private Employ 


ees 






Actual 

M 


Predicted 


X 

Diff. 


Actual 

1 
* 


Predicted 
J 


: 

Diff. 


yien 
















Hispanic 




4.53 


3.57 


26.9 


75.82 


75.08 


1.0 


Puerto Rican 




4.58 


2.49 


83.9 


68.64 


77.22 


-11.1 


Hispanic non-Puerto 


Rican 


4.53 


3.71 


22.1 


76.89 


77.22 


2.8 


Black 




5.07 


2.98 


70.1 


67.62 


73.17 


-7.6 


White 




3.91 




— 


78.41 




~ 


Women 
















Hispanic 




1.65 


1.62 


1.9 


46.61 


47.45 


-1.8 


Puerto Rican 




1.35 


1.00 


35,0 


34.28 


51.64 


-33.6 


Hispanic non-Puerto 


Rican 


1.69 


1.71 


-1.2 


48.43 


47.06 


2.9 


Black 




3.53 


1.29 


173.6 


50.96 


52.08 


-2.2 


White 




1.60 






43.95 






Note: Data base is 


the Survey of 


Income and Education; 


see text 


for description of 



analysis* 
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race/ethnic group. The comparison is based oc the characteristics of 
each individual in the sataple (regardless of actual sector). A predicted 
probability was generated using the estimated logit coefficients for 
labor force status from the white sample. All comparisons in this table 
concerning under- or overrepresentaf.ion are made relative to white 
non-Hispanics (men, in the case of the other male ethnic groups; or 
women, in the case of the other female ethnic groups). A positive entry 
for a given sector in the column beaded 'Z Diff/' indicates that the 
group in question is overrepresented in ^hat sector relative to white 
non-Hispanics of the same sex with the same educational attainment, age, 
etc.; a negative entry indicates underrepresentation. 

The main implications of Table 1 may be" summarized as follows. 
First, virtually all minority ethnic groups (that ia, groups other than 
white non-Hispanics) are substantially overrepresented in federal 
employment relative to white non-Hispanics. (The only exceptions to this 
generalization are Hispanic non-Puertc Rl<ian women, who are slightly 
underrepresented in federal employmenu, and Hispanic women generally, 
who are only slightly overrepresented in federal employment, on average.) 
However, note that such overrepreaentation in federal employment is only 
a small proportion of any given group's population. (For example. Table 
1 indicates that men of Puerto Rican origin are overrepresented in 
federal employment in the sense that the actual proportion of such men in 
federal employment is 4. 581, as opposed to the 2. 491 that would be 
expected if this group acted and were treated in regard to labor force 
status as white men with identical schooling, age, etc.) In this sense, 
an end to such overrepresentation would not involve the reallocation of 
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a large number of persons* Second, Puerto Ricans of either sex are also 
substantially underrepresented in non-federal employment relative to com- 
parable white non-Hispanics. Third, black non-Hispanic males are also 
underrepresented in non-federal employment. Recall that these differen- 
ces in labor force status cannot be attributed exclusively to either 
supply or demand factors (e.g., to individual tastes or to employer 
discrimination) since the estimated version of the logit model does not 
identify either of these two behavioral relationships separately. 

To complement Table 1, we present in Table 2 a summary of the implica- 
tions of our logit results concarning the relation between ethnicity and 
nonemployment , i.e., either xmemployment or absence from the labor force. 
This shows that both men and women in each of the minority ethnic groups 
considered in our analyses are overrepresented among the unemployed, 
relative ''hites with comparable schooling, age, family composition, 
etc. Noil iaerto Rican Hispanlcs of either sex and black women tend to he 
underrepresented among persons not in the labor force; Puerto Ricans of 
either sex, and black men, tend to be overrepresented. 

All things considered, our logit results suggest that ethnicity as 
such does not have particularly pronounced association with labor force 
status once one holds constant the effects of other supply and demand 
factors such as age, schooling, family composition, and the like. One 
simple way to illustrate this is aho%m in Table 3. In this table, we 
show how changing the ethnicity of all ethnic groups to %Jhite 
non-Hispanic (without changing their age, schooling, etc.) would alter 
the distribution of our total sample by labor force status. As shown 
there, changing the ethnicity of all persons in our sample to white %fOuld 
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Table 2 

Comparison of Minorities' Predicted Unemployment 
and Not-in-Labor-Force Proportions 
(Predictions use logit coefficients from the sample of whites) 







Unemployed 




Not 


in Labor Force 






Actual 
X 


Predicted 
% 


% 

Diff. 


Actual 
X 


Predicted 
X 


Z 

Diff. 


Men 














Hispanic 


5.83 


5.43 


7.4 


18.03 


20.23 


-10.9 


Puerto Rican 


8.92 


7.24 


23.2 


21.31 


17.09 


25.9 


Hispanic non-Puerto Rican 


5.43 


5.20 


.2 


17.58 


20.63 


-14.8 


Black 


7.16 


5.20 


37.7 


27.38 


21.64 


26.5 


White 


3.45 


— 


— 


22.54 




— 


Women 














Hispanic 


4.90 


4.96 


7.5 


52.80 


53.52 


-1.3 


Puerto Rican 


6.37 


4.87 


30.8 


62.74 


49.73 


26.2 


Hispanic non-Puerto Rican 


4.70 


4.52 


4.0 


51.44 


54.04 


-4.8 


Black 


7.21 


4.78 


50.8 


41.20 


43.69 


-11.8 


White 


3.32 






51.13 







Note: Data base is the Survey of Income and Education; see text for description of 
analysis . 
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Table 3 

Comparison of Predicted and Actual Labor Force 
Distribution for Entire Sample 
(Predictions use logit coefficients from the sample of whites) 





Men 


(N » 10,025) 


Women 


(N - 11,361) 




Actual 
Z 


xt Wnlte.. 
Predicted Z 


ActUelX 

Z 


Predicted Z 


Labor Force Status 










tmd Kl Uf ^ w T w U 

In federal sector 

Tn non— federal sector 


72.86 
4.40 
68,46 


73. 9A 
3.57 
70.37 


A5.78 
2.09 
43.69 


AA.89 
1.53 
A3 .36 


Unemployed 


5.22 


A. 62 


A. 86 


A. 14 


Not in labor force 


21.92 


21. AA 


49.36 


50.97 


Ethnicity 










Hispanic 
Puerto Rican 
Other 


33-51 
4.36 
34.15 




37.91 
A. 56 
33.35 




Black 


22.99 




2A.16 




White 


38.49 




37.93 





Note: Data base is the Survey of Income and Education; see text for 
description of analysis. 
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produce rather small shifts in the distribution of our total sample by 
labor force status. For example, the proportion unemployed among men 
would fall about 0.6 of a percentage point, while the proportion unemployed 
among women would fall by about 0.7 of a percentage point. (Recall, 
also, that our total sample for each sex consists of roughly equal num- 
bers of Hispanics and white non-Hispanic s , with somewhat smaller numbers 
of black non-Hispanics. Thus, minorities are substantially overrepre- 
sented in our sample relative to their representation in the population- 
meaning that any changes of the kind shown in Table 3 would be much 
smaller in the actual population than they are in our sample.) 



DIRECT REGRESSION RESULTS FROM THE SIE DATA 

In this section we discuss our direct (conventional least squares) 
regression results on ethnic pay differences, taking each sex in turn. 
(See J. Abowd and Killingsworth, 1981, for detailed tables; A. Abowd, 
1982, for alternative specifications.) 

Results for Men 

1. Magnitudes . The pay differential for a given ethnic group rela- 
tive to comparable white non-Hlspanics varies considerably by ethnic 
group (and, as noted below, to a lesser extent by sector). All differen- 
tials are negative, implying that minority ethnic groups tend to be paid 
less than whites who are otherwise comparable (in terms of the other 
variables in the regression nodel from which the differential is 
derived). They are largest in absolute value (between about -.14 to 
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-.25) for black non-Hlspanics , smallest in absolute value (between about 
-.01 to -.05) for non-Puerto Rican Hispanics, and of intermediate size 
(between about -.07 to -.13) for Puerto Rlcans. 

2. Statistical significance . As measured by t-statistics, the sta- 
tistical significance of these pay differentials is generally quite 
substantial for blacks (t-ratios for most black-white differentials are 
between about 5.9 and 9.9); t-ratios for most Puerto Rican-white dif- 
ferentials are considerably lower (between about 0.8 and 2.2). Most dif- 
ferentials between non-Puerto Rican Hispanics and comparable whites would 
not be judged statistically different from zero at conventional levels 
(t-ratios for most of these differentials are between about 0.3 and 1.5). 

3. Sectoral patterns * For all three m'inority ethnic groups, 
minority-white differentials in wages are larger in absolute value (that 
is, more negative) in the federal sector than in the non-federal sector, 
while minority-white differentials in earnings are larger in the non- 
federal sector than in the federal sector* For example, the blAck-white 
wage differential in the federal versus non-federal sector is about -.16 
to -.18 (-.14), while the comparable figure for the earnings differential 
in the federal versus non-federal sector is about -.16 to -.17 (-•25)« 

A. Alternative dependent variables . For all three minority groups, 
the wage differential la larger than the earnings differential in the 
federal sector, but smaller than the earnings differential in the non- 
federal sector. For example, for Puerto Rlcans, the %mge (earnings) dif- 
ferential is about -.12 to -.13 (-.08 to -.10) in the federal sector, 
while in the non-federal sector the wage (earnings) differential is about 
-.07 to -.08 (-.13). 
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5. Alternative models . For all three minority groups, estimates of 
a given differential are relatively robust with respect to alternative 
models (that is, use of alternative sets of independent variables). For 
example, regression estimates of the Puerto Rican-white differential are 
about -.08 to -.12 when population proportion variables are not included, 
and are about -.10 to -.13 when such variables are included among these 
regressors. (Changes in differentials for most other race/ethnic groups 
attendant upon inclusion of these variables are smaller still.) 

Results for Women 

1. Magnitudes . With a few exceptions, minority-white pay differen- 
tials among women are smaller than among men, and many are either posi- 
tive (implying that certain groups of minority women are paid more than 
comparable white women) or else essentially zero, in a statistical sense. 
The black-white pay differential among WDmen is about .05 to -.05; the 
Puerto Rican-white female pay differential is about .12 to about -.40; 
and the non-Puerto Rican Hispanic-white pay differential is about .04 to 
-.13. 

2. Statistical significance . On the whole, the statistical signifi- 
cance of minority-white pay differentials, as measured by their t-ratios, 
is lower among women than among men. Black-white differentials among 
women have t-ratios in the range 0.6 to 2.1; Puerto Rican-white differen- 
tials have t-ratios between .07 and 1.6; and non-Puerto Rican Hispanic- 
white differentials have t-ratios between .7 and 2.3. 

3. Sectoral patterns . With a few exceptions, minority-white pay 
differentials among women are more negative (that is, lower in absolute 
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value) In the federal than in the non-federal sector. For example, the 
black-white pay differential is about -.04 to -.05 in the federal sector, 
while differentials in the non-federal sector are between about .OS and 
-.05. 

4. Alternative dependent variables . Black-white and non-Puerto 
Rican Hispanic-white differentials in rages are typically more negative 
(that is, larger in absolute value if negative, or smaller in absolute 
value if positive) than are earnings differentials; while in the case of 
Puerto Rican-white differentials just the reverse holds. For example, 
the Puerto Rican-white wage differential is about ^06 to .12, while the 
earnings differential Is about -.01 to -.40; black-white and non-Puerto 
Rican Hispanic-white differentials in wages (earnings) are about -.02 to 
-.13 (.04 to -.09). 

5. Alternative models . For all three minority groups, estimates of 
pay differentials are relatively robust with respect to alternative 
models (that is, use of alternative sets of independent variables). For 
example, regression estimates of the Puerto Rican-white *rage (earnings) 
differential are about .06 to .12 (-.01 to -.40) when population propor- 
tion variables are not included, and about -06 to .14 (-.01 to -.39) when 
such variables are included among the regressors in a given model. 

REVERSE REGRESSION RESULTS FROM THE SIE DATA 

In this section we present the results of our reverse regression 

analysis for each sex. (See J. Abowd and Killingsworth, 1981, for 

detailed tables and A. Abowd, 1982, for a discussion of alternative 
specifications . ) 
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Results for Men 



1. Magnitudes > The pay differential for a given ethnic group rela- 
tive to comparable white non-Hispanics varies considerably by ethnic 
group (and, as noted below, to a lesser extent by sector). Unlike the 
direct regression differentials, most of which are negative (implying 
that minorities tend to receive lower pay than comparable whites), most 
of the reverse regression differentials are positive (implying that 
minorities tmd to receive higher pay than comparable whites). The 
black-white differential is between about .06 and -.05; the non-Puerto 
Rican Hispanic-white differential is between about .14 and .02; and the 
Puerto Rican-white differential is between about .06 and -.01. 

2. Statistical significance . As measured by their t-statistics , the 
statistical significance of these pay differentials is generally quite 
substantial for non-Puerto Rican Hispanics (t-statistics for this group 
are between about 3.7 and 5.9). Black-white differentials in the federal 
sector, and Puerto Rican-white differentials in the non-federal sector, 
also have relatively high t-ratios (between about 3.4 and 4.2, and be- 
tween about 1.5 and 3.1, respectively). However, black-white differen- 
tials in the non-federal sector and Puerto Rican-white differentials in 
the federal sector would not generally be judged different from zero, in 
a statistical sense, at conventional levels of significance. 

3. Sectoral patterns . The magnitudes and even signs of these dif- 
ferentials vary considerably by sector. Puerto Rican-white differentials 
are always smaller in algebraic value (either negative, or else positive 
but small) in the federal sector than in the non-federal sector (the 
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range of federal sector differentials is about .02 to -.01, while the 
non-federal sector differential is about .06). On the other hand, dif- 
ferentials between non-Puerto Rican Hispanics and comparable whites in 
the non-federal sector (which are in the range .07 to .02) are smaller 
than the differentials in the federal sector (which are in the range .14 
to .09). Finally, introducing population proportion variables changes 
completely the sectoral pattern of the black-white differentials. In 
models in which these variables are not included, the black-white dif- 
ferential in the federal versus non-federal sector is -.04 to -.05 (.02 
to .01), but when such variables are included the differential in the 
feuaral versus non-federal sector is between about .04 and .06 (.01 and 
.00). 

4, Alternative dependent variables . For all three minority groups, 
the wage differential is about the same as the earnings differential both 
in the federal and in the non-federal sector. For example, for Puerto 
Ricans, the wage (earnings) differential is about .02 to .01 (.00 to 
-.01) in the federal sector, while in the non-federal sector the wage and 
earnings differentials are both about .06 and .05. 

5, Alternative models . For Puerto Ricans and other Hispanics, esti- 
mates of differentials are relatively robust with respect to alternative 
models (that is, use of alterative sets of independent variables). On 
the other hand, the federal black-white differential seems to be fairly 
sensitive to inclusion of population proportion variables. When such 
variables are excluded, the federal (non-federal) black-white pay dif- 
ferential is between about -.04 and -.05 (.02 and .01), and when such 
variables are included, the differential is between about .06 aud .04 
(.01 and .00). 
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Results for Women 

1. Magnitude s^. Minority-white pay differentials among women exhibit 
few obvious patterns; very roughly speaking, there appear to be about as 
many positive differentials (implying that minority women are paid more 
than comparable white women) as negative differentials (implying that 
minority women are paid less than comparable white women), and a large 
number do not appear to be different from zero (in a statistical sense) 
at conventional levels of significance. Tb.e black-white pay differential 
is between about .04 and -.17; the Puerto Rican-white pay differential is 
betve«ja about .14 and -.11; the non-Puerto Rican Hispanic-white pay dif- 
ferential is between about .08 and -.01. 

2. Statistical significance . On the whole, the statistical 
significance of minority-white pay differentials, as measured by their t- 
ratios, is lower among women than among men. Black-white differentials 
among women have t-ratioa in the range 1.1 to 8.6; Puerto Rican-white 
differentials have t-ratios between .4 and .5.1; and non-Puerto Rican 
Hispanic-white differentials have t-ratios between .2 and V.6. 

3. Sectoral patterns > With a few exceptions, minority-white pay 
differentials among women are lower in algebraic value (that is, larger 
in absolute value if negative, and smaller if positive) in the federal 
than in the non-federal sector. For example, the black-white pay dif- 
ferential is about -.02 to -.17 in the federal sector, while differen- 
tials in the non-federal sector are between about .04 and .02. 

4. Alternative dependent variables . Black-white and Puerto Rican- 
white differentials in earnings are typically more negative (that is, 
larger in absolute value if negative, or smaller in absolute value if 
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positive) than are wage differentials. For example, the Puerto Rican- 
white wage differential is about .14 to »^03, while the earnings differen* 
tial is about -c04 to On the other hand, non-Puerto Rican 

Hispanic-white differentials in wages are greater in algebraic value in 
the federal sector, and are smaller in the non-federal sector, than are 
non-Puerto Rican Hispanic-white differentials in earnings. 

5. Alternative models * For all thrcje minority groups, estimates of 
pay differentials seem fairly robust with respect to alternative models 
(that is, use of alternative sets of independent variables). For example, 
regression estimates of the Puerto Rican-white wage (earnings) differen- 
tial are about .14 to .03 (-.04 to -.ll) when population proportion 
variables are not included, and about .13 to .05 (-.05 to -.08) when such 
variables are included among the regressors in a given model. 

STRUCTURAL REGRESSION RESULTS FROM THE SIE DATA 

We now discuss our structural (instrumental variable) regression 
results for each sex. (See J. Abowd and Killingsworth, 1981, for 
detailed tables, and A. Abowd, 1982, for a discussion of alternative spe- 
cifications • ) 

Results for Men 

1. Magnitudes . The pay differential for a given ethnic group rela- 
tive to comparable white non-Hispanics varies considerably by ethnic 
group (and, as noted below, to a lesser extent by sector). In most 
cases, these differentials are negative (implying that minority groups 
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are paid less than comparable whites), and many of them are quite close 
to the corresponding direct wage regression differential- (We say more 
about this below.) Differentials are largest in absolute value (between 
about -.14 to -.25) for black non-Hispanics , smallest in absolute value 
(between about -.01 to -.05) for non-Puerto Rlcan Hispanics, and of 
intermediate size (between about -.07 to -.14) for Puerto Ricans. 

2. Statistical significance . As measured by their t-statistics, the 
statistical significance of these pay differentials is generally quite 
substantial for blacks (t-ratios for irost black-white differentials are 
between about 6.2 and 10.4); t-ratios for most Puerto Rican-white dif- 
ferentials are considerably lower (between about 1.0 and 2.1). Most dif- 
ferentials between non-Puerto Rican Hispanlcs and comparable whites would 
not be judged statistically different from zero at conventional levels 
(t-ratios for most of these differentials are between about 0.3 and 1.5). 

3. Sectoral patterns . For all three minority ethnic groups, 
minority-white differentials in wages are lai:ge)T in absolute value (that 
is, more negative) in the federal sector than in the non-federal sector, 
while minority-white differentials in earnings are larger in the non- 
federal sector than in the federal sector. For example, the black-white 
wage differential in the federal versus non-federal sector is about -.18 
to -.20 (-.14), while the comparable figure for the earnings differential 
in tha federal versus non-federal sector is about -.17 to -.19 (-.25). 

4. Alternative dependent variables . For all three minority groups, 
the wage differential is larger than the earnings differential in the 
federal sector, but smaller than the earnings differential in the non- 
federal sector. For example, for Puerto Ricans, the wage (earnings) 
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differential is about -.14 (-.11) in the federal sector, while in the 
non-federal sector the wage (earnings) differential is about -.07 to -.08 
(-.13). 

5. Alternative models . For all three minority groups, estimates of 
a given differential are relatively robust with respect to alternative 
models (that is, use of alternative sets of independent variables). For 
example, regression estimates of the Puerto Rican-white differential are 
about -.08 to -.14 when population proportion variables are not included 
and are about -.07 to -.14 when such variables are inclijided among the 
regressors . 

Results for Women 

1. Magnitudes . With a few exceptions, minority-white pay differen- 
tials among women are smaller than among men; most are fairly similar to 
the corresponding direct wage regression estimate; many are essentially 
zero, in a statistical sense* The black-white pay differential among 
women is about .06 to -.09; the Puerto Rican-white female pay differen- 
tial is about .29 to -.53; and the non-Puerto Rican Hispanic-white pay 
differential is about .03 to -.36. 

2. Statistical significance . On the whole, the statistical signi- 
ficance of minority-white pay differentials, as measured by their t- 
r«..lcs, is lower among women than among men. Black^hite differentials 
among women have t-ratios in the range 0.1 to 1.7; Puerto Rican-white 
differentials have t-ratios between 0.2 and 0.9; and non-Puerto Rican 
Hispanic-white differentials have t-ratios between 0.4 and 2.0. 
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3. Sectoral patterns . Black-white and non-Puerto Rican Hispanic- 
white pay differentials among women are usually somewhat more negative 
(that is, lower in absolute value) in the federal than in the non-federal 
sector. For example, the black-white differential is about -.00 to -.09 
in the federal sector, while differentials in the non-federal sector are 
between .06 and -.02. Finally, the Puerto Rican-whitc. differential is 
always larger in absolute value in the federal sector than it i8 in the 
non-federal sector—but the estimated wage differentials imply that 
Puerto Ricans are paid more than comparable whites, particularly in the 
federal sector, while the estimated earnings differentials imply that 
Puerto Ricans are paid less than comparable whites, especially in the 
federal sector. (See below.) 

4. Alternative dependent^ariablea . Black-white and non-Puerto 
Rican Hispanic-white differentials in wages are typically more negative 
(that is, larger in absolute value if negative, or smaller in absolute 
value if positive) than are earnings differentials; while in the case of 
Puerto Rican-white wage differentials just the reverse holds. For 
example, the Puerto Rlcan-white wage differential is about .25 to .29 in 
the federal sector (vs. about .05 in the non-federal sector), while the 
differential in earnings in the federal sector is about -.39 to -.53 
(vs. -.02 to -.03 in the non-federal sector). 

5. Alternative models . For all three minority groups, estimates of 
pay differentials are fairly robust with respect to alternative models 
(that is, use of alternative sets of independent variables). For example, 
regression estimates cf the black-white wage (earnings) differential are 
about .05 to »29 (-.02 to -.53) when population proportion variables are ' 
not included and about .05 to .25 (-.03 to .39) when such variables are 
included among the regressors in a given model. 
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DIRECT AND REVERSE WAGE REGRESSION RESULTS FROM THE CPDF DATA 

In this section we discuss direct and reverse regression results 
derived from the federal government CPDF data* 

1. Results by race/ethnicity and sex * In general, the CPDF results 
seem fairly similar to the SIE results as regards racial and ethnic pay 
differentials by sex within the federal sector. As in the SIE results, 
the CPDF results imply that both Hispanics and blacks are paid less 
within the federal sector than are whites (that is, either nop-black 
non-Hispanics, including American Indians and Orientals as well as 
majority %ihites; or majority whites as such). In general, black-white 
pay differentials in the CPDF results are larger in absolute value than 
Hispanic-white pay differentials; and, for either racial-ethnic group, 
the minority-white differential among men is larger than the minority- 
white differential among wmen. Most of the CPDF differentials are sta- 
tistically different from zero at reasonable levels of significance. 

2. Results by type of statistical model . In our CPDF results, as in 
our SIE results, reverse wage regression generally produces estimates of 
differentials that are less negative than those derived using direct wage 
regression; indeed, in several instances (notably for Hiapanics), th'^ 
direct wage regression estimate of the minority-white differential has 

a negative sign (implying that minority persons are paid less than com- 
parable whites), but the reverse wage regression estimate is positive 
(implying that minority persons are paid more than compairable whites). 
Black women are an exception to this generalization, however; in some 
cases, the reverse wage regression estimate of the black-white different 
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cial for women is slightly more negative than the corresponding direct 
wage regression estimate. Finally, the shrinkage in the estimated dif- 
ferential (thau is, the extent to which use of reverse wage regression 
makes a given differential less negative) seems, in general, to be 
smaller in the CPDF data than in the SIE data. 

3. Comparison with results derived from the SI E. On the whole, both 
the direct and reverse wage regression estimates of the black-white dif- 
ferential derived from the CPDF ^.re similar to the direct and re^.rse 
wage regression estimates of this differential derived from the SIE. 
(However, the CPDF direct wage regression black-white differentials among 
men seem somewhat smaller, in absolute value, than the corresponding SIE 
estimates.) On the other hand, the CPDF estimates of the Hispanic-white 
differential seem, in general, to be somewhat closer to zero (either 
smaller if positive, or less negative, if negative) than the 
corresponding SIE estimates. However, the differences between the SIE 
and CPDF estimates do not, in general, seem particularly large. 

COMPARISON OF ALTERNATIVE ESTIMATORS AND RESULTS 

We now consider the alternative estimation techniques that we have 
used in evaluating the determinants of pay. We do this using our pre- 
ferred results from the SIE for men and for women, which we set out in 
Tables 4 and 5, respectively. These results are all evaluated aV. the 
mean values of all variables for white non-Hispanics and are derived from 
either our basic regression model (in which case they are labeled 
"without population proportions") or from our detailed regression model 
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with population proportions but without three-way interactions (in which 
case they are labeled "with population proportions"). 

In drawing conclusions about our three different estimation tech- 
niques from Tables A and 5, it is worth recalling that these techniques 
are concerned with different statistical and conceptual issues. First, 
structural regression is concerned with estimating the answer to the 
first methodological question; that is, with estimating differences in 
employer wage offers. It does not, however, make a correction for 
possible measurement error bias. Second, both direct and reverse wage 
regressions are concerned with estimating the answer to the second method- 
ological question; that is, with estimating differences in compensation 
conditional on employment. Direct regression does not make a correction 
for possible measurement error bias while reverse regression does make a 
correction of this kind. Thus, it would be reasonable to expect that 
these three different techniques would produce different results. The 
key issue is, of course, the extent to which results derived from these 
techniques do in fact differ. 

As before, it seems advisable to consider each sex separately. As 
regards men, it is evident from Table 4 that the reverse regression dif- 
ferentials contrast sharply with both the direct and the structural 
regression differentials: differentials estimated using either of the 
latter two techniques are usually negative (and often significantly dif- 
ferent from zero, in a statistical sense), while differentials estimated 
using the former technique are frequently positive. As regards the 
federal sector, both structural and direct regression differentials are 
negative, but the latter are usually somewhat smaller in absolute value 
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Table 4 



Summary of Direct, Reverse, and Structural Wage Regression Estimates of 
Ethnic Differentials in Pay for Men Evaluated at Mean Values of Whites 





Federal Sector 




Non-Federal Sector 




Hispanics cf 
Puerto Rican 
Origin 


Hispanic 
non-Puerto 
Ricans 


Bla*:ks 


Hispanics of 
Puerto Rican 
Origin 


Hispanic 
non-Puerto 
Ricans 


Blacks 


A. Without Population Proportion Variables 










1 . Log Wages 
direct 


-.1241 
( .0820) 


-.0466 
(.0321) 


-.1789 

(.0183) 


-.0799 


-.0265 
( .0232) 


-.1426 
(.0192) 


reverse 


.0201 
(.0497) 


.1097 
(.0186) 


-.0471 
(.0111) 


.0619 

( 02011 


.0509 
( .0085) 


(.0897) 


structural 


-.1413 
(.0856) 


-.0513 
(.0342) 


-.1987 
(.0191) 


-.0783 
( .0482) 


-.0257 
(.0232) 


(.0191) 


2. Log Earnings 
direct 


-.0857 
(.1072) 


«.0186 
(.0419) 


-.1650 
( .0238) 


-.1340 
(.0628) 


-.0441 
(.0303) 


-.2476 
(.2503) 


L C V C L 9 c 


.0042 
(.0682) 


.1362 
(.0255) 


-.0517 
(.0151) 


nA7 Q 

(.0323) 


0403 
(.0137) 


.0133 
(.0145) 


structural 


-.1083 
(.1118) 


-.0404 
(.0447) 


-ol887 
(.0250) 


— . Ljhh 

(.0629) 


-.0437 
(.0303) 


-.2472 
(.0250) 


B. With Population 


Proportion Variables 










1 • Log Wages 
direct 


-.1279 
(.0821) 


-.0476 
(.0337) 


-.1612 

(.0204) 


-,0697 


-.0080 
( .0241) 


-.1420 
( .0202) 


reverse 


.0056 
(.0521) 


.0945 
(.0195) 


.0390 
(.0116) 


.0818 

t . \J ^ X X y 


.0682 
( .0090) 


(.0095) 


structural 


-.1444 
(.0856) 


-*0503 
(.0356) 


-.1750 
(.0214) 


-.0676 
(.0482) 


-.0070 
(.0241) 


( .0202) 


2 • Log Earnings 
direct 


-.0965 
(.1073) 


-.0108 
(.0440) 


-.1564 
(.0267) 


—.1304 

( .0630) 


-.0443 
(.0315) 


-.2497 
(.0264) 


reverse 


-.0140 
(.0705) 


.1083 
(.0264) 


.0584 
(.0156) 


.0587 
(.0325) 


.0235 
(.0137) 


.0030 
(.0146) 


structural 


-.1134 
( .1118) 


-.0278 
(.0465) 


-.1726 
(.0280) 


-.1299 
(.0631) 


-.0438 
(.0315) 


-.2475 
(.0264) 


Note: Data base is the Survey 


of Income and 


Education; 


standard errors 


are in parentheses. 
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Table 5 

Summary of Direct, Reverse, and Structural Wage Regression Estimates of 
Ethnic Differentials in Pay for Women Evaluated at Mean Values of Whites 



Federal Sector 



Non-Federal Sector 



Hispanics of Hispanic 
Puerto Rican non-Puerto 



Hispanics of Hispanic 
Puerto Rican non-Puerto 





Origin 






u rig in 


ivxcanu 


Diacivs 


A. Without Population Proportions 












1. Log Wages 
direct 


.1209 
( .1576) 


-.1268 
(.0567) 


-.0501 
(.0236) 


-.0590 
(.0619) 


-.0267 
(.0262) 


-.0119 
(.0189) 


reverse 


.0320 
( .0765) 


.0127 
(.0264) 


-.0512 
(.0110) 


.1398 
(.0276) 


.0659 
(.0183) 


.0329 
(.0095) 


structural 


.2943 
(.3268) 


-.3615 

( 17RA^ 
V . X / o*t } 


-.0025 

V • U JO/ ) 


.0472 

^ . UO^X ) 


-.0290 


-.0147 


2. Log Earnings 
direct 


-.3962 
( .2522) 


-.0327 

V, • U^U / ) 


-.0378 

V • U J / / ) 


-.0075 

f 1 ni L\ 

\ ^ LkJ/ H J 


.0350 
^ . U** DH ) 


.0537 
/ n*^07^ 

V •UjZ / ) 


reverse 


-.1133 
( .1340) 


.0574 

\ m KJHO^ J 


-.1665 

. Kjx.yH ) 


-.0394 
V • UZ JO ) 


.0176 


.0444 

V, . UloZ ) 


structural 


-.5281 
( .5908) 


.1889 


-.0945 

\ . Uo ^7 ) 


-.0185 

f 1 077 ^ 


.0332 

\ . UH ) 


.0563 

^ • UJZ 7 ) 


B. With Population Proportions 












1. Log Wages 
direct 


.1363 
(.1575) 


-.1328 

(.0586) 


-.0485 
(.0263) 


.0622 
(.0621) 


-.0199 
(.0273) 


-.0149 
(.0195) 


reverse 


.0548 
( .0820) 


-.0050 
(.0283) 


-.0205 
(.0118) 


.1349 
(.0281) 


.0802 
(.0105) 


.0174 
(.0097) 


structural 


.2474 
( .3264) 


(.1/59) 


-.0045 
(.0381) 


.0508 
(.0622) 


-.0242 
(.0273) 


-.0173 
(.0195) 


2. Log Earnings 
direct 


-.3997 
(.2523) 


-.0911 
(.0938) 


-.0507 
(.0421) 


-.0144 
(.1077) 


.0350 
(.0473) 


.0402 
(.0338) 


reverse 


-.0754 
(.1392) 


.0208 
(.0480) 


-.1228 
(.0202) 


-.0513 
(.0548) 


.0581 
(.0203) 


.0216 
( .0189) 


structural 


-.3938 
( .5611) 


-.1211 
(.3025) 


-.0112 
(.0655) 


-.0256 
(.1080) 


.0321 
(.0474) 


.0415 
(.0339) 



Note: Data base is the Survey of Income and Education; standard errors are in parentheses < 
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than the former. On the other hand, structural and direct regression 
differentials for the non-federal seccor, While usually negative, are 
also generally quite close to each other; indeed, in many instances, a 
structural wage regression differential for the non-federal sector is 
usually slightly smaller than its direct wage regression counterpart, 
although the difference is generally very small. Finally, in most 
instances (particularly as regards the federal sector), t-ratios for 
structural wage regression differentials are somewhat larger than t- 
ratios for their direct wage regression counterparts: standard errors of 
estimated structural wage regression differentials are slightly larger 
than standard errors of estimated direct wage regression differentials, 
but the estimates themselves are larger still, particularly for the 
federal sector. 

While Table 4 thus suggests a variety of generalizations concerning 
the impact of using alternative estimation techniques as far as estimates 
for men are concerned, Table 5, for women, suggests little in the way of 
patterns or stylized facts. The three estimation techniques, applied to 
the federal sector, seem to produce three rather different sets of esti- 
mated ethnic differentials among women. Estimates for the non-federal 
sector derived using the three techniques seem, on the whole and roughly 
speaking, to be somewhat closer together. However, in many cases—and 
to a much greater extent than is true of our results *^ien the dif- 
ferentials for women rt^ported in Table 5 would not be judged different 
from zero, at conventional levels of significance, regardless of the tech- 
nique used in estimating them. In this sense, then, the results of these 
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different estimation techniques are closer together than cursory inspec- 
tion of Table 5 might suggest. 

Table 6 compares the results obtained from both the SIE and the CPDF 
for the year 1975. For the two estimation techniques considered, direct 
and reverse, the results from these data sources are quite similar. 
Essentially the same inferences are supported in either data set. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

There is not much consistent or compelling evidence in our results to 
suggest that minority women generally suffer substantial wage discrimina- 
tion (in either the Question 1 or Question 2 sense) relative to com- 
parable white women. One possible exception to this statement concerns 
black women in the federal sector, where our results usually show negative 
pay differentials • (However, a considerable number of these differen- 
tials do not differ from zero, in a statistical sense, at reasonable 
levels of significance.) An important caveat in this respect is that our 
data do not contain measures of actual work experience (Garvey and 
Reimers, 1980). We are, therefore, forced to use a proxy, potential 
experience . 

Second, as regards ethnic differentials in pay among men, our results 
suggest (a) that minority men may suffer discrimination both in terms of 
conditional differentials a ' in trnas of offers, and (b) t-^ ^....mates 
of the magnitudes of both kinas cf -discrimination may be subject to 
serious measurement error bias. Part (a) of this conclusion follows in a 
straightforward way from consideration of our direct and structural wage 
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Table 6 

Comparison of Ethnic Pay Differentials for Men and Women 
for 1975 Derived from SIE and CPDF Data 







Men 




Women 






CVTiP 




ppni? 


Hlspanlcs 










direct 


-.0558 
(.0304) 


-.0543 
(.0080) 


-.102^ 
(.054^) 


-.0134 
(.0114) 


reverse 


.0993 
(.0176) 


.0283 
(.0062) 


.0146 
(.0251) 


-.0017 
(.0107) 


Blacks 










direct 


-.1787 
(.0182) 


-.1381 
(.0130) 


-.0503 
(.0236) 


-.0603 
(.0151) 


reverse 


-.0471 
( .0111) 


-.0421 
(.0110) 


-.0512 
(.0110) 


-.0441 
(.0147) 



Notes: Standard errors are in parentheses. SIE columns present 

regression differentials derived from the Survey of Income and 
Education for men and women in the federal sector; dependent 
variable - natural logarithm of hourly wages. CPDF columns present 
regression differentials derived from the federal Central Personnel 
Data File; dependent variable - natural logarithm of annualized 
salary. 
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regression results; note that our results provide much stronger support 
(in the sense of statistical significance) for this proposition with 
respect to blacks than with respect to Puerto Rican or other Hispanics. 
Part (b) of this conclusion is prompted by our reverse wage regression 
results- ^ 

Third, our results also suggest that wage discrimination against 
minority males (particularly blacks) is greater in the federal than ia 
tha non-federal sector, while earnings discrimination against minority 
males (particularly blacks) is smaller in the federal than in the non- 
federal sector. At first sight, this may seem paradoxical: if the non- 
federal sector is better than the federal sector as regards wage discri- 
mination, why isn*t it also better as regards earnings discrimination? 
One possible explanation of this apparent paradox h/as to do with 
employment instability, which is greater in the non-federal sector than 
in the federal sector: if minorities suffer substantially and dispropor- 
tionately (relative to comparable whites) from the relatively greater 
employment instability (layoffs, etc) in the non-federal sector, then 
the non-federal sector could well be worse than the federal sector as 
regards earnings differentials even if it is better as regards wages. 
Our logit results on labor force status appear to suggest that minority 
groups generally are overrepresented among the unemployed. While this 
finding does not prove the validity of our conjecture about sectoral pat- 
terns in wage vs. earnings differentials, it is certainly consistent with 
it. 

Of course, the notion thar discrimination within the federal sector 
may be substantial is noc neV. Our .esvilts not only support this view 
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but also suggest something else: discrimination against minority males, 
particularly in terms of wages and with respect to blacks, is of greater 
magnitude in the federal than in the non-federal sector. This is par- 
ticularly noteworthy because previous studies have tended to suggest just 
the opposite. We suspect that one reason for this is that, in contrast 
with previous work, we have attempted to control in a fairly detailed 
fashion for purely geographic effects on pay (via differences in the cost 
of living and the like). Since minorities are generally overrepresented 
in federal employment, and since much federal employment Is concentrated 
in urban areas in particular states, sorting out purely geographic 
effects on pay (in effect, purely compensating or equalizing premia) from 
other kinds of effects, including ethnicity, obviously need not be a tri- 
vial matter. Indeed, the difference between our results and those found 
in previous work suggests that such effects may be important. 
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NOTES 

^Studies that attempt to decompose earnings differentials into por- 
tions attributable to employer discrimination and portions attributable 
to differences in productivity characteristics such as education include, 
among others, Blinder (1973), Oaxaca (1973), and Smith (1977). 
Litigation under Title VII of the Civil Rights Act and other antidiscri- 
mination laws and regulations is implicitly or explicitly concerned with 
the extent to which observed employment and earnings differences between 
sexes or between racial or ethnic groups are attributable to employer 
discrimination per se rather than to other factors such as differences in 
productivity-related characteristics. Analyses of earnings differences 
in the context of legal proceedings include Baldus and Cole (1980), 
Ehrenberg (1979), and Finkelstein (1980). 

^One important reason for studying employment and earnings differen- 
ces by sector is that such differences may reveal the e^stent to which a 
particular s^tor is unusual compared to the rest of the economy. (For 
example, see Smith, 1977.) A second reaaor. is that nonpecuniary rewards 
to employment may vary by sector: for example, federal government 
employment may entail greater job security or better working conditions 
than employment elsewhere in the economy (Smith, 1977). We define waga 
discrimination as a differential in the total reward to employment, 
including both pecuniary and nonpecuniary rewards. This reinforces the 
usefulness of an intrasectoral analysis of wage discrimination since 
important differences in nonpecuniary compensation across sectors are, in 
effect, held constant • On the other hand, the fact that such an analysis 
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may have conceptual advantages over an intersectoral study does not 
necessarily mean that statistical procedures suitable for the latter kind 
of study are also suitable for the former kind of study. 
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Relative Earnings of Hispanic Youth 



in the U«S« Labor Market 



The presence of substantial earnings differentials in the youth labor 
market provides the motivation for this pap=»*r. At a time when we speak 
of the graying of America > the passing of the post-EWorld War II baby 
boom, and the increasing dependence of an ever-growing number of retirees 
on a relatively shrinking number of working men and women, it is vital 
that we not understate the role of youth in policy formation* What 
policy makers must consider are the effects of problems encountered early 
in their labor market experience on the eventual position that youth will 
hold in the "prime-age" labor force. The youth whom we investigate here 
are not only laying the foundations for their o%m economic livelihoods, 
but are also having an impact on the general economic health of society* 

Focusing on Hispanic youth is justified not only by the changing age 
composition, but also by the changing racial and ethnic composition of 
the population. The overall U.S. population has indeed aged. However, 
preliminary data from the 1980 Census show that the principal minority 
groups — both blacks and Rlspanics — have younger age distributions than 
whites.^ The size of the Hispanic population has increased substan- 
tially in recent years due to relatively high fertility rates, a tendency 
towards large families, and a continual flow of legal (and illegal) 
immigrants. Marshall et al. (1980) project that, given a 14Z growth 
rate in the Hispanic population between 1973 and 1978 (as compared to 
3.3Z for non-Hlspanics), Hlspanics will represent a larger share of the 
U.S. population than blacks before the year 2000. Granted the importance 
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of studying the labor market behavior of youth, the study of Hispanic 
youth in the labor force has both immediate and long-run policy 
implications. 2 

In this paper we consider the financial position of Hispanic youth 
vis-a -vis non-Hispanic white and black youth. Two fundamental measures 
of labor market success — average hourly earnings and wage and salary 
earnings in the past twelve months — are employed as dependent variables 
in the analysis.-^ 

To accomplish the objectives of this paper, we first regress the 
dependent variables on the set of independent variables that are 
discussed in the next section. We then investigate the role of education 
in early career earnings. We follow that section with a "wage gap" and 
"annual earnings gap" analysis that permits investigation of the magni- 
tude of earnings differentials among the youth in the sample. The final 
section presents the summary and conclusions. 

THE DATA, CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK. AND HYPOTHESE S 

The 1979 wave of the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLS) pro- 
vides the data for the analysis** In addition to detailed sections 
covering education and training, environmental factors, and labor market 
variables, the survey instrument includes an extensive work history sec- 
tion and information on personal background characteristics. From the 
background characteristics that were provided, we were able to construct 
the racial and ethnic identity of each respondent. 5 Unfortunately, the 
limited number of observations in the NLS data prevent ua from analyzing 
separately the individual Hispanic groups and from focusing on particular 
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geographic regions. Thus, our results must be Interpreted as applying to 
"Hlspanlcs" In general and not necessarily to Individual Hispanic groups. 
Nevertheless, we present separate estimates for Hispanlcs of Mexican ori- 
gin In order to provide some Insights Into this single largest Hispanic 
group. Overall the sample In the analysis Is limited to nonenrolled 
(I.e., not In school) young men and women who were 16 to 22 years of age 
and were employed as wage or salary workers In civilian occupations In 



The conceptual framework used in this paper follows standard human 
capital theory. Such implication of human capital models to Hispanlcs 
has been done by various authors. Including Carllner (1976), Chlswlck 
(1978), Fogel (1966), Relmers (1980), and Tlenda (1981b). Analyses of 
the earnings of youth also abound in the literature (e.g., Antos and 
Mellow, 1978; Freeman, 1976; Grasso and Myers, 1977; Grlllches, 1976; and 
King, 1978). Howevtr, to the best of our knowledge. Investigation of the 
labor market outcomes of Hispanic youth has only recently/^ been 
undertaken. 

We postulate rather straightforward earnings models as described 
below. (The earnings-gap loodels are described at a later point in the 
paper.) As nientloned, the dependent variables in the analysis include 
the natural logarithm of average hourly earnings on the respondent's 
current job and the natural logarithm of an adjusted yearly earnings 
measure.^ The conventional log forms of the earnings measures are 
employed for two reasons. First, it more clearly represents the shape of 
typical age-earnings profiles; second, it allows interpretation of coef- 



ficients in the model as percentage changes rather than absolute changes. 
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The independent variables used in the analysis and their hypothesized 
effects are presented below. 

Education 

The positive net relationship between schooling and earnings is well 
documented (e.g., Becker, 1975; Mincer, 197A). Also documented is the 
fact that Hispanics, on average, have relatively little formal education 
and very high dropout rates from high school (e.g., Briggs, Fogel, and 
Schmidt, 1977; Newman, 1978). It follows from human capital theory that 
these high dropout rates must be linked either to a relatively high cost 
of funds for schooling or, more likely, to relatively low rates of return 
to schooling among Hispanic youth. Nevertheless, the expectation is, of 
course, that schooling will be positively related to financial sucess. 
Following Grasso and Myers (1977), we have categorized this variable into 
0-8, 9-11, 12, and 13 or more years of formal schooling in order to 
disentangle the expected nonlinearity in returns to education. 

Experience Measures 

We use three measures of actual work experience (measured in months). 
The first of these, EXP, measures the amount of post-school wrk 
experience the individual has accumulated, which is expected to be posi- 
tively related to earnings. Since our sample is young, the youth 
involved are, most likely, on the upward-sloping portion of their 
earnings-experience profile, and the variable EXP enters the models 
linearly. When EXP is included in the same equation with a second 
measure of experience (i.e., employer-specific experience, TEN), the 
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interpretation of the EXP and TEN coefficients may be interpreted as the 
return to general and specific on-the-job training, respect ively. The 
expected sign of TEN is also positive. A third experience variable 
tnesure the respondent's in-school work experience (SEXP). Myers (1980) 
found SEXP to be a significant determinant of subsequent labor market 
success (in a sample of college workers). Griliches (1980) found no 
significant relationship between work in high school and later earnings, 
but a modest positive effect of work in college on earnings. We hypothe- 
size that in-school experience has a positive payoff in terms of earn- 



The returns to completing a post-Pchool private sector training 
program (TRCPVT) and to completing a government training program (TRCGVT) 
are expected to be positive. The important policy questions of the 
worthiness of particular training programs can only be answered here in a 
very broad, averaging way due to the heterogeneous nature of the progams 
that are combined in these variables. Nevertheless, the "controlling" 
influence of training in the model should yield a better set of results 
on the education variables. 

' Occupational Information 

The amount of occupational information that the respondents possess 
is represented by their score on the ten-item Knowlege of the World of 
Work (KWW) test administered during the interview. At the same time, 
given the high correlation of a similar variable with IQ results in prior 
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NLS Youth surveys, we also consider KWW to be a rough control for 
ability.^ Since those who exhibit higher levels of labor market infor- 
mation and higher levels of ability should do better in terras of labor 
market success, we expect to find a positive sign on KWW. 

Geographic Variables 

We include in this set of variables South/non-South region of resi- 
dence (SOUTH), urban/rural residence (URBAN), and the 
(midpointed-categorical) unemployment rate in the local labor market 
(LOG U). These variables are included to control for regional price 
level variations and demand conditions. While the expected sign on SOUTH 
and LOGJU is negative, we expect a positive sign on URBAN. 

Personal History Variables 

In all models, we include a variable which takes the value of 1 if 
the respondent is married (MAR). For young men, this variable is 
expected to be positively related to labor market success for two 
reasons. First, it serves as a rough control for differential labor 
supply behavior. Second, it may proxy for an individual's 
-attractiveness" to potential employers. For young women, being married 
may proxy for greater family and home responsibilities, which implies a 
higher 'Tiome wage" and is therefore expected to be negatively related to 
earnings because of a lower propensity to supply hours to market work. 
If being married is associated with greater intermittency in labor 
supply, average hourly earnings will also be lower, owing to the atrophy 
of human capital skills (Polachek, 1981). 
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Among Hispanics, the presence of English language difficulties (LANG) 
is expected to be negatively related to earnings. Lack of proficiency in 
English may hinder the transferability of skills (Chiswick, 1978), and 
thus lead to more difficulty in acquiring labor market skills in this 
country. Our LANG variable is binary, equal to one if the interview had 
to be conducted in Spanish or if the respondent reported that lack of 
English fluency hindered his or her ability to get a "good job." 

The timing of immigration is shown by Chiswick (1978) to be impor- 
tant. According to that study, an earnings gap exists between the 
immigrant and the native-bom individual, but the gap narrows over time. 
After 10 to 15 years the gap disappears. Unfortunately, the NLS does not 
contain the date of immigration. Therefore, two proxies can be used. The 
first is birth in a foreign country (B_FOR), which distinguishes the 
immigrant from the native-bom resident .8 The second is foreign resi- 
dence at age fourteen (PORTIA). According to Chiswick, the longer the 
time since immigration, the less an earnings disadvantage exists* Thus, 
the coefficient on B_FOR may be negative, zero, or positive, but is 
expected to be greater than the sum of the coefficient on B_FOR and the 
coefficient on FOR^IA. That is, FOR^IA is expected to be non-positive.^ 

Additional variables indicate ethnicity (HISP, PUERTO, MEX), race 
(BLACK) and sex (FEM). In the results that follow we segregate the runs 
by sex and provide results for total, Hispanic, Mexican, black, and white 
samples. Ideally, we would prefer to separate all Hispanic groups, but 
small sample sizes make that impossible. 

In the total, the Hispanic, and the Mexican equations, two models are 
estimated. Model 2 includes the variables LANG and FOR 14. Model 1 
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omits those measuies, since they are fairJ.y highly correlated with other 
variables in the models, especially with the education set. The high 
correlation makes it difficult to disentangle the independent effects of 
the variables and also contributes to high standard errors. The sample 
is limited to nonenrolXed young men and women who were 16. to 22 years of 
age and employed as wage salary workers in civiliar occupations in 
1979. All regression equations >iave been population-weighted because of 
the intentional oversampling of Hispanics, blacks, and low-income whites* 
Table 1 lists the variables and the direction of their hypothesized 
effects. 

RESULTS 

Gross Comparisons 

Prior to reporting the results of the regression equations, it is 
instructive to discuss briefly the means of variables used in the analy- 
sis (Tables 2 and 3). As can be seen, Hispanic men have extremely high 
dropout rates from high school (almost 60Z veraus about AOZ for black 
males, and about 25Z for white males). However, for all male cohorts 
the rates are alarming, especially in view of the well-kno%m and well- 
publicized relationship between high school graduation and labor market 
success (see, e.g.. King, 1978). The dropout rates for women are con- 
siderably lower, but still fairly high — 34X for Hispanics and about 12Z 
for blacks and whites* In terms of higher education, 7.5Z of Hispanic 
men have completed at least one year of college, a figure that falls bet- 
ween the means for whites (10. 7Z) and blacks (4.7Z). Among Hispanic men. 
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Table 1 

Variables and Direction of Ifypotheslzed Effect in liWAGE 
and LNERN Regression Equations 



Variable Expected Sign 



ED 0-8 




ED 9-11 




ED 13+ 


+ 


SEXP 


+ 


EXP 


+ 


TEN 


+ 


TRCPVT 


+ 


TRCGVT 




KWW 




SOUTH 




URBAN 




LANG** 




LOCJU 




MAR (Men) 




MAR (Women) 




F0R_14a 








MEXC 


? 


PUERTO c 


? 


BLACK 





Note: For definitions of variables, see text. ED 12 is the reference 
group. Data base is the 1979 National Longitudinal Survey of 
Youth. All regression equations are population weighted because 
of the intentional oversampling of HispanicS: blacks, and low- 
income whites. 

^Total, Hispanic, and Mexican equations only (Model 2). 

^Total equation only. 

^^Hispanic equation only. 
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Means and Standard Deviations of Variables Used in INUAGE and INERH Analysis: Young Men 



Variable 


Total 


Hispanic 


Mexican 


Black 


White 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 




SD 


Deoendent 






















Variables 






















LNWAGE 


1.45/ 


0,396 


1.371 


0.346 


1.358 




1 Oa<) 

L323 


0 1388 


1 /OA 

1.482 


0.39/ 




8.//86 


0.860 


8.628 


0*822 


8.566 


A 0 CO 

0.852 


A A / A 

8.263 


li232 


0 oil 




FliinPAn TndpY 


22.833 


1 r 1/1 

15.161 


20.601 


1 / A/ A 

14.069 


19.378 


13.902 


1 A / 1 A 

19.618 


1 A ^ / A 

12.640 


00 tec 

23.455 


If* i AO 


Indeoendpiit 






















VArlflhipft 






















ED 0-8 


0.071 


0.256 


0.282 


0.451 


0.306 


0.463 


0.082 


0.275 


0.053 


0.223 


PD 9-11 


0.215 


0.411 


0.308 


0.463 


0.297 


0,458 


0.323 


0.469 


0.193 


0.395 


PD 12 


0.616 


0.487 


0.335 


0.473 


0.350 


0.479 


0.548 


0,499 


0.647 


0.478 


PD n+ 


0.098 


0.298 


0.075 


0.263 


0.047 


0.213 


0.047 


0:212 


0.107 


0.310 




6.216 


14.268 


3,990 


10.201 


3.721 


8.739 


4.425 


12, '172 


6.637 


14.690 


PYP 


15.428 


11.320 


16.664 


13.140 


15.813 


12.147 


12.845 


10.528 


15.693 


11.234 


iijii 


14.171 


17.301 


13.865 


16 -,530 


12.302 


14.712 


12.490 


16.244 


14.429 


17.500 




0.110 


0.314 


0.077 


0,267 


0.051 


0.220 


0.074 


0.263 


0.118 


0,323 




0.021 


0.145 


0,038 


0.192 


0.051 


0.2iU 


0.077 


0.267 


0.012 


0.111 


IfUU 
M»W 


6.597 


1.962 


5.258 


2.181 


5.084 


2.141 


5.064 


1.980 


6.915 


« <• A4 

1.791 




0.059 


0.235 


0.291 


0.455 


0.289 


0.455 


0.070 


0.256 


0.039 


0.194 




0.292 


0.455 


0.239 


0.428 


0.273 


0.447 


0.546 


0.499 


0.261 


0.439 




0.758 


0.428 


0.953 


0.213 


0.937 


0.240 


0.849 


0.359 


0.730 


A til 

0.444 


FOR 1A 


0.029 


0.168 


0.268 


0.444 


0.286 


0.454 


0.002 


0.045 


0.015 


0,120 


T nrli 


6.242 


2.243 


5,676 


2.398 


5.415 


2.531 


5.655 


1.793 


6.368 


2.268 ' 


mar" 


0.170 


0.376 


0.202 


0.402 


0.230 


0.422 


0.088 


0.284 


0.179 


0.384 


HISP 


0.063 


0.244 


1.000 


0.000 


1.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


MEX 


0.042 


0.200 


0.657 


0.476 


1.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


PUERTO 


0.008 


0.C51 


0.132 


0.339 


(1.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


BLACK 


0.115 


0.319 


0,000 


0.000 


i).000 


0.000 


1.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


WHITE 


0.8228 




0.000 


0.000 


il.OOO 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


1.000 


0.000 


AGE 


19.688 


1.361 


19.487 


1.494 


19.571 


1.420 


19.808 


1.374 


19.687 


1.347 



Note: All tneans and standard deviations (except LNERN) from INUAGB equation, 
^Calculated as residual. 
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Table 3 

Means and Standard Deviations of Variables Used in LNWAGE and IJ^ERI:I Analysis; Young Women 



Total Hispanic Mexican Black . White 

Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean ST 



1.216 


0.350 


1.198 


0.307 


1.195 


0.307 


1.166 


0.407 


1.222 


0.346 


8.373 


0.858 


8.234 


0.994 


8.187 


0.993 


8.067 


1.162 


8.414 


0.802 


0.026 


0.158 


0.146 


0.355 


0.213 


0.412 


0.000 


0.000 


0,020 


0.141 


0.110 


0.313 


0.197 


0.399 


0.167 


0.375 


0.126 


0.333 


0.103 


0.304 


0.671 


0.470 


0.509 


0.502 


0.496 


0.503 


0.610 


0.489 


0.688 


0.463 


0.193 


0.395 


0.148 


0.356 


0.125 


0.332 


0.263 


0.442 


0.189 


0.391 


5.085 


10.670 


4.487 


8.915 


3.165 


8.114 


3.732 


10.836 


5.264 


10.755 


14.780 


11.681 


13.485 


11.325 


12.444 


9.560 


11.211 


9.618 


15.278 


11.833 


12.099 


12.711 


11.366 


12.413 


11.603 


11.619 


9.680 


10.843 


12.395 


12.886 


0.145 


0.352 


0.095 


0.294 


0.091 


0.290 


0.112 


0.317 


0.151 


0.359 


0.035 


0.184 


0.051 


0.220 


0.063 


0.245 


0.130 


0.338 


0.024 


0.154 


6.713 


1.842 


5.617 


2.050 


5.493 


2.041 


5.652 


2.034 


6.895 


1.744 


0.048 


0.213 


0.190 


0.393 


0.198 


0.401 


0.037 


0.190 


0.039 


0.195 


0.294 


0.456 


0.280 


0.451 


0.274 


0.448 


0.596 


0.492 


0.264 


0.441 


0.815 


0.388 


0.965 


0.183 


0.973 


0.163 


0.875 


0.332 


0.799 


0.401 


0.016 


0.125 


0.166 


0.373 


0.169 


0.377 


0.000 


0.000 


0.008 


0.086 


6.082 


2.048 


5.667 


2.294 


5.600 


2.546 


5.727 


1.623 


6.145 


2.064 


0.289 


0.454 


0.333 


0.473 


0.296 


0.459 


0.212 


0.410 


0.294 


0.456 


0.057 


0.231 


1.000 


0.000 


1.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.029 


0.169 


0.517 


0.501 


1.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.006 


0.077 


0.106 


0.308 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.088 


0.283 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


1.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.8563 




0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


0.000 


1.000 


1.000 


19.788 


1.310 


19.615 


1.468 


19.560 


1.541 


19.932 


1.225 


19.785 


1.307 



means and standard deviations (except LNERN) froQ LNWAGE equation. 
1 as residual. 
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those of Mexican origin attend college at the same rate as blacks > and at 
about two- thirds, the rate of the entire Hispanic sample, A different 
story is told for women. In all cases, the female cohorts have a higher 
incidence of college attendance than their male counterparts • Among 
women, Hispanics are least likely to have attended college as compared to 
blacks and whites. 

While we find that Hispanic men have fewer months of actual job 
experience during school, they have more experience than blacks or whites 
when we naeasure experience from date of leaving school to the interview 
date. This is, however, not surprising since all groups are about the 
same age and since Hispanics have lower educational attainment. Hispanic 
men place slightly below the overall mean in terms of specific employer 
experience (TEN). In all cases, men of Mexican origin have lower mean 
experience values than the set of all Hispanics. In general, the same 
generalizations regarding the experience measures apply to Hispanic 
women. However, mean in-school experience of Hispanic women is higher 
than for blacks, and their post-school work experience is about two 
months less than that of white women. 

Hispanic men are less likely than white men and about as likely as 
black men to have completed a private sector training program. They are, 
however, about three times as likely as white men— bi't only half as 
likely as black men — to have completed a government-sponsored program. 
The same generalizations tend to hold for the female cohorts, except that 
women are more likely than men to have completed a training program out- 
side of regular school. For both men and women, Mexican-origin youth 
are less likely than all Hispanics to have completed a private sector 
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training program, but more likely to have completed a government- 
sponsored program* 

We find that Hispanic men and women score about 20 to 25% lower than 
whites on the occupational Information test (KWW). The difference in 
scores between Hlspanlcs and blacks is negligible. Hispanlcs of Mexican 
origin score slightly lower than the total Hispanic sample. 

Turning to the geographic variables, we see that Hispanlcs are much 
more likely to reside in an urban area than either male or female whites 
or blacks (over 95% for Hispanlcs versus about 75Z for the total sample 
of men and Just over 80% in the female sample) . Hispanlcs are about af: 
likely as whites to live in the South (about 25%), while over 50% of the 
black sample resides in that region* Hispanlcs and blacks face about the 
same labor market demand conditions, on average* White men and women 
face higher local unemployment rates. 

As is expected in this age range, there are substantial differences 
among cohorts %rith regard to marital status. Seventeen percent of the 
men in the sample were married at the time of the 1979 Interview, %^ile 
28% of the young women were married. Hispanlcs are slightly more likely 
to be married than the black or white samples — 20% of Hispanic men and 
33% of Hispanic %romen. Blacks are much less likely than the others to be 
married. Only 9% of black men and 21% of black mmen are married. 

Twenty-nine percent of Hispanic men reported difficulty in speaking 
English. That figure fell to about 20% in the female Hispanic sample. 
Probably the major explanation of this differential between the sexes was 
the finding that only 17% of the Hispanic women were residing outside the 
United States at age fourteen, compared to 27% of the Hispanic men. 
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There was very little difference between Hlspanics of Mexican origin and 
all Hispanics on either the language or residence-at-age-f our teen 
measures • 

Average Hourly Earnings (LNWAGE) 

The mean of average hourly earnings (wages) is highest for white 
youth and lowest for black youth, with Hispanic young men and women in 
rhe middle. We also note that Hispanics of Mexican origin (over one-half 
of all Hispanics) have mean earnings slightly below those of all 
Hispanics . 

We turn now to the estimates from the regression equations for men 
(Table 4) ar, ' for women (Table 5). The use of regression analysis allows 
us to "control" for differences, both among Hispanics and between 
Hispanics and the other groups, in order to focus on the independent 
effects of the variables in the models. Since the focus of this study 
is on Hispanics, we will discuss below only those equations with direct 
bearing on the Hispanic cohort— the male and female "total," "Hispanic," 
and "Mexican-origin" equations. We also report the "black" and "white" 
equations, and will use those results for purposes of comparison. 

Total sample . In this equation we include dummy variables indicating 
those who are Hispanic and. black. We note that while this naive test 
exhibits a negative relationship between minority status and hourly 
earnings, it is statistically significant only for black men. 12 That is, 
while Hispanics and blacks earn less than whites, only blacks earn 
significantly less. The bulk of the remaining variables in the total 
equations— education, post-school experience, occupational information 
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Table 4 
Regression Results 


for Young Men 


169 






Total 


Hispanic 


Mexican 


oiacic 


wtiite 


Model 1 


Model 2 


Model 1 


Model 2 


Model 1 


Model 2 


Constant 


1.312 


1.323 


1.636 


1.689 


1.643 


1.689 


1.285 


1.289 




(19.67) 


(19.63) 


(8.59) 


(8.85) 


(8.55) 


(7.85) 


(8.55) 


(14.75) 


ED 0-8 


-.225 


-.202 


-.153 


-.073 


-.173 


-.104 


-.382 


-.177 




(-4.65) 


(-4.07) 


(-2.21) 


(-0.94) 


(-2.02) 


(-1.06) 


(-4.22) 


(-2.49) 


ED 9-11 


-.082 


-.083 


-.035 


-.023 


-.089 


-.082 


-.103 


-.082 




(-2.83) 


(-2.86) 


(-0.54) 


(-0.35) 


(-1.03) 


(-0.95) 


Q-1 .yu) 


(-2 .07) 


ED 12 










— 









ED 13+ 


.061 


.062 


.050 


.029 


-.055 


-.077 


.042 


.065 




(1.57) 


(1.60) 


(0.51) 


(0.30) 


(-0.36) 


(-0.50) 


(0.38) 


(1.31) 


SEXP 


-.004 


-.004 


.004 


.004 


.005 


.005 


-.001 


-.001 




(-3.37) 


(-3.37) 


(1.25) 


(1*11) 


(1.18) 


(1.06) 


(-0.47) 


(-0.47) 


EXP 


.007 


.007 


.004 


.005 


.004 


.005 


.008 


.008 




(5.60) 


(5.65) 


(1.39) 


(1.78) 


(1.21) 


(1.46) 


(2.68) 


(4.41) 


TEN 


.001 


.001 


-.002 


-.002 


-.004 


-.004 


-.002 


-.002 




(1.47) 


(1.45) 


(-0.80) 


(-0.88) 


(-1.43) 


(-1.41) 


(-0.87) 


(1.60) 


TRCPVT 


.033 


.033 


.201 


.199 


.016 


.017 


.183 


.013 




(0.93) 


(0.93) 


(2.09) 


(2.08) 


<0.11) 


(0.12) 


(2.10) 


(0.28) 


TRCGVT 


-.028 


-.030 


.196 


.196 


.085 


.088 


.080 


-.180 




(-0.36) 


(-0.38) 


(1.57) 


(1.57) 


(0.59) 


(0.61) 


(0.92) 


(-1.36) 


KWW 


.018 


.017 


-.004 


-.004 


.001 


.001 


.025 


.020 




(2.74) 


(2.58) 


(-0.30) 


(-0.35) 


(0.04) 


(0.08) 


(1.96) 


(2.20) 


LANG 





-.016 





-.045 


— — 


-.027 













(-0.28) 





(-0.58) 





(-0.30) 








SOUTH 


-.117 


-.124 


-.052 


-.106 


-.011 


-.057 


-.100 


-.126 




(-4.39) 


(-4.62) 


(-0.89) 


(-1.68) 


(-0.16) 


(-0.76) 


(-1.86) 


(-3.53) 


URBAN 


.059 


.061 


-.058 


-.068 


-.109 


-.119 


.038 


.056 




(2.21) 


(2.27) 


(-0.51) 


(-0.60) 


(-0.83) 


(-0.91) 


(0.54) 


(1.67) 


F0R_14 





-.127 





-.124 


■ 


-.114 










— — — 


(-1.57) 





(-1.53) 




(-1.15) 








LOCJJ 


-.013 


-.014 


-.034 


-.036 


-.034 


-.036 


-.018 


-.012 




(-2.59) 


(-2.68) 


(-3.05) 


(-3.26) 


(-2.54) 


(-2.71) 


(-1.32) 


(-1.83) 


MAR 


.125 


.125 


.171 


.150 


.216 


.190 


.102 


.126 




(4.06) 


(4.03) 


(2.84) 


(2.48) 


(2.89) 


(2.46) 


(1.23) 


(3.12) 


HISP 


-.060 


-.031 





— 














(-1.24) 


(-0.61) 





— 


— — 










MEX 





— 


-.061 


-.060 


















(-0.99) 


(-0.99) 




— • 








PUERTO 





■ 


-.023 


-.035 



















(-0.27) 


(-0.42) 












BLACK 


-.057 


-.059 


















(-1.51) 


(-1.54) 


















.17 


.17 


.13 


.14 


.10 


.10 


.20 


.15 


F 


15.65 


14.04 


2.94 


2.92 


2.17 


2.03 


5.57 


9.79 


Number 


1069 


1069 


200 


200 


133 


133 


239 


630 


Mean of 


















Dep. Var. 


1.46 


1.46 


1.37 


1.37 


1.36 


1.36 


1.32 


1.48 


SD of 


















Dep. Var. 


.40 


.40 


.35 


• .35 


.35 


.35 


.39 


.40 



Note: Universe is young men not in school, 16 to 22 years old, employed as wage or salar; 
workers in civilian occupations . in 1979. T-statistics are in parentheses. 
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Table 5 

LNWAGE Regression Results for Young Women 



Total 



Hispanic 



Mexican 



Black 



White 



Model 1 Model 2 Model 1 Model 2 Model 1 Model 2 



Constant 
ED 0-8 
ED 9-11 
ED 12 
ED 13+ 
SEXP 
EXP 
TEN 

TRCPVT 

TRCGVT 

KWW 

LANG 

SOUTH 

URBAN 

F0R_14 

LOCJJ 

MAR 

HISP 

MEX 

PUERTO 

BLACK 

F 

Number 
Mean of 

Dep. Var. 
SD of 

Dep . Var . 



1.124 
(16.17) 

-.105 
(-1.45) 

-.169 
(-4.44) 



.107 
(3.65) 
-.002 
(-2.20) 
.003 
(2.60) 
.001 
(1.34) 
.075 
(2.40) 
-.061) 
(-1.01) 
.002 
(0.30) 



-.063 
(-2.41) 
.054 
(1.83) 



.000 
(0.08) 
-.028 
(-1.15) 
.017 
(0.34) 



1.155 
(16.52) 

-.088 
(-1.19) 

-.160 
(-4.22) 



1.248 
(6.33) 
-.145 
(-1.85) 
.007 
(0.10) 



1.241 
(6.17) 
-.158 
(-1.73) 
.010 
(0.13 



1.387 
(4.62) 
-.082 
(-0.80) 
.094 
(0.87) 



.110 
(3.76) 
-.002 
(-2.08) 
.003 
(2.31) 
.002 
(1.48) 
.080 
(2.61) 
-.066 
(-1.10) 
.002 
(0.35) 
-.233 
(-4.35) 
-.066 
(-2.53) 
.043 
(1.48) 
.135 
(1.40) 
-.002 
(-0.41) 
-.026 
(-1.07) 
.028 
(0.57) 



.191 
(2.38) 
-.003 
(-0.91) 

.001 
(0.23) 

.004 
(1.59) 

.068 
(0.77) 

.068 
(0.60) 

.009 
(0.71) 



-.160 
(-2.70) 

-.040 
(-0.29) 



-.018 
(-1.45) 
.009 
(0.18) 



.021 
(0.39) 

.045 
(0.52) 



.189 
(2.34) 
-.003 
(-0.87) 
.000 
(0.17) 
.004 
(1.62) 
.071 
(0.79) 
.072 
(0.63) 
.010 
(0.72) 
-.009 
(-0.10) 
-.157 
(-2.56) 
-.041 
(-0.30) 
.036 
(0.40) 
-.018 
(-1.43) 
.009 
(0.17) 



.022 
(0.40) 

.041 
(0.45) 



.178 
(1.41) 
-.002 
(-0.28) 
-.003 
(-0.40) 

.007 
(1.12) 

.071 
(0.56) 

.019 
(0.13) 

.007 
(0.38) 



-.106 
(-1.18) 

-.150 
(-0.62) 



-.020 
(-1.33) 

-.041 
(-0.51) 



1.375 
(4.53) 
-.174 
(-1.14) 
.100 
(0.91) 



.981 
(5.39) 



-.338 
(-3.31) 



.191 
(1.49) 
-.001 
(-0.25) 
-.003 
(-0.35) 
.007 
(1.05) 
.079 
(0.61) 
.023 
(0.16) 
.009 
(0.44) 
.056 
(0.35) 
-.085 
(-0.91) 
-.165 
(-0.67) 
.087 
(0.56) 
-.020 
(-1.33) 
-.034 
(-0.42) 



.040 
(0.49) 
.003 
(1.00) 
.015 
(2.61) 
-.004 
(-0.88) 
-.017 
(-0.17) 
-.175 
(-1.91) 
.004 
(0.21) 



-.044 
(-0.65) 
.064 
(0.64) 



.008 
(0.40) 

.030 
(0.39) 



1.132 
(13.41) 

-.071 
(-0.73) 

-.165 
(-3.50) 



.120 
(3.40) 
-.003 
(-2.22) 
.003 
(1.87) 
.001 
(1.12) 
.081 
(2.21) 
-.024 
(-0.28) 
.001 
(0.13) 



-.063 
(-1.96) 
.058 
(1.70) 



.001 
(0.13) 
-.037 
(-1.26) 



-.022 
(-0.54) 
.08 
6.81 
963 


-.020 
(-0.50) 
.10 
7.24 
963 


.08 
1.91 
155 


.07 
1.67 
155 


.01 
0.95 
85 


.03 
0.86 
85 


.14 
3.16 

154 


.08 
5.21 

654 


1.21 


1.21 


1.20 


1.20 


1.19 


1.19 


1.17 


1.22 


.35 


.35 


.31 


.31 


.31 


.31 


.41 


.34 



Note: Universe is young women not in school, 16 to 22 years old, employed as wage or 

salary workers in civilian occupations in 1979. T-statiatics are in parentheses, 
^No observations. 
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(for men), the geographic variables (except LOCJJ in the female 
equations), and marriage (for men) — support our hypotheses. The unex- 
pected findings include the negative relationship between in-school work 
experience (SEXP) and wages, the lack of significance for the training 
variables (except private training for women), and statistical insignifi- 
cance in the female cohorts for occupational information and marriage. 

Hispanic sample * The only variables that are statistically signifi- 
cant in the positive direction for Hispanic men are post-school 
experience, private-sector and government-sector training, and being 
married (Table A). Variables negatively related to hourly wages include 
the local area unemployment rate, residence in the South, and living 
outside the United States at age fourteen. In-school work experience, 
tenure on current job, occupational information, residence in an urban 
area, and presence of language difficulties are all statistically 
insignificant. In the Mexican-origin equation for young men, we find 
essentially the same results with only a few variations — training is 
insignificant, increased tenure is associated with lower wages, and SOUTH 
and F0R_1A are insignificant. 

We find it surprising that the education variables do not attain sta- 
tistical significance. Only Hispanic men who have completed less than 
nine years of schooling earn significantly less than high school grad- 
uates, and that is true only in Model 1. However, one reason for this 
result is the age range of the sample. Prior work has documented that 
the early labor market effects of education may be substantially lower 
than the measured effects of education in the longer run (see King, 
1978). For example, individuals %d.th greater amounts of formal schooling 
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may be niDre likely to become employed in occupations that Involve rela- 
tively large amounts of on-the-job training (OJT). Since the payoff to OJT 
is not immediate (especially if the training is general), it will affect 
the slope of Uhe age-earnings profile, but will not be observable at a 
single point in time. Thus, since we are dealing with a very young 
cohort at only a single point, we may he seriously understating the long- 
run labor market impact of education 

Both post-school training variables are significant determinants of 
wages for the total sample of Hispanic men, but not for men of Mexican 
origin. Blacks, however, do have early labor market gains from private 
sector training. Finally, we note in passing that marriage is associated 
strongly with higher wages among all cohorts of men but particularly so 
among Hispanics. 

We now turn our attention to the UMWAGE equations for young women 
(Table 5). We note that many variables are statistiically significant in 
the "total" equations— the education set, EXP and TEN (but, again, in- 
school experience is associated with lower wages), TRCPVT, SOUTH, and 
URBAN. It is particularly noteworthy in the total runs that Hispanic 
women do not earn significantly less than the entire sample, after 
adjusting for differences in the independent variables. In fact, they 
earn slightly more per hour than others. 

When we compare the wage equations for Hispanic and Mexican-origin 
women, we are able to notice differences between the members of these 
groups. We note that one or more years of college is a significant deter- 
minant of higher wages. However, few of the remaining variables attain 
statistical significance. For example, dropping out of high school (ED 
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9-11) was a significant determinant of lower wages only for blacks and 
whites (leaving school before the ninth grade had negative repercussions 
for the set of all Hispanics). Years of service with the current 
employer (TEN) did attain significance for all Hispanics, but not for 
blacks, whites, or Hispanics of Mexican origin. Total post-school 
experience (EXP) was only significant for black and white women. 
Residence in the South and high local area unemployment rates were signi- 
ficantly related to lower wages for Hispanic women. Further, LOCJJ is 
only significant in the Hispanic equations, indicating the dispropor- 
tionate burden Hispanic women bear when local demand conditions are 
inadequate. 

The policy variables of occupational knowledge (KWW) and post-school 
training programs were not found to be statistically significant deter- 
minants of higher wages for Hispanics, although the coefficients in all 
cases did carry the expected signs. Difficulties with the English 
language and place of residence at age fourteen also failed to reach sta- 
tistical significance* 

Annual Wage and Salary Earnings (LNERN) 

In this section we investigate the determicmts of yearly «iarnings* 
Since yearly earnings is the product of hourly wges and yearly hours of 
work, any factor that affects either will be a determinant of earnings. 
Thus, this section draws on both labor supply aspects as well as the pre- 
vious section on hourly vrages. 

Hours of work . Before proceeding with the LNERN regression 
equations, it is instructive to observe how the components of yearly wage 
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Table 6 

Relationships of Hourly and Annual Earnings and Hours and Weeks Worked, by Cohort 







Young Hen 






Young Women 




Hispanic 


Black 


White 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


Mean Wage (dollars/hour) 


$4.20 


$ 4.08 


$ 4.79 


$3.52 


$3,49 


$3.58 


Mean Knurs Worked Per Week 


U.2B 


38.18 


41.75 


36.95 


37.00 


36.57 


Mean Weeks Worked Per Vear 


40.43 


36.17 


42.93 


38.31 


34.26 


41.82 


Mean Hours Worked Per Year 


1,680 


1,423 


1,807 


1,431 


1,299 


1,543 


Mean Yearly Wtge and Salary Income* 


$7,054 


$5,806 


$8,656 


$5,037 


$4,534 


$5,524 



^Calculated from the produc 
value and the actual mean 



of wage (W) and Hours Worked Per Year (H). The difference between the reported 
i.e., (l/n)[W • h| is the covariance of W and H. 
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and salary earnings vary across the cohorts (Table 6). Here, as in the 
LNWAGE case, Hispanics fall between whites, who have the highest earn- 
ings, and blacks, who have the lowest. In addition, we note that 
Hispanics also fall between whites and blacks along the dimension of 
total yearly hours worked. However, the differences among the cohorts in 
terms of yearly hours is not uniform: Hispanic men and women work 93% 
as many hours per year as do their white counterparts, while black men 
work only 83% as many hours as do Hispanic men, and black women work 90% 
as many hours as Hispanic women. Thus, we find a larger percentage dif- 
ference between the cohorts when we examine yearly earnings than is the 
case for hourly earnings. 

Total sample . As in the liJWAGE results for the total sample, the 
education variables are strong and significant (Tables 7 and 8). Post- 
school experience is significant, but TEN reaches significance only for 
young women, and in-school work experience narrowly reaches significance 
in the equation ff r young men. Private sector training has a positive 
impact for wmen, but neither training variable Is significant for men. 
The only remaining statistically significant variables in the female 
equations are LOCJU and MAR. 

In the equations for young men, we find that KWW is a significant 
determinant of yearly income. In addition, men who are married are 
likely to have higher income levels. Men residing in the South or in 
high unemployment-rate areas earn significantly less than others. We 
again note that black men and women have significantly lower yearly earn- 
ings than the others in the sample — and that difference is of substan- 
tial magnitude. Among Hispanics, however, such is not the case* While 
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Table 7 

LMERN Regression Results for Young Men 





Tctt\l 


Hlupanlc 


Mexican 


Black 


White 


Model 1 


Model 2 


Model 1 


Model 2 


Model 1 


nodei z 


Constant 


8.317 


8.322 


9 .185 


y . 205 




7 . ZZ3 


7.655 


8.343 




(59.36) 


(59.01) 


(22.09) 


(21.95) 


(20 .01 ; 


^ 0 A 1 'I > 

(zu . 1 J ; 


(16.95) 


(49.62) 


ED 0-8 


-.456 


-.^'435 


-.368 


o o o 

-.383 


— . j4 J 


— . Z7 J 


-.790 


-.357 




(-4.51) 


(-4.21) 


(-2 *36) 


(-2.17) 


(-1.81) 


Q-i. J8; 


(-3.00) 


(-2.64) 


ED 9-11 


-.293 


-.295 


-.loZ 


".191 


— . JUJ 


— .uu 


-.242 


-.286 




(-4.69) 


(-4.72) 


(-1.28) 


(-1.34) 


(—1 .00 ; 


(-i./j; 


(-1.56) 


(-3.66) 


ED 12 


















ED13+ 


.127 


.129 


-.02'f 


-.043 




1 Oft 
. IZO 


.168 


.126 




(1.50) 


(1.52) 


^.-0.10) 


(-0 .18) 


(U .50; 


/A OA > 

(U. jh; 


(0.43) 


(1.29) 


SEXP 


.003 


.003 


.018 


.017 


AT n 
.019 


m 7 


.027 


.002 




(1.33) 


(1.29) 


(2^44) 


(2.39) 


(1.91) 


^1 7 Q ^ 
(1./9; 


(2.56) 


(0.67) 


EXP 


.033 


.033 




.039 


A^Q 


.U J7 


.079 


.028 


(12.08) 


(12.11) 


(6.59) 


(6.52) 


(5.o3; 


(5./4; 


(6.95) 


(8.83) 


TEN 


.000 


.000 


-.014 


-.014 


Al A 

-.010 


A A O 

-.009 


-.017 


.001 


(0.06) 


(0.03) 


(-2.59) 


(-2.51) 


(-1.51) 


(-1.33) 


(1.70) 


(0.45) 


TRCPVT 


.046 


.045 


.095 


.100 


.181 


.210 


.346 


.006 




(0.60) 


(0.60) 


(0.44) 


(0.46) 


(0.5?0 


/A £ 1 \ 

(0 .61) 


(1.43) 


(0.06) 


TRCGVT 


-.065 


-.061 


-.062 


-.071 


— .JO J 


— . jU J 


, .348 


-.438 


(-0.40) 


(-0.37) 


(-0.21) 


(-0.24) 


^ AA \ 

(-0.90; 


/ A QO \ 

(-0.92) 


(1.40) 


(-1.65) 


KWW 


.028 


.027 


.032 


.035 


.(j24 


.026 


.043 


.027 


(1.99) 


(1.95) 


(1.21) 


(1^30) 


(0.72) 


(0 .81) 


(1.11) 


(1.59) 


LANG 


— — 


.146 




.204 




.250 


~— 


— — 


— 


(1.23) 




(1.08) 




(1.13) 





— — 


SOUTH 


-.091 


-.101 


— .Zlb 


— .ZjU 


— . 10 J 




-.073 


-.107 


(-1.63) 


(-1.78) 


(—1 .00 ) 


(-1.78) 


Q-i .zi ; 


^—1 . / J ; 


(-0.46) 


(-1.55) 


URBAN 


.062 


.064 


.435 


-.432 


— . j/ J 


. jO J 


-.116 


-.069 


(1.01) 


(1.14) 


(-1.60) 


(-1.58) 


(-1.81) 


/ 1 7Q \ 

(-1 .79) 


(-0.57) 


(-1.06) 


F0R_14 




-.354 




-.225 




M Al Q 
— .Hio 


— 


" — 






(-2.03) 




(-1.19) 









— 


LOCJJ 


-.028 


-.028 


-.076 


-•081 


— 1 A^ 


_ 117 
.11/ 


-.059 


-.022 


(-2.59) 


(-2.62) 






^ J .ho; 


^ J . OH ; 


(-1.42) 


(-1.72) 


MAR 


.181 


.189 


.242 


.243 


. JHO 




.344 


.184 


(2.74) 


(2.85) 


(1.82) 


(1.81) 


(2.21) 


f 0 AA N 

( Z . U'J ; 


(1.37) 


(2.33) 


HIS? 


-oll6 


-.067 










— — 


— 




(-1.13) 
















MEX 






-.324 


-.318 








— — 






Q-z .HZ ; 


k Z.J/; 










PUERTO 






-.337 


-.358 






— ^— 


— 










f-1 .91^ 










BLACK 


-.368 


-.376 













— 


P 


(-4.58) 


(-4.67) 














.32 


.32 


.35 


.35 


.40 


.40 


.41 


.27 


29.78 


26.60 


7.14 


6.38 


6.63 


6.07 


11.88 


16.19 


Number 


927 


927 


174 


174 


113 


113 


207 


546 


Mean of 
















8.87 


Dep • Var • 


8.79 


8.79 


8.63 


8.63 


8.57 


8.57 


8.26 


SD of 














1.23 


,11 


Dep* Var. 


.86 


.86 


.82 


.82 


.85 


.85 
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Note: Universe Is young men not in schopl, 16 to 22 years old, employed as wage or salary 
workers in civilian occupations, in 1979. T-statistics are in parentheses. 
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LNERN Regression Results for Young Women 
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Total 



.Hispanid 



Mexican 



Black 



White 



Model 1 Model 2 Model 1 Model 2 » Model 1 Model 2 



. Constant* 
Ep, 6-8 
ED- 9-11 
ED 12 
ED 13+ 

EXP ' 
TEN 

•PRCPVT ' 
. TRCGVT { ' 

KWW 

LANG 

SOUTH* 

URBAN 

F0Ra4 

LOCJJ 
. MAR 

HISP 

MEX 
, PUERTO 

BLACK 

■>i ". 

F 

, Number 
Mean of 

Dep. Var. 
SD of 

Dep . Var . 



8.159 
(^9.62) 
/ -.428 
(-2.34) 

-.350 
•(-3.78) 



.197 
(2.78) 

.003 
(0.98) 

.026 
(8.89) 
' .007 
(2.75) 

.274 
(3.72) 

.088 
(0.63) 

.000 

' (o,bo") 



■ .050 
(0.80.), 
-.015 
(-0.22) 



^-.038 
(-2.90) 

-.194 
(-3.38) 

-.002 
(-0.02) 



-.278 
(-i.86) 
•> .24 
18.77 
• 851 



8.37 
.86 



8.159 
(48.82) 

-.437 
(^2.3'4) 

-.340 
(-3.66) 



.197 
(2.77) 
.003 
(1.05) 
.026 
(8.85) 
.007 
(2.76) 
.279 
(3.7.8) 
.086 
(0\61) 
.002 
(0.15) 
-.170 
(-1.26) 
.051 
(0.81.) 
-.024 
(-0.34) 
.283 
(1.26) 
-.040 
(-2.98) 
-.194 
(-3.38) 

(-0^5) 



-.275 
(-2.83) 
.24 
16.72 
851 

• '8.37 

■ .86 



7.159 
(12i41) 
-.190 
(-0.76) 
.090 
(0.43) 



.110 
(0.45) 
.Q13 
(JL.18) 
^ .038 
(3.72>- 
.009 
(1.01) 
,.263 
(0.93) 
-.673 
(-1.80) 
.058 
(1.47) 



-.114 
(-0.63) 
■ .445 
(l.li) 



' -.055 
(-1.50)* 
-.180 
(-1.08) 



" .080 
(0.49) 
•. .140 
(0.54) 



.28 
4.50 

139 . 

8.23 
.99 



7.121 
(12.10) 
-.248 
(-0.86) 
.097 
(0.45) 



.120 
(0.49) 
.012 
(1.14) 
' ) .038 
(3.69) 
.009 
(0,97) 
.265 
(0.93) 
-.672 
(-1.78) 
. .063 
(1.54) 
.200 
(0.70) 
-.105 
(0.57) 
>*.423 
•(i;05) 
-.105 
(0.38) 

-.055 
(t-1.50) 
-.175 
(-1.04) 



/ 



' ..102 
(0.60) 
.190 
(0.70) 



»-.27 
3.95 
139 

8.23 

,99 



7.977 
(9.81) 
«'.072 
(-0.24) 
.441 
(1.45) 



-.169 
(-0.50) 
.037 
<2.50) 
.075 
(3.41) 
-.012 
(-0;66) 
»201 
(0\53) 
-1.06^ 
(-2.70) 
.052 
. (0.-96) 



. -.399 
(rl.63) 
*-.359 
(^0;55) 



-.068 
(t1.63) 

-.417 
(-1.86) 



7.971 
(9.66) 
-.209 
(-0.49) 
.451 
"^(1.46) 



. -.153 
(-0.44) 
.037 
(2.^7) 
.075 
(1.32) 
-.012 
(-0.64) 
.218 
(0.56) 
-1.062 
(-2.64) 
■ .056 
(0^^9) 
.227 
(0.48) 
-...383 
/-I. 50) 
.381 
(-0.56) 
-.034 
(-0.08) 
-.072 
(-1.66) 
-.403 
(-1.76) 



.33 
3.92 

77 

8.19 
r- .99 



.31 
3.3? 
77 

8.19L 

.99 



6.956 
(15.08) 

-.571 
(-2.00) 



.196 
(0.93) 
.029 
(3.49) 
.^2 
(5.46) 
^-.012 
(-0.91) 
.166 
(0.65) 
-.159 
(-0.70) 
.004 
(0.10) 



.011 
(0.06) 

.118 
(0.46) 



,..019 
(6.38) 
-.236 
(-l.lT^ 



.36 

7,58 
138 

8.07 

1.16 



8.311 
(43.48) 

-.541 
(-2.28) 

-.377 
(-3.45) 



.237 
(2.89) 
.000 
(0.06) 
.022 
(7-02); 
.007 
, (2.40) 
. .274 
. (3.31) 
.323 
(1.67) 
-.010 
(-0.52) 



- .060 
(0.82) 
-.024 
(-0.31) 



-.042 
(-2.75) 

-.200 
(-3.05) 



.23 

13.97 

57''4 . 

8.41 
.80 



Note: Universe is joung women not In school, 16 to 22 years', old , employed assuage or ~ 
salary writers In civilian .pecupaC ions in 1979* T-statistics are in parentheses. 
*No observations.. °' '■.■^•/ ■ ' ' " ' 
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Hlspatiics do earn' less per year than the total sample, the difference is 

jiot statistically significant. • 

Hispanic sample * lAs in the case of the UWAGE runs^, the education 
* variables are not all significant, tut among men tflfe relationship between 
education and yearly earnings is much stronger than that between education 
and hourly earnings. Both groups of male high school dropouts fare/* . ^ 
significantly uo^j^se than their counterparts who completed high school.. 
(Among women, /however, that relationship does not* hold.) In fact, among, 
all men (including the equations for blacks and whites) the high school- 

. graduates" %t6re significantly better off financially. The experience , 
measure^ are also fairly consistent across cohorts. In-acnool experience 
(SEXP) is generally significant for men (except for white men) an^, in 
the case of women, is significant for those of Mexican origin and for : 
blacks. The measure of post-school experience (EXP) is \miformly sighi* 
firant across all equations for both sexes. On the other hand, TEN bears 
a negative relationshiiv to LNERN for Hispanic and black men and for 
Mexican-origin and black women. ^ 

The training, variables are .not significant for either Hispanic men or 
for Hispanic %ibmen. Indeed, government-sponsored training is associated 
negatively with LNERH in the case of Hispanic males. Knowledge of the 
World of Work is generally significant ?or Hispanlcs in general, but not 
for those of Mexican origin. Language difficulties and foreign residence 
at age fourteen are not statistically significant (except the latter in the 
case of Mexican-origin men), but Uving in an urban area is negA^^^ 
telated to income for Hi^p^anic men. ; Hispanic fl»n who reside in the South 
earn less per year than other Hlspanics, while only women of Mtexican origin 



show that relationship, amohg , the women in the sample* As. u^^ec^ed, wc 
generally find a significant negative relationship? between local-area 
unemployment rates and earnings. V . , 

Among Hispanic men, we find that those of Mexican or Puerto Rican ori- 
gin have* significantly lower yearly earnings than do other Hispanics. For 
women, however, that relationship does not hold. Finally, we note that 
married men in all (johorts have significantly higher yeatly income than 
nonmarrled men. Among the set of married women, those of K^xican origin 
and whites earn significantly less per ye^r than their' nonmarried counter- 
parts. * . 

The Role of Educatioii - ^« 

\ ' - . ' ^ . . 

y * N , , e ' ' ■ ''r . ' . 

As. explained above, our specification distinguishes ^ucation levels in 

■ ^ ■ ^ V,-. " 

a breakdo%m of 0-8, >ill, 12, and 13 or more years of education. With som^ 

t ■ ' ^ ' " " • . ■ • ' 

excepti6naf moat^ researchcfrs jipecify mdela with years of ediucation (ED), / 
expressed in continuous^ fort?*- In order to provide some comparability / 
to Other Studies I we es'tlmjate the modi^la discussed above with ED aa the / 
independent ^variabl.^. The results are shown in Table 9; As can-^be seen 
l?rom the table^ the estimates In Boat cases are significantly different 
from zern at the lOX level. - 

The desired comparability la limited for a variety of reasons. First. 

■ . -7— r~ .. .., : — ^ ~ ^ ^ ~ 

no two data sets and/pr variable sets are constantj/across authors, given - 

'cheir different objectives. Second, our sample la men and women of ages 16 

to 22 years, which is rather unusual in current Hispanic research. Thus, 

estimates from our. sampld of youth will differ from those of older (pr even 

full -age) samples. Third, and most important ^ we have estimated results 
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Table 9 



Rates oi 'Return to Yeiars of Education (percentaged)^ 











Women 




» Sample 


Model' 




■ LNERN 


LNWAGEv 


LNERN 


Totai., ; 


■• •■ V - ■ " ' ■ 
' .2 " " , 


4.0 - 


11.1 
11.0 . 


■ 6.5 ■ . 
.6.4 ■ 


13.2 .. 

13.6 


Hi span! cv 


/ X ' ■■ 


2.5 


— 11 •: 

' " 6.1 


• , 3.3 ^ . 


' 4.8 


■ ' '■ ■* -/^ ■ 




1«7 


6.6 


3.2 


5.0 


>v* .\ 'Mexican 




1.9 


N 

6.2 


2.9 


2 .'4^ _ " 






1.5^ 


5.9 


3.1 . /[ 


■ ; 2V . ■ 


Black 




7.0 " 


■ , ' 19.8; 




20.1 \ ^ . 


WhitiB • " . 


7"^ SJ— 


: 3.8 • 


ib.O.: 


' 7.1 • 


15.8 /■ ';V/ 



\ 



*Given an earnings equation of the form In ^ In Yq f .where Yg^- \ 
annual earnings of ' ah individual i^^^^ ^ 
ficiehtr may W interpreted as the rate of return ) to •choolingjun^ 
the following three asstunptiohs: / (I) the coat of a yearftfJ schooling - . 
foregone earnitxgs in: th#t year (i.e. ; dirept co•t«^ are exactly of fM by 
In-school earnings); (2) r is constantvover all Individuals; >^nd p) r 
"'^is constrfiif over yaars of schooling; (i.e., marginal r:- average r) (see 
-~Beckeir--aA<i-Chi8wick,:-1966;-UibbW^ _ Lii. 



^ -V 

\ • 

■• ■ • \ 



^Not statistically significant at the lOX: levels 
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across all Spanish-origin groups under the generic term;, "Hi vanic." Most ^ 

Other studies, 'irhere sample sizes permit, break out such groups as ' Mexi^n, 

■■■■■■ '■* . ■ . ' ' • ■ ■■ , . 

Puerto Blcan,^ Cuban, Central or Latin American, and other Hlsp&nic. We are 
. ■ - ■ ■ ' ' ■.■''•■*'"■.>". ' ■ " ' ■ ' ' ■ ■. ' 

only able to do this fov Mexican* . Table 10 presents a comparison of a 

■ • • ■ ■ '* - '■ •. 

sampling; of previous research. 15 ^ seen, our estimates fall close/7v 

to those listed in ^ail (^ses iexM^ among men in the UitfAGE estimation* In 

this case, our estimates lie considerably below those, of both Reimers and • 

Borjas* As ve have stlli^ed before, since our sample is very jroung,. the 

effect of schooling pnV Wages has not yet been fully realised* "Thus, our 

results probably do imderstatfe the rate pf return to education* 

' • ■ '-'■■'S^ '"■ . ^ ■ ' 

Intercohort Earnings Gap 

In this section im wish .to invQstigate further the observed hourly 
and annual eamihs8 differenc(is- among the cohorts* A .simple summary of 
proportional'^Wage and yearly earnings differences ^ualng unadjusted dban-' 
values of LNWAGE and UTCRN yields the results. In Table 11 * We note tha^ 
white nen, on averages-earn about 12% more per hour and 27X more per year ^ 

than do Hispanic men*/ White women surpass Hispanic w in eamlngs by « . 

^- " *\l . ■ \ ?^'. [■■/■■.■::/:' . ■■ /■ ■■• ■ 

IX per hour and 20Z per year* Comparing earnings of H^^^ 

blacks, «wec note that both male and female Hlspanics earn about 4Z more 

per hour than do blacks, and that the yearly differentlai increases to. - 

45S and 17Z for Hispanic men and mmen, respectively, over their black 

counterparts*^* 

In place of ,8impla unadjusted mean earnings gaipg"» a joore sophisticated 
analysis .considers two additional factors: ^e eamlngs differences that - 
wouM exi&^t if, first i both cohorts under consideration liad , the satQe* > * . 



^ . ' • ■ Table 10 • . . . - 

Qpmparlson of Sate of Returji Eatlmates for LNWA(3E and IITCRN Models /'^ 

.\ ' (percentages) , ' > . . 

\ ^ ■ .. ■' ■■ ■ , ■ ' ,;'<■■ . 



study ^ . > 


• 


Men 


r 




Women ^ 




Hispanic 


Mexican 


White 


'Hispanic 


itexican 


White 


LNWAGE j ' 






■ 1 








^yera^ and King 


1.7 




iT 3 . 8 






.7.1 - 


Relmers (1980)- 




5.3 


■ 6.4 


- 3.7 ^ : 




■' 8'.i^,'y-^-; 


Borjas vl^^oi; 
♦ 




2.7 




■ ■. 




/'--ii '/■,'/'■ 


LNERN 














Hyera and King 


6.6 


5.SI. - 


10.0 


• ■ ^5.0 




15,8' 


Bor Jaa . (19i31-) . 


5.5a : 


5.3 










Carllner (1976) 




4.9 


^ 6;9 






■'■ ..V' . 


I 

*■ Tlenda and Neldert 


6.0-8.6^ 


6.2.-7.^ 










(1^81) 












■ f 


























t 





«The overall Hispanic estimate "is calculated from the reaultii for i>arfcicular 
Hiapanic-o-igin groups. It is calculated' aa E WiOj 



» E wiei/ X wi, Khere .«! la (the 



appropriate eatimate and is th<? sample aiieoof each of n Hiapanic-orisih , 
-^-groupn.- Whild there are some problema with this approach, it does .allow for 
convenient summary. 1 



* . * 
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i'able 11 



VHourly and -Annual Earnings 6api among Hispanic » Black, and White Youth 



/ Whlte/Hlspanlc 



Hl8i)ahlc/Black 





Unadjusted* 


Adjusted^ 


Unadjusted* 


Adjusted^ 


'./ ' 1 * . . • 

LNWAGE 




• V 




■ _« ' 


Men / , ' 


• .116 


^ .067 ; 


' 1 ' .041 


• .093 


Wotnen 


• .010 ./ 


-.009 

• / 


• , .041 

• 


.010 


XNERN ' 










Men 




.°136 


.448 


.650 


tfomen^ 




.013 


.174 


-.069 ^ 



. ^ /.■ /■■..//■ - . ■ ■■ ■ • . .. .. - - 

*The unailjusted gap Is calculated as e" - 1, i#here D • - "^^^ ^1 
Is tlie mean of the appropriate log earnings measure for group 1. Column 
1 has D • - Yh and column 2 has D « Yfl - - 

.^The adjusted gaps are XflCb^ - bfl) and XsCb^H - bs) for columns 2 and 4 
respectively. 
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observed mean characteristics! and second, If 'both cohorts faced identical 
structures, thus; disparity In earnings may come from ts^o sources— 
differences in distribution, and diiBcrlminatlop-^^ / 

In Table 11 ne calcurate an 'unadjusted gap ^ 'a^functlon of - Y^, 
where is the mean (In logs) of the appropriate earnings measure for 

• group 1. If Xj^ is a vector of mean characteristlca of group 1 (1 • H for 

( • • / 

Hlspanics, B for blacks, and W for whites) and b^^ls the corresponding 

vector of regression coefficients, then %i^can wlte. (via the normal 

equations): v ^ 



CD • "^H • %^»H 

' : •. fw-xwbw.'l- './"' ■ ' - ; ■■>•■ 

. • ■ V .; ■ ' .■ - . ■ . - ■■ - • ■ ■ . 

Under che hypothesis that cohort A is li^^lng^^^^^ from 

cohort B, we would like to knqw. how' their <«ain^ change if they Mre 

treated the same as cohort B— what they would earn if they (cohort 

A) faced B's wage structure; . Vor tttiui|plej :^et cohor 

cohort l/ be whites. If Hlspanics faced the ^lite wage structure they t«>uld 

\ 

earn 



and the difference in earnings between what they earn rad what they could 

y ■ / ____ - x.^: , •' " ^ .■ • A 

earn is given' by 7 . : 

(3) / ^ - 5h - %(bw - bH). >, ' 



The difference between what whites actually eam^ and What Hlspanics could 

. ■ -.v . A, ■ :. : , . . : • - ' - • 1 ■ 

earn is given by v \ 

(4) • ' 5W - i^^^ V ■ 

The term in (3) reflects tmequal rewards_-to-ilke-JLndlv (a measure of ; 



discrimination) and the term in (A) reflects equal rewards as applied to; 
unlike individuals '(a measure" of differences in dii^tribution) . — Fiually,"- 
the -gap- can be reported in dual fashion us: 
(5) ^^^yi Yh - (Yw - ^H) + 'aH - Yh) 

--^What we seek to explain is the white/Hispanic gap (as well as the 

V - ■ ^ - . ... - 

Hispanic/black gap) after^the effects of differences in distributional 
characteristics are removed. That whici remains can ^ be assumed to be an 
uppei: limit of the extent of discrimination in earnings. The ^adjusted- 



earnings gaps .are also presetxted in^ Table 11. 

■ * . , ^ , 

We note from Table 11 that Hispanic males would earn about 7Z more: per 

hour and 14Z more per year if they faced the white male earnings strucr 

tures. To the extent that we can' argue that discrimination is the reason 

for differences in earnings ^structure » we can Uk^^iOur^alcttlate^^ hourly 

. wagp. differential as a measure of labor market dlttcrlmination against' 

Hispanic ^men. It is less clear whether we Qould use the 14Z yearly dlf- ^ 

ferentlal as a discrimination measure » since that magnltud'a is a function 

of labor supply as well as hourly wages. Thus^ we would have to have more 

' * ■ .. . ■ ■ . n 

information regarding the reasons for: labor. supply^ differences in that 
case. When we investigate the adjusted female white/Hispanic earnings 
gaps , "we^see that they are virtually nonexistent • Our analysis thereif ore 
implies that Hispanic women face no mre labor market discrimination than 
do white women. ^ ^ - 

We find t>^t bladk men would be^ better off if th^y' faced the Hispanic 
wage and earnings structures . The Rlapanic/black adjusted LNWAGB dif v 
^ferentlal is aWt W/lKid the yearly eamii^s difference is 65<. "inL. 



other words, If black men faced the Hispanic earnings structure (ja func* 
' tion of -hourly earnings and labor supply),' their annual earnings would' 
increase by 651 When ve turn our attention to the young women, we 
again see little difference in the calculated wage gap—a 1% advanta^-i 

. " . ' . • \ ■ :■• ■ . 

for Elspanic women with respect to black women*^, ^The yearly earnings dif- 
ference, orf tiie other ^nd, is about 7Z In favor of black womcti.^^ 

SUiteARY AND CONCLUSIOMS ' " 

Before adjusting for differences 'among the cc^horts, we find.Hispanics 
9 : . " . ^ ■ \ ■ " ■ • ^ ^' • 

falling between whites (at the high end) and blacks (at the loi* end) in' 

terms of hourly and yearly earnings^/ After adjusting for differences,, we 

continue to find Hlspanics falling between whites and blacks, but /closer' 

to the %ihite8« Whi^n we Iqoka for differences between the cohorts, we find 

education looming lar^e* Among employed male Hispanic youth, alfiost 

three-fifths are high school dropouts; among Blspanlc mmen, over one- . 

"'' . ■ ' . ■ , ' 

tliird failed CO complete high schools 

Turning to some generall/iitions . regarding the^^^d^ the 
financial success of Hispanics, .we find fthat the higher dropout rates of 
Hispanics may be explained in part by the lower. benefits of education for 
Hispanic youth vl8- ^ "vis ^blacks and whites-^ (That is, Hispanic high 
scfiooi dropouts face lower matrket. ^nalties than black and white ^drop- 
outs, and Hispanic males who have attended college have lower returns 

* ' . ' " ■ . ' '■• '* ' ' ' • 

than 'blacks or iihitesO Reimers/(i980) and Carliner (1976) also found 
that Hlspanics have lower rates of return to education than Whiles 
However, we (do find that years of schooling play f a fairly sisable role .in 
Hispanic earnings, especially the pearly measure o^^ 



Our. three ni^ksures bf^^perlenee have mixed results for the Hispanic 
cohorts.* While posc-school experience proves to be an Important det er- 
miriant of earnings I months of service lAth the current employer has 
little effect .^^^^^^^^^ vork experio'.nce >^s positive effects In the 

yearly earnings equations, Init 'shovs little .In the. equation explaining 
hourly earnings/. Our two measures of p08t-*achool training have mixed 
results. While the impact of training. is generally small, it^is a 
significant determinant of hourty earnings for men (but not for Mexican- ' 

origin men) • Another factor — the extent of occupational knowledge 

■ ■- - \ " ' " . ■■ ^ - ' . 

possessed by the respondent — is not generally significant except in the 

analysis of yearly earnings i " 

^' The results of the geographic imriables are generally in the expected 

direction. Those residing in th« South or in high uhemplpyment rate 

areas ^do worse than others ^ while those in utban areas do not 'differ *\ 

significantly. Surprisingly, /little evidence found to show that 

s ■ . ■■ '; ■ '- y - . • ' . 

Hispanics with language difficulties or who were residing outslde^the 

V " ' ■ . ^ ' " .^-r ■. ■• ■ 

United States at age fourteen are any. worse off than their ^^untetparts* 

. ■ - ' ' ■ - .-.r " ' 'V;- -r^'.-'v • :. 

And, finally, we note that married men do have higher earnings (hourly 
and yearly) than unmarried Hispanic men, other things equal. * 

In the analysis, we find that Hispanic males would .earn about 72 more 
per hour|,and 14Z tfl:>re per year if they faced the whiter mele earnings ' 
structures* To the' extent that we can ^rgue that discrimination is the 
reason for differences in earnings structures, we can t^e the calculated 
72 hourly wage differential as a mefisure of labor market /dlslcrlminatlon 
against Hispanic maizes. When w investigate white/Hlj^panic^parnr^^ 
among trie W!Dmen, we 



find that they nre virtually nonexistent. Our analy^' 



sis therefore implies" th/t Hispanic women face no more tabor market 

discrimination than do white wc^n. ' ' 

This study represents an attempt to Highlight the labor market posi-- 

tion of Hispanic youth in a broad context. Thti size* of the, task vr^ set 

but to accomplish required the sacrifice of more detailed investlgatidn 

of many aspects. Nevertheless, some ^specif ic conclusions and r**commen- 

dations are possible. * . - . 

I * ■ . • . ^ .. ■ ■ 

We have^shown that considerable difference in ^educationaJ: attainment 

exists. The reasons for this are unclear. A lack of equal opportunity 

or access to schooling, Inefficient or ineffective educational delivery : 

systems to Hispanics, or lack of incentives to invest in human capital on 

the part of Hispanic youth would- each contribute to the bb8ei;^ed -lower 

' educational levels of Fispanics. Additiotially , Hispanic Immigrants are 



likely to have relatively fewer years of education thaaii^tives, which 
would exacerT>ate the educational ^fferences between Hiapanics and whites* 
In any event, the issue of the disparity in educational^ti^inmen^ among ' 
youtii ought to occupy a high priority in- futsire'^iDrk. ^ ' 

Despite mixed results ^gt our^arious measures of experience one • 
should not ^downpla^^th^-^porM^ work experience ^^toV labor market 

auccessi The^^sometimes negative results of tenure tcay actually reflect a : 
lAck^^of^job^ i» due to a lack of opportunities or labor meritet 

"information. That is, a certain amount of "job 'hopping" may, Have benefi-^ v 
cial effects |ot young* workers. Further, the results show thet those 
minorities (Hispanic and black) who gain experience by working while 
enrolled in school are rewarded in terms of annua^ earnings , ptesumiSlily 
through- their increased labor supply. This :^esult, combined with* the 



apparent need to Increese-' levels of education of Hispanic 'youth, suggests 
/considerable potential for ^cooperative (wosk combined with schooling) 
approaches to j education, or* at^ least indicates ~tl\e value of wording wtilVe 

in school. ; ' 

V , . • ■ • j . I - ■ ... • 

' , \ "' ■ • . ■ ■ ^> ' ^ ^ : ■ ^ 
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i ■ ■ ■ , 

. ^The .toWiian age for whites :s 31.3 years, the median age for both 
blacks and HlspanlcT is" 23.2 years. 'Also, the unde^-lS-^years-of-age- rate 
is highest for Hispanlcs. (32%) and lowest for whites (21.3%). In addi- 
tion, less than 5% of HispanlcS In the United States are over 65 years of. 

age,, while over. 12% of ifhltes^are (1980 Census as reported In Scientific - 

' ■ ■ . . J . ■ 

American , November 1981, p»» 61).. . > 

^Thls; paper ^is one chapter of a larger study of the labor market out- 
comes of Hispanic youth (Myers ^t al., 1982). - - . 

%sa of hourly eatnlngs as a measure is much-^-cleanei^" econometrl- . 
cally, since it does not involve the labor supply decision of hours 
worked per yeai:. T3iat is, measures such as annual earnings are sensitive 
to differences in hours and weeks of work, which are themselves dependent 
Upon hbixrly earnings.' Nevertheless, an analysis of yearly earnings 
■ generates much interest end policy significance, since it is this magni- 
tude that primarily determines living standards. 

^See Bdrus et al. (1979) for a descriptive analysis of the NLS data. 

V ■ _ ■ _ . ■ ■■ -. ;:, ' ■ : ■ , . • ^ _ ' ; • . 

S^he melisure of "Hispanic- used in this study comes from a twb-part 
identifica'tiljn. First, the respondent is asked to self-identify with one 

... ■ / . ' . ; ■ ■ ■ ...... 

of l5 ethnic origins, including Mexican-American, Chlcano, Mexican, ^r,^ 

• . i " ■ : : ^ ^ • ■; ^ . . ■•■ 

Mexlcano/Cuban, Cubano/Puerto.Rlcan, Puertoriqueno, Boricua/Latino, 
Other Lat ill American, Hispano, or Spanish descent. If the, respondent 
chooses oni^ of the ab6v«, then he or she' is coded as "tispanic." Second, 
if after this selfTidentificaticn the^^ 

Hispanic, but reports that* Spanish^ in -his or her household ^ 

When the respqadflft -was a child,- and the surname corresponds to a 



Census-derived list of Spanish surnames, then the respondent is coded as' 

■ • ■ \'' " ■ ^ - ' } . y > ' 

—Hispanic". The remaining respondents are coded as blackQ- dr "others. - 
We have 'pur gedN.the "o£her" group of t he non-Hispan^, nomblack, nonwhite 
respondents to retain ptily\ a nun-Hispanic' whit^group. 

^We calculate an adjusted annual e 'arii ings measure by^mult^plying the 
respondentia usual\hours of work per week by Weeks worked in , the past, year 
by^ average hourly earnings* Since the past-year reference period varies 
among individuals (it is actually weeks worked from! January 1, 1978, to 
the interview date), we adjusted all periods to a 52-wee'k base* For 
example, if an Individual worked 75Z of all available weeks from 1/1/78, 

to, say/ 4/14/79 (the date of the Interview), we count that person as- \ 

■ . » . ■ • ■ ■ ,- , 

having^worked 39 weeks (.75 x 52) in the past year* 

^For a discussion of the KWV ability relationship, see Parnes and 

Kohen (1975)r Grllfches (1976) , and Lizear i( 1977) . Nevertheless, we are 



unabl-e~^h&re to separate the ciffects of occupational information from ^ 
. those of ability. . j 

®Fcr the purposes of this report, residence outside tlTe 50 states and 
the District ^of Columbia is considered to. be outside the United States, 
even though areas such as Puerto Rico ^ and Guam are n«S« commonwealths or 
territories* 

.^All models were run with B_FOR, but are not reported here* In those 
J runs: (1 )» no coefficient except FOR^IA changed sl^ 

(2) B. FOR was rarely significant. Due to the high degree of collinearity, 
'ye. include only FOR^IA and the expected sicn is negative. . 

^^Sample sizeis in- the Mexican equations Lre already perilously low. 
The most serious problem with small sample; sizes in models %dth a; larse 
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ntimber of Independent variables Is that standard etrors become larg^ and 
statistical significance falls* . The coefficient estimates remain 
unbiased under classical assumptions on the error teri^. - 

^^It should be noted that the base from which ve calculate ^these 
dropout rates'* Is composed of nonenrolled Individuals, 16 to 22 years of 
age* ^Ince ve are excluding here those Vho are enrolled in school » the 
dropout rate is considerably higher than those calculated on a full age; . 
.sample* ; . .... ..-.^S..:^ ^ ......V^- • . ^ 

. '■ - v. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ••• f ■ 

-^^In thid paper we are using a <^ *10 as our tneasure of statistical 
significance^ When we use one-tailed tests (the hypothesized direction 
of jftie variables/ are lif ted inrSflbie 1) , t- values of 1*28 or larger, in 

' ' ' ' •:A ■ 1 -Mil ,.: 

the expected direction are considered statistically signlfleaQt* For the 
tWo-talled test^ to be statistically significant » the absolute value for 
the t-statistic mast be at least 1.64* 

^^See Becker; (1975), Mincer (1974) ; or Grlllches (1976)* of 
this phenomenon include apprentices In tl\e teilldihg trades and graduate • 
teaching assistants/ both of Whom are trading off current wages forT 
current OJT and higher subsequent eart^ng power* : 

V4iieideri and; Tienda (1981) cbciUBlne five different tnodcsls of the 
relationship between education and earnings for Hispanic males* They 
find that while the linear (or continou8>fducation model) ^''provides the 



^ta»***the [( 



best fit to the data» ** .the [other] mod^lfii^re 
Insights* ***f^(p* 164)* 

^^The efitiiates presented'^weire selected;^^ 
vour estimates and do not necessarily reflect the authors* 
estimate*" For example / Reimers (1980) offerjs estimates corrected for 



* . v . . . . , - 

selectivity bias, vhich ve do not present* In every case, the estimate 
for **Hi8p^nic" is a weighted average of separate estimates on various 
Hispanicorigin groups (e«g*, Mexican, Puerto Rlcan^ etcO« 

^^These high yearly differentials between Hlspanics and hlacks can be 
seen in Table 6 ais most directly related to relatively lov ayerage annual 
hours worked • ^ ^ o * * 

I'See Tienda (1981b) and Reimers (1980)^for similar analyses. 

Whereas Tienda Investigates gaps in annual earnings, investlgat^es 

differences in 7^ g vages. BoiEh'^t^ full-age samples, but Tienda analy- 

Zjes only men. ^ . ^ 

.\ ' ,^ - ' ' ■ ■ ■/ „ ■ -. 

^^See note 16. Note also from Table 7 the considerably greater 

penalties to blacks than to Hlspanics of dropping out of high school, 

especially for ED P-8(-. 368 for Hlspanics, -.790 for blacks) . ' 

- Q . ■ • • '^--^ . ■ ■ ..■ 

^^It iaustybe borne in mind that thla finding -is not inconsistent with 

the observation that Hispanic women 'ea)rn more per .hour and «o 

annual hours than do their black counterparts. Th<s earningfl atructure is 

the result of a compleK^of Interactions, as noted atiovt. One factor we ^^^^^^^v 

note from comparing Hispanic and black female' earnings regressions that — 

at least partly eaplaiiis the 7X finding is that, in our "sampie; i5X of 

Hispanic women completed less than 9 years of schooling, as eocyipared to 

OX foi: black women. Further, Hispanic women who compieted only 0-8 years 

of schooling earned 19Z less per year; ceteris paribus , than HlspanicV 

women wltli a high school diploma. , 
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Ethnic Differentials In Unemployment 
^ Among Hispanic; Americans 

' ; ■• ' "- / / ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ 

Throughout the recent past » the unemploy^ient rate pf the Hispanic 
labor force has persistently exceede(^£he national average. In 1980, . 
when 6.1Z of vhite men vefe but.pf work> the annual rate for Hispanic ^men 
was 9.7% (see Table l).^ Among HlspaolcSt^ there Are iiuiirked difference 
^across ethnic groups > . ragging In 1980 from* a loy of JB.9Z of Cubans^^ 
Jobless to a high of 13 .IZ for Puerto Rlcan men. Mlnemployment among 
.black men was» at 13.22, well above either white or Hispanic levelsV and 
1 the high black jobless rate has been the subject of some » though still 
\too little, analysis by economlsts.,(see> e«g-> Gilhroy, 1974; Planagan» 
1978} . Far less research has been done^on the disproportionate s^ 
unemployment experleTfced by Spianis^^origlA workers > despite .their f as t* 
growing , importance in particular urban and regional la1)or markets^ and J 
despite the Increased availability of relevant xuitional data tets since:. 
the mid-19708.3 / ' 



1Q70«.3 / ' ^ 

The purpose of this study is toeauu&ine differences in both the incl*- 



dence and duration of unemployment among Hispanic men. Comparisons are 
also made between Hlspanlcs and nqnaBlapanics* Among the^most important 
questions to be addressed are the. following: 

l.^Can the higher unemployment rates of Hispanic ^rthcdc groups be 
largely attributed to more frequent spells of unemployment or to 
' the longer duration bf those ispells? 



.- ■ • - ;•• *• •.•-••203 
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*>\- Table 1 ■ 

. ^- • \ • •.. . ■ . 

Ut:€^.mployment\Rate8 of Men 16 Years 'and Over by 
kace and Hispanic Ethnic Group, 1976-1980 





1976 


1977 

\. . 


1978 . 


:1979 ^ 


'1980 


All Whites . 


6.4Z . 




4.5X 


r-4.4% 


6.12 


All Hispanics 


' 1D.8 

V • 


9.0 . 


V » 


^ 6.9 


9.7 


Mexican . 


9.9 


8:5 


\ 7.0 

\ 

\ 


6.5 


9.6 


Puerto Rican 


is". 7 


13.7 


-12.4 


ll.A 


- 13.1 


Cub^n. 


12.5 


,7.6 




; 6.J^ 


8.9 



Source: U.S. Bureau of Lubor Sta^tistics unpublished tabulations . 
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Do ethnic groups differ^ in the relative importance of human capi- 

tal' vari^ble8~8uch as education, fluency in English^ and work 

' ^ - ■ (I . . . , ^ ^ . • ^ - , 

experience— as determinants of the probability and duratiojf^ of 

' ; V. • • -1 . • /' 0 

* joblessness? - 
3« Are there ^substantial differences among the ethnic groups in the 

• " ■.. ; ' - J ■ --^ - : ■ ■ 

imi^acts o^.such structural factors' as local labor market con- ^ 
ditions, indust^^^of^ employment, and occupatif in? ^ 
4. Are Hispanic immlgrants'^rticularly -prone to frequent and ii^or 

' ^ v. • N- ■■■■ : ^ y . . ■ i -: . .• ' 

lengthy spells^of >unemploymentt at least;, during their first few 

■■ ■■ .\ .■ . ■ " ■ ; . , ■ \, ^'•■ 

years of adjustment to.U«S« labor markets? If so. to what, extent 

: can the sizable number-s of recent^' immigrants among certain ethnic 
groups account for the unemployment levels of those groups? 
The data bsBe, principal Lyariables of / interest ^and .the economic, 
rationale behind their selection,' and the esiplrical methodology are 
discussed in the following section* In the subsequent section we 'first 
present summary statistics on various dimensions of unemplojrmentV ; 
including si'&lls and duratlou. ^s well as quit and layoff races, for the 
sample stratified by ethnic group, nacivltyf age. and geographic region* 
Maximum likelihood logit analysis .of the determinants of the probability 
of unemployment in 1975 ^s then conducted for individual Hispanic ethnic 
groups as well as for White hon-Blspanics* . To control for the possible 
confounding effects of divergent patterns o£ settlement across the 
coun^ry^ separate: regional analyses are also conducted; Kextt differen- 
ces in the probability of multiple spells of unemployment jsre examined. 



again lining logit estimation techniques* Then « ordinary least sqiiarea 
es.tlmat/ea of the determinants of the 4^ration of /^employment i;^re pre*-*- 
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sen ted for both the >natlan'al sample and a regional subsample. In the 
next section, differences in the likeliho<ki of unemployment between^ 




Hispanics and non-Hispanics are decomposed into portions attributable to , 
differences in schooling, job 'characteristics, and labor market treat- 
ment •'The separate straniis of the analysis are drawn together £ir-the 
last section. ' ' 

DATA, VARIABLES, ^AND METHODOLOGY - 

The empirical analysis employs data from the 1976 Survey of Income 

' ■ • ' ■ . , * f • * 

and Education (SIE). This survey Is an expanded version of the Current . 
^pul^tion Survey conducted nationwide, mostly in May and June of 1976, 
which^oversampled Hispanics and which contains a wealth of -demographic. 



immigration^""^d labor ^!inarket information relevant^ to our topic Prom ^ 
the complete file of 151,170 households, a, subfile of individuals aged 14 
and ov« was extracted which included all persons self-identified m 
being of Hispanic origin plus a random sample of white nbn-Hispanics . 

The study sample was testricted to men who reported their ethnic group or 

■ \C . i'/-^- ■ :'\ ' • ■■; "'--i V " ■ ■ " 

"place of birth, who were not full-time students or self-employed, and who. 



worked for pay at some time in 1975. 

To investigate dlf f erences Hn the incidence of unemplovae|it-, the 
following unemployment probability ftmction is estlmaced separately by 
ethnic group: 

(1) P(UNEMP75-1) - f(EDFOR, EDUS, EX^ EXSQ, MSPi ; GHILD5, CHIL0517, 

HEALTH, IMM7475, IMM7(!)73., 1MM6569, IMM6064, 
1MMPRE60, NONHHITE, FLUENT » OTHINC, PARTTIME, 
UNRATE, OCC, IND, HISPROP), 
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where UNEMP75 « 1 if unemployed "bjie^ week or more in 1975, 0 otherwise. 
All other variables are defined in Table The effects of the indepen- 
dent variables given above on two othez^ dependent variables, the probabil- / 
ity of more than one spell of unemployment during the year CSPELLGTl) 
and the total ^VAtmber of^veeks of unemployment -in 1975 (WKSUN75) wilJL also 

, be explored* Both UNEMP75 and WKSUN75 are constructed froo'lresp^ to 
the survey question item: "You said (household i^member) worked about 

weeks in 1975* Hbtif^^many of the remaining weeks was (household 'member) 
looking for work or on layoff from job?" Interviewers were instructed to 
ask the question'^ only of those individuals who worked fewer than 50^ weeks 
that' year. ^ ^ . . . . - : ^' 

Predicting the signs of all the explanatory variables is particularly . 
difficult in the probability, of unemployment equations because the depen-* 
dent varial)le includes both the probability of quitting and the probabil-* 
ity of being laid off* However, with unemployment in 1975 at a postwar 
high and layoffs accounting an unusually large share of all 
joblessness, the unemployment variable Is doubtless weighted toward the 
laypff rather than the quit dimension. In light of this, previous 
theoretical and empirical work enijibles \is to speculate on the probable 
effects of a number of the independent variables « 

Most of the relatively few recent atudies on Hispanic/unemj>loyment 
have stressed the importance of ethnic differences in age, schooling, < 
immigration patterns, and occupation or industry of employment (e.g., 
Gray, 1975a, 1975b; Newman, 1978; Piore, 1978). Insofar as older wijrkers 

, represent a larger Investinent in f irm-*8pecif ic capital by the employer, 
such workers would be les's vulnentole to layoffs than younger individuals. 



Table 2 
List of Vi^rlables 



.\^lable 



Definition 



U1^EMP75 

SPELLGTl 

WKSUN75 

EDFOR 

EDUS 

EX 

*EXSQ 
MSP 
CHILD5 
CHILD517 
HEALTH 

IMM7475 

IMM7073 
" IMM6569~ 
IMM6064 
IMMPRE60 



1 if out of work and looking for a job or 'on layoff 1 
week or more in 1975; 0 otherwise. 

1 if more 'than i stretch of time spent looking for work 

in 1975i 0 otherwise. 

■ ' . * ■ . ' .. . ■ • • • . 

Number of weeks, looking for work or on layoff in 1975. 

Years of schooling completed abroad. 

' *' ■ . - * 

Years of schooling completed after moving to U.S. (total 

years of schooling minus EDFOR). 

Potential labor market experience (af?i minus total ye^^rs 
of schooling minus six). ' 

Potential labor market experience ^ sqAAted. 

1 if married* spouse present; 0 otherwise. 

NuLiber of children in family under 5-years old. 

Number of children in 'family ages 5 to 17. 

\ 1 if amount or kind of -work limited by tiealth; 0 other-- 
wise. ■ ■ • 

1 if foreign-bom and moved to U.S. 1974 or after; 0 . 
otherwise. . ' ^: ■ ■ 

1 if foreign-born and moved to U.S. 1970-73; 0 other%rise. 
-1 if-foreign-li^^^ 

1 if foreign^ii^th and moved tia U.S. 1960-64; 0 otherwisey 

1 if foreig<^born and moved to U.S. before. 1960; 0 
otherwise. 



(table continues) 



Table 2 (dont.) 
List of Variables * 



Variable 



Definition 



NOHWHtTE 
FLUENT 



OTHINC 



PARTTIME 

USRATE 
OCC 

IND 

HISPROP 

Ul ^ 
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1 if nonvhlte; 0 otherwise* ' 

1 If speaks and imderstands English very, well; 0 other- 
wise • -,. . H' 

Other famll; iACOQi[e> ^exeludlng labor earnings and^^^ 
unempicyiaent benefits (respondent and spouse) » and 
eamlhgs^related transfers* 

1 If iMorked fewer than 35 hours/week when employed In 
1975; 0 oti^prwlse. 

Annual unemployment rate for SHSA of residence or SMSA* 

1 If employed as craftsman^ operative* laborer 'or 
service worker on longest Job In 1975; 0 otherwise* 

1 if employed in durable manufacturing or construction 
Industriea on leagest Job in 1975; 0 othexwise* 

Percentage of state population Hispanic* 

1 if received any unemployment cdnolpensatlon in 1975; 
0 otherwise* v. 



Likewise, the greater the volume of worker-financed specific .capital, the • 
liwer the. probability of quitting.5 Education and proxies for «l-the-job 
training, such as experience and tenure with the firm,>. are usu^ly viewed 
as increasing' specific capital.. We would thus expect year schooling 
completed ti' be Regativeiy' related to the probability of being unemployed 
one or more times. To distinguish between the effects of foreign ind ^ 
U.S. schooling, educational attainment was divided into premlgration <^ 
(EDFOr) and postmigration (EDUS) components: Tae effects of these same 
^ar^lables on" the duration of joblessness ar^jimbiguoua. On the one hand, 
better-educated, more highly skilled individ^ls may have higher ;^pec|^ 
returns from job search, thus lengthening unemployment spells. However, 
search costs are also higher "for , those with more iirm-specific capital, . 
V and these^ individuals may alao be more efficient in their uae of search 
techniques. The latter consideratibna would vseem more compelling in^^ 
slack labor markets , suggesting a negative relatibnahip between educa-. 
tion, e:t;?erience, and duration." 

The implications of migratory differences across gfoups are even less 
obvious. -Recent immigrants may be at some dioadvantage in the labor 
'market relative to earlier immigrants and the nativerbom due to a 
— amttHcr-atoi-V^*' market inforaation^felaoguage problems, the ^ 

imperfect international mobility., of sWills^ >yd^ a variety of. l egal - ^ 



restrictions on the emplo^ent of aliens^.in certain fields.^ Chiswick ' . 
(1978b, 1982) suggests that , their quit ratM may be high, at least in the 
initial adjustment pferiod, as they engage in occupatj-onal^lndustr^a^ — 



and._geograph^ mobility in" s^i^dT of labor market -information, and job 
opportunities. Writing from a. labor market^ segmentation perspective. 



■'. , ' ' ■ ■ ■■ ' ' ■ ' ' 

■% ' . 

' Piore (1979) argues that recent Immigrants are among those most likely to , 
be confined to the typically. \ms table, lo%r-sklll Jobs common in secondary - 
sector Industries r Relatively high rates of Job turnover and 
^nemploymiBnt, generated by both supplf ^4 demand forces, may thus be 
expected^ for .recent cohorts* « 

On the other hand /much of the sociological literature on Immigrants 
has Stressed^ their high motivation to-locate Jobs quickly in order to end 
dependence on friends and .relatives, to begin accumulating savings for 
self-support and to remit to their families at origin/ and to acquire 
U«S«-specific and firm^apecific training* Kinship networks already \^ » 
established at destination may play an important role in advising on the 
optimal timing of the immigration, arranging initial housing jiccom- : 
modatlonsi social contacts /and assistance in job search (sea, e*g*, Levy 

' and Wadyckl, 1973; Rogg and Cci>ney, 1980; Tienda, 1980) • Prior migrants . 
thus reduce the economic and psychic costs of Immigration as imll as / 
accelerate the newcpmer*s successful ^entry into the Job ouirkat* The' 
relatively rapid earnings progress of moat foreignrbom groups relative 
to their native-bom counterparts (Chiswick, 1978ai I979by likeirlse^^^ W 
suggests that the initial employm^snt disadvantages; are typically overcome 
after an adjustment period, of variable length 

immigrants, the unemployment experience of two ethnic i;roups are . 
especially difficult to predict* Research on Cubans by Chisvick (1978a) 
Borjas (1982), and Reimers (1980) has pointed to the'differeht earnings • 
patterns of poliFical^refugees and economic migrants* Thi^ iniddeniiess o^ 
%■ most' Cuban ei&igration . prevented muc^V^^ the 

steep downward occupational mobility many appear to undergo upon arrival v .^^^^^^ v 



may cause' job dissatisfaction ^nd^ preference for general human capital 
investments to iolprove future oceupational^jprospects ove^ firm-specific* 
investi^entSt at least in the initial period after arriyar^^~The^ r 
may be high quit and/or layoff ra^es . Puerto Rican-^born men^are^^not^f or- 
mallyclassif table as immigrants because they are tJ.S* citizens and are 
not impeded by legal restrictions on ^ntry or exit from the United 
States* Whether they noftettiiBless have unemploy^ experiences similar 
* to other Hispatiics born outside' the United States is a matter for empiri- 
cal analysis • ■]"-.'■ " ■ ■ 

To control for industrial characteristics, a dichotompus variable 
CIND) is set equal to" 1 if the: respondent * s longest recent job^was in the 
durable manufac^turitig or construction industries. In the 'course of 1975, 
durable goods manufacturers, led by auto and related industries, ^ 
experienced the largest absolute employment reduction of any indus trial r 
group, account^g for two-thirds of the overall drop in manufacturing 
employment. The highest .unemployment rate of any single industry .(18.11 
on an annual basis) was in contract cono'tructlon7~iA«M thiBrwork~f6rce-~-^^ 
was cut sharply as housiing starts pluiometed with the tightening of ^^^^^^ 
money market (St. Marie and Bednarzik, 1976) . Although joblessnes's^^ 



white collar occupations reached postwax^ nighs , semliktlled and^mskllleer 



workers were, as in previbus recessions, the most yulnerafile So cyclical 
fluctuations (St. Marie and>Bednarzik, 1976; Cohen and Cruber,^^^ W^ 
The dummy variable OCC equals I if employed in ccaft, operative, service, 
laborer^ or farm occupations, 0 otherwise. A d 

included for part-time employTDient (PARTTl^ likely to be espe- 

■ cially : unstable, ^characterized as it is by few seniority or union pro tec- 
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iions against layoffs, and by employer^ perceptions of part-time mrkers 
as especially quit-prone. " \ 

Three approaches were adopted to take Into account the markedly dlf- 
feVent regional distributions of varlous^thnlc groups • First, the 
annual unemployment rate of the $MSA (Standard lietropolltan Statistical 
Area) of residence or tho^earest SMSA (UNRAIE) vas included In all 
regressions .The reduced ntimber of yacancles ^alnd Increased costs of 
search In slack liabor markets are likely to ; be . associated %ilth Increased 
layoffs, falling quit rates, and, among the unemployed, longer-duration 
joblessne&s^^^^Second, In an effort to test the common vi^v that the; 
-crowding" of ;^8panlc-w in particular areas restricts local v 

emplpyment opportunities i»v the variable HISPRpP. was defined as (:he propor- 
tion of Rlspanlcs' In each staters popuiatlbn.v Finally where sample size 
permitted, separate regresiilons were run for par tlcul;ir regions of the 
country. %#lth high concentrations of Hispanic residents* 

Although recent research Indicates that black workers tend .to have \ 
lower quit rates than whites with slfl^ and yjob 

t er Is t 1 cs ( Blau and Kahn , 1 98 lb) , Inso f ar as employers perciivft them as 
hlghf turnover workers the employers wl^^^^^^^^ willing to finance firm- 



specif re capital . Together with discriminatory factors , this would tend 



t o_lncrease_the Vulnerabll Ity-of ~ nonwhites-to-layof f , — , 

Finally, controls were Included tf or two types; of Income: nonla*bor 



Income (OTRINC) and unemployment Insurance (UI) • • The probiible effects of 
nonlabor Income, on the Incidence *of tmemployment are not sipparent; a 
priori. But to the sfSctent that such Income can be used to f Inane 
extended Job search ^^It may be positively related to the duration .of 



uhemplb^tint • Likewise, a number of studies have found^a jpositive corre- 
lation between the receipt of xxnemployment benefits and duration.^ A 
dichotomous variable (Ul)i J^et equal to 1 if the individual rece).ved 
unemployment insurance in 1975, has thus been included in the duration 

• ■ ^ ■ : ■ ■ ■ • ■ ' • " ■ •' • ■ • V. ^ •. 

; equations •,. . ^„ - f . 



EMPIRICAL RESULTS ; \ 

The summary statistics presented in Table 3 reveal striking dlfferen* 
ces between Hispanics and non-Hiipanic whites, as well as among Hispanic 
ethnic groups, in a number of characteristics. With, an average of less 
than lO years of schooling, Mexican and Puerto Rican men are 3. years 
below the non-Hispanic level and 1 JLo 2 years below tha other Hispanic 
groups. Cubans are, on average, older (mean Ige: 4i yearslO); with mclre 
work experience than any other group, but much;.of that work experiencV 
was in the Cuban labor *^rket— about 9 5X of the Cubans were foreign-iWrn, 
and nearly 42X had been in. the United States 10 years or less by 197-:» 
Central and South Americans ate even more recent immigrants: 39.2% 
arrived in the 1970s and another 24.7X in the period 1965-59. .. Less than 
one-fourth of all Puerto Rlcan mefi wereVborn on the U.S. taainland. In 
contrast , 7r r5iri>'f~thaae~^of^-1te or igin and 87g ! o f th e "ot h e r — 



Hispanics" were native-born (l;e., U.S. -born). 

In light of the high proportions of Puerto sicansv Cubans, and 
Central and South Americans born abroad, it is not surprising to find that 
the majority of their schooling took place in their cbuntries of origirt 
and that many, lack fluency in English. In fact, only Aaf of Cubans and - 
somewhat more than one-half: of Puerto Rl.cans and Central and- South 



Jable 3 

Means of £zplanatory Variables among Men In Various Ethnic Groups 



Variable' 



EDFOR 
EDUS ■ • 
EX 

EXSQ « 
MSP 

CHILD5 

CHItD517 

HEALTH 

IMK7475 

IMM7073 



^MM6569 
IMM6064 
IMMPR260 



White 
Non- 
Hlapanlc 



Mexican 



Puerto 
Mean N 



Cuban 



Central & 

South 
Merlcan 



- 1.137 
(3.458) 

% ... ^ 

11.350 

- (4.476) 

20.5166 
(15.753) 

687.065 
(824.641) 

.745 
(.436) 

.221 
.( .519) 

.889 
(1.248) 

.079 
(.271) 

.007 
(.pe>) i 

.012 

- — (r^Km— 



.021 
(.143) 

- .015 
(.129) 

■ .103 
(.304) 



. 1.237 
(2.847) 

8.360 
(5.130) 

18.770 
(14.883) 

5^5.990 
(793.395) 

.700 
(.458) 

.457 
(..740) 

1.385 
(1.633) 

.079 
(.269) 

.029 
(.169) 

.054 



.048 
(.213) 

.028 
(.165) 

.097 
(.295) 



5.019 

:(4'.677) 

4.729 
(5.555) 

20.222 '. 
(13.705) 

607.220 
(701.534) 

.771 
(.421) 

:356 
(y619) 

l.lll 
(1.384) 

.070 
(.255) 

.041 
t (V199) 

.092 



8.764 
(4.909) 

- 2^717 
(4.321) 

23.696 
(14.370) 

774.599 
(741.162) 

.739 
(.441) 



[80 
('.446) 

.919 . 
(1.178) 

.062 
(.242) 

.037 
(.190) 

.124 

-(-,-331-)- 



.086 
(.280) 

.102 
(.303) > 

.448- 
(.498) 



.255 
(.437) 

.342- 
(.476) 

.186 
(.391) 



9.572 
•(6.010) 

2.497 
(4.459), 

.18.868 
(11.423) 

483.414 
(535.978) 

.687 • 
• (.465) 

.380 
(.618) 

.795 
(1.168) 

.042 
( .202) 

.102 
(.304) 



.289 



.247 
(.433) 

.139 
(.347) 

.151 
(.359) 



Other 
Hispanic 

1.146' 
(3.474) 

10.049 
(4.497) 

21.401 > 
' (15.943) 

703.576 
(848.661) 

.728 
(.445) 

.254 
(.548) 

1.103 
(1.434) 

.075 
(.263) 

.004 
(.060) 

.025 ' 
(.156) 



.037 
(.190) 

' .025 
(.156) 

.043 
(.202) 



'( table continues) 
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* Table 3 (contO ' 
Means of Explanatory Variables among Men in Various Ethnic, Groups 

. ■ . ■ , .• ■ . : 'f'^'' . '. . ■ ■ 



Variable 


Non- 
Hispanic 


1 

Mexican 


Puerto 
kican 


Cuban 


Central & 

South 
Americah 


Other 
Hispanic 


/ NONWHITE- 


> 


.022 


.086 
(.280/ 


.037 

( .190) 


.133 
(.340) 


i050 
(.218)' 


FLUENT 


• 911 . 


.671 


.540 
\ • ^ ^ y 


.422 

(.496) 




.1^2 , 
(.406) 


OTHINC 

ff\f\ t ^ \ 

(00 8)^ 


45.887 

VO<9*<90^^ 


30.607 


22.?00 
_ (44.730) 


34.399 
^53^160) 


24.341 ^ 
(59.8481 


34.473' 

(67.8'^1) 


PARTTIME 


.094 
( .292; 


.088 


.060 


.042 


.053 
( .225) 


.072 
Y .259 V 


UNRATE 


8.322 
/2.254V" 


• 8.144 
(2,561) 


9.485 
(1^658) 


10.947 
(2.023) 


9.635 - 
(1.919) 


8.780 V 

(2.040) ; 


occ 

f 


.576 
(.494) 


.808 
. (■•394) 


* .806 
. (.396) 


. 702 

(,459) 


..-•'29-^ 
(.446) 


.741 • 
(.439) 


IND 


.476 
(.442) 


\_9.268 
. (.432) 


.329 
^ (.463) 

4.299 
(3.425) 


.258 
(.439) 


.306 


.258 

(.436il" 


HISPROP 


3.080 
. (4.923) 


12.741 
(9.400) 


- ' 5.533 
^ (2.859) 


5.628 
(5.190) 


15i284KH^;, ■ 
(14.089) ' 

■ ■ ■ - t-'^i;''"' ■ 


Til 

o 


^ .179 
(.147) 


.185 
(.38C) 


.194 
(.396) 


- '461 

dm 


■ ..127:-;- " 

(.^33) ' 


.172 
(.378) 


^ . N 


8,480 


1,937 


328 


163 ;.; 


170 


566 v^".^;; 



J ■ . - ^^ . .. , ■ ... . . ■ . ■ ■ --t 

. Note: Dara base is the 1976 Survey ?of Income and Education. Standard deviations 
are , ia parentheses.- • ."^ • - . • 



Americans could fl^eak and understand English very veil. Cuban and 
Central and South American louaigrants are, however » far more likely than 
Puerto Ricans. to have been dravn from the urban middle classes and skilled 

occupations of their homelands •^^ , 

' " ■ ' . ■ • l'^' '.■ 

These three groups tend to reside li: 'Labor markets! with average 

unemp]^oyment rates well above those for the other groups* Where&s the 

majority of Mexicans and ''other Hispanics** live in the Southwest aiid over 

two-fifths are outside tjaetropblltan areas v OY«^ .802 of each of the other 

Hispanic groups reside in ^SAo» principaily in the Northeast and » in the 

case of Cubans » in Florida. Puerto Ricans and >Gentral and South 

Americans tend to be more concentrated in cyclical industries » and Puerto 

Ricans » as well as Mexicans) are far more likely than either 

hon-Hlspanics or the other Hispanic ethnic groups to be in low^age occu** 

pat^onS'^f,^ ^ ' -\/ •■ V ;>r<^ • /-^ 

Table^4 provides Informatioh on yarlbus diaensions of m 

for. the sample/ stratified by ethnicity ^ Qatlyity» age/ i^^^ 

Natiohally> as w»il as within specific reglont/^^ 

tially more llkely^'to -have teen ^fflismplo^^^ at, some ^nt in 1975 than 
non-Hispanic whites • Of the full Hlsps[nle sample » 21 ; St uperieneed 



Joblessness compared with/T4782 of non-Hispanic s* Vithlfr~ttteh of the two- 
subpopulatlons^ the foreign-bom rate was somewhat above the native- bom 
level, but the difference was statistically significant only for. 
non-Hispanic whites* Among Hispanics^ rates vary from 21 toe 23Z for 
Mexicans^ Puerto Ricans » and Cubans to less than 18Z for General and 
South Americans and othar Bispanics* Controlling for age > the ranking 
remains the same among prlme-^aged males » '35 to 54« When particular 
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Table 4 



Selected Chdracterlstlcs of Unemployment by Ethni^ty, 
Nativity, and Region of Residence^ ^ 



Unemployed 



Weeks ' 
Unemployed^ 



'Multiple 
SpflLs 



Weaks Out 
of Labor 
Torce 



Quits Layoffs Entrants 



United States 



White Non-Hispanic 

Native 

Foreign 
Hispanic 

Native* 

Foreign 
Mexican 
Puerto Rican 
Cuban ' 

Latiji American^^ 
Other Hispanic 



.149 


17.71 


.047 


4.110 


.007 


.029 


■% .015 


.145 


17.58 


.047 


4.143 


.007 


.028 


^ .015 


.167 


18.78 


.050 


3.932 


.005 


.035 


.012 


.215 


18.00 


.073 


4.313 


.007 


.047 


'.022 


.205 


17.55 


i079 . 


4.869 


.007 


.042 


.024 


.214 


18.79 . 


'.061 


3.32^ 


- .009 


.056 


.018 


.214 


18.09 • 


.079 


4.859 


.008 


.045 


.021 


.228 


18.82^ 


.056 


3.092 


.014 


.053 , 


, - .02S< 


.228 


19.82 


. • .072 


1.843 


.012 


.096 


.024 


.171 


16.17 


.035 


3.083 


.000 


" .041 


* .006 


.179 


16.69 


.072 


4.318 


.002 


, .035 


.025. 



35-54 Year» Old 



White Non-Hlapaaic .111 

Mtfiticati -.176 

Puerto Rlcan .207 

Cuban .195 

LatlnvMei^lcanC .127\ 

Other Hispanic .093 

- -• ■ . J 
' ■ ■■ - ■■- ■ 

New York-New Jersey 

Jfhite_.Non-Hi8panic - i •143 

-Puerto Rlcan-^— _ — . 197 

Cuban 



Latin Am>rican<^ 
Other Hispanic 



.217 
.230 
.172 



17.71 
17.51 
„18.62 
24.35 
16.30 
15.86 



J2.72 

118^1 



.034 

.o62 

.043' 

.058 

.000 

.036 



.041 
\038 



1.111' 
2.563 
1.650 
.058 
1*152 
1.671 



2.742 
2.748 



.004 
.004 
.007 
.000 
.000 
.000 



.002 
.OoO 



.025 
.037 
.036 
.103 
.038 
..018 



r 



.005 
.006 

.014 

.012 
.000* 
.013, 



.058 
.030 



.019 
.023 



21.60 
17.71 
13.00 



.044 

.033. 

.035 



2.087 
3.344 
3.035 



.000 
.000 
.000' 



.065 
.082 
.035 



..0T4~ 
.000 
.035 



Southwest 

i White Non-Hispanic .127 

Mexican • .200 

lOther Hispanic .155 




3.84^ 



, 5.046 
4.267, 



.010^ 

.007 

.004 



.010 
.050 
.042 



.014 i.?:^ 
.024-"-"J 
.028Jlf 



Table 4 (cont O 

Selected Characteristics of Unemployment by Ethnicity, 
' Nativity, and^ Region of Residence^ 



Keeks Out: 

\ •':" ■/ ■ • ■■ ■ " ; "-Weekf* ••■ - Multiple' - ..of, _ Labor. ' ^ . ^/ , \ 

Unemployed Unemployedb' Spells Force Quits Layoffs' Entrantai 

■ ■ _J ( j_ ^ . 

. — ' ... ■ I I . . i 

FloriHa-'- •• ■ • • ■ * " " ' 

White Non-Hispanic .161 17.67 .118 * 9.835 ' .011 .02?. .032^ J 

Cuban ^ .279 21.76 .131 .775 .000 .164 '.016 V 



^Meah values ^of variables^. All variables refer to 1975, ezeept for quits» layoffs/ and entrants 
iihich- are for 1976. .' • • ' \\ 



^Sample restricted to men>untMaployed 1 treek or more in 1975. 
-Refers "^o Central ati'! ith America* 



r 



regions are examined separately, "other Hispanics" contitnie to have rela- 
tively low rates, but nearly 23% of Central and South Americans in New 
York or New Jersey SMSAs were unemployed, the highest level of ahy 
Hispanic group.; Central and South Americans in this region are, on 
average, younger (mean age of 35.6 years), more like^^^to be recent 
imnxigrauts , and more concentrated in unskilled and: semiskilled occupa- 
tions than , other ethnic grbupis or than. Central and South American men 
elsewhere ""in th^ country. The largest disparity in unemployment is in 
Florida, where Cubans were over 1.5 times as likely to be jobless; than 
were non-Hispanic whites. ' 

Turning to the key components of ' \memployment , the duration of time 
out of work averaged about 18 weeks for Hispanics and non-Hispanics 
alike. Ihe importance of long-term joblessness is r^syealed by the 
finding that, aiaong the unemployed, about 30% were without' work for six ; 
months or nipre, regardless of ethnic groups, ^le higher Hispanic 
unemplbymient rate thus reflects npre frequent spells: 13.5% of Hl^spahics 
had one spell and 7.3% had two or more, while the correaponding frequen- 
cies for nou-Hispanics were 10.3? and 4^7%.13 Whether one looks at . 
figures adjusted or unadjusted for age differences, Cubans » Puerto 
Ricans, aaid Mexicans had the^ l^ mean duration, %ihile South Americans 

and other Hispanics are below even the white non-Hispanic level. ' 
contrast to the pattern -for Mexicans and Cubans ,i the unemployment ^of 
Puerto "Mean's appears to 'be conc^^ single rathier than multiple 

Spells. This may in part reflect labor market conditions in New York 
* cTty^aSd We high^ 
out by the finding that, -in Nw York and New Jersey SMSAs, all groups 



experienced above-average durations of joblessness but no more* than 
had multiple spells. The difference In spell length between Mexican and 
otl^r Hispanic men observed' In the national subsamples does not persist 

when we focus solely on the Southwest^ In contrast;, the duration dlf- 

' ' , ■ ' ■ ^ "'. ■ ' ■ f 

farentlal between non-Hlspanics an^^ubans doubles %rti«n we shift from the ^ 

■ k ■, . > 

national; to the Florida subsample* The unemployment of Cubans Is charac- 
terized by both longer and more frequent spells. 

Despite a much hlghe * Incidence of unemployment » Hlspanlcs appear no 
more likely than non-Hlspanics to drop out of the labor force. Although 
the proportion of ''discouraged workers'* doubtless Increased in all groups 
as the recession deepened, Puerto Sicans and Central and South American 
men averaged one week 'less sp^nt out of thifii'-'labor force than. 
non-Hlspanlcs, and Cubans had briefer spells of nonpartlcipation than any 
Other group, both in the national.' and in the regioaal ^boamples. 

To explore further the deterttlnanta of \memployvent associated with 
inter- job and inter- labor-force mobility, it would be most desirable to 
have comparable data on the relative frequencies of qulta, layoffs, 
entrants, and reentrants for each ethnic group in 1975. Unfortunately, 
the only information in the SIE on specific reason for unemployment is 
for the survey vrcclv of 1976 and is restricted to those currentiy 
unemployed. However, slr^ce unemployment remained at historically high ' 
levels well into 1976 (unemployment in New York and' in Florida still 
averaged above lOt that year) , comparisons across tethnlc groupsij by 
reason foi, unemp!loyment in i976i may give at least some indication of the 
prevloua-year*8~T>attemT — r:/^ — — — — .. — ~ — r-^ — .■ — 

As one would expect In depressed labor markets, quit rates were low 
for all groups,- with- insignificant differences between native- and ^ ^ 



fo 



elgn-born men and among ethnic groups* The last two columns, however , 



re real a tendency for Qost^ Hispanic groups to liave higher probabilities 
of ^ unemployment due to layoff and to labor market entry or reenfety than 
non-^Hlspanlc whites* By far the highest layoff rate observed ma that cf 
Cubans In Florida, trtio were almost 8 times as likely to be unemplpyed as 
a result of layoff than white non-Hispanlcs In that state .^i^ This 
appears to be at JLeast partly attributable to the high proportion of 
recent immigrai^ts among the Cuban sample. Although the difference in 
layoff rates between native- and forelgn-born Hispanlcs is relatively 
small and only significant at the ..10 level/ separate tabulations by 
immigration cohort (unadjusted for. human capital or labor market 
variables) revealed thst Mexicans ^ Puerto IRicanSt and v Cubans moving to 
the United States since 1965 average higher rates than earlier naves from 
their homeland or than non-Hi spanics. In contrast » QAtlve-bomHlapanics 
have higher unemployment due to labor market entry or reentry than the 
foreign-bom; in fact, native-born Puerto Rl cans have 3 times the rate 
of those bO}m on the island* . 

Table 5 presents maximum likelihood logit estimates of selected coef- 
ficients in the unemployment probability equatibiis for a pooled sample of 
white non-Hlspsinic and all Hispanic 'men, as mil as estiinates from 
regressions run separately on nonrHlspanics and on Hispanlcs* In the 
pooled sample, both without controls for fluency in English ei;(d job and 
labor market factors (col* 1) and with^such controls (col* 1) , immigrant 
J cohorts appear to have a probability of unemployment insignificantly dif- 



ferent from ^at of native-bortT^enr^On'o^^ 

non-Hispanic and Hispanic ftubsets, however, two patterns ar¥ revealed* 



Loglt Eatlmaties of Probability of Unemployment Equations, Nou-Hlspanlc^ 
•Hispanic, and Pooled Hlspanlc/Nb.n-Hlspanlc Men 





White Non-Hlspanlc 


White Non- 




Variable 


and All. Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Hispanic 






(2) : 


(3) 




IMM7475 


• 005 


.130 


.215 


-.207 






(.229) 


(•401) 




IMM7073 


-.225 


V -.198 


.169 


-.606** 




' ■(•180) 


(.189) 


(•3,02) 


(.246) 


iMM6569 ' • 


-.204 


-.180 . 


.417* 


. -.859*** 




\ .loo; 


(.172) 


(.229) 


(.247) 


IMM6064 


-.226 


■'■ -.189 


-.090 


* -.550** 




( •184) 


V (.188) 


(.287) — 


— ^ (.255) 


IMMPRE60 


.162 


-.139 


. .442*** 






(.107) 


(•111) 


(.131) 




Mexican 


-.017 


.188** 










(.083) 




(.160) 


Puerto Rlcan 


.116 


r.148) 






Cuban 


.4^0** 


. .409* 




.347 




(.207) 


(•211) 




(•246) 


Central and ^ 


-.078 


-.136 




-i250 


South American 


(•225) 


(.229) 




(-260) 


Other Hispanic 


.044 


.17iB~ 




a' ' -.235 ' 




(-in) 


(•129) 




; (.160) i 



■-2 X log .,, 

likelihood 10020.71 9671.60 6857.58 3125*92 



N ^ 11,644 11,644 8,480 ■x3rl64 



Source: 1976 Survey of Incope and Education. \ 

NoteT~~Dependcnt:^variable la UNEMF7 5. Standard errors are In parenthe- 
ses. The regresaiods in cols. (1), (3) , and (4) Include schooling; 
experience/ marital status > number of children ^ health atatus and race 
variables. Puerto RicansJare the excluded group in col. (4) . The 
regression in col . > (2 ) also includes variables /for par t-^time employment » 
/non-labor Income, Hispanic proportion of stat^ population, occupation, 
industry, local employment rate^ and fluency^n English. 

*Stkti 8 tlcaily significant at the 1^^ 
**Stati8tically significant at; the 5% level. 
***Statlstically significant at the It level; 



In regressions Without controls for English fluency or labor market 
characteristics, white non-Hispanics (col.^ 3) tend to have positive dif- 
ferentials relative to the native-born (though only the 1965-69 and 
pre-1960 cohort coefficients are significant), whereas Hispanic 
immigrants arriving between 1960 and 1973 have significantly Icwer proba- 
bilities of joblesmesfl than native-born Hiapanics with otherwise similar 
personal characteristics • j 

iikfflong all man, Anglo and Hispanic, CubanS; appear to have had a signi- 
ficantly greater likelihood of being unemployed in 1965 than white 
non-Hlflpanica (the excluded tefei^nce group), regardleaa of the epeclfi;:^ 
cation used. Mexican men are also at a slgnlflcWr though flmaller, _ 
disadvantage once job, and labor market factors are held conetant (col. 

Table 6 preaenta maxiawm likelihood iogit eatimates/of the 
unemployment probability equations for uliite non-flispanl.9V, all 
Hiapanics, and Individual M^panic- ethnic-groups .l*^AsT(wip«8C^^^^^ 
highly^ educ«ted_lndividual8 are less vulnerable to unemployment ^ong all 
groups , although thS coefficients are not sta^sticaUr Jignificant-for^^^^^ 
Puerto Ricans and Cubans: (whose extremely^ small sample sissi helps account 
for tihelr^elatively fe^_siin^ Tp the extent- that 

^ schooling in the United StateT^yid lAngiMtg^s s^ralii^ 
specific labor narket information /one might predict^rt^^ have 
a larger Impact '<in absolute value) thi£^^^^ 

the pooled Hispanic, , Mixicanr sad other Mspainic subsampies . Among 



non-Hispanic whites , Puerto Ricaiis i snd Cubans , ^Wovet tiisbto P'f 
to arrival appears to have a relatively stronger infl^^ 



. . Tablets ■ ' , 

.Logit Estimates of Frobability of Unemplayment Equations/ 
^ White Non-Hispanic and Hispanic MehV t)y Ethn 



Vadable 


White Non- 
Hi spanics 


: ■ / All 

Hispanics 


Mexicans 


Puerto ' 
Ricans ^ ; 


Cubans 


Other 
. :Hlspanlcs . 


EDFOR 


. -.120*** 

(.020) 


"hi; 078*** 
(.022) 


-.125**' / 
(.037) 


-4 092 
(•060) , 


-.042 
(.074) 


(.071) ; 


EDUS 

: C 


. -.098*** 

(.015) 


-.120*** 

(.020) 


-.156*** 

(.025) 


-.069 
(.066) 


-.053 
(.101) 


-.106* 
(.054) 


EX 


-.041*** 


-.060*** 
Y .012 V 


-.052*** 

f.OlS') 


'r.04S^ 


-.035 . 
Y.067S 


-.069** 

( .029) 




(.006^) 


(.0002) 


nnnn 
(.0003) 


^.,0008) 


. . v/UUH 

(.001) 


nnfl7 
.uuu/ . 

(.0005) 


MSP 


;'-.335*** 
(.091) 


-.166 
(.127) 


-.061 / 
(.f65) 


.079 
(.417) 


-.074 
(.562) 


-.425 — 
(.330) 


CHILD5 


.003 

(.066) 


-.019 . 
(.074) 


-.048 
(.087) ' 


-.054 
(.257) • 


-.'760 
(.684) 


.146 - 
(o239) ■% 


CH1LD517 


-.080*** 

„ C.028) _ J 


-.009 ■ 
(.032) 


-.049 , 
(.039)_ 


.105 

(.111)- 


.027 
(.181) 


.081-7 ' 
(.086) 


HEALTH 


, .341*** 


.251 


.126 


.522 


' 1.042 


.330 



IMM7475 

s/ 

1MM7073 
1MM6569 
IMM6064 
IMKPRE60 




(.112) 

.364 
(.416) 

.332 
(.317) 

.499** 

(.241) 

-.092 
(.295) 

.414*** 



(.172) 

-.201 

(.295) 

-.689*** 
(.255) 

-.883*** 

(.253) 

-.509*"* 
(.259) 

-.252 

-(-rlr87-)— 



(.220) 

-.776* 
(.401) 

-.793** 

(.359) 

-1 ;034*** 

(.373) 

-.220 
(.386) 



-.141 

-(nr254-)- 



.(.516). 

•2.024** 
(..877) 

.228^ 
(.700) 

1.208* i 
(.676) 1 

/ 

■•'0-.669 !■ 

(.671); 

.569V,' 
'-(-f469)— 



(.813) 

-.364 
(1.421) 

-1.765 
(1*212) 

-1.674 
(1.122) 

-1.005 
(1.082.) 

-.939^' 

-(^0|5)- 



(.430) ^ 

-.245 

(l.*591) 

-2i530** 

(1.133) 

-2.395** 

(1.080) 

-2.117* 

(1.100); 

-.588 

70775)- 



'V,. . 



(table cont inue 8°) 
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Table 6 (cont.) ^ : V 

Loglt Estimates of Probability of Unemployment Equations, 
White Non-^'ispanic and Hispanic Men, by Ethnic Group 



1 

Variable 


White Non- 
Hlspanic^s^ 


■ All 
H4^spaulcs 


Mei^lcans 


Puerto 
Means 


NONWHITE 




.284 
(.222) 


.482 
(.35^) • 


.441 
(.504) 


FLUENT 


.132 
(.118) 


-.179 
(.112) 


-.127 ' . 
(.144) 


-.Z50** 

(.350) 


OTHINC 


-.002*** . 

(.0004) 


-.001 
(.001) 


-.0002 
V (.001) 


-.0006 
(.004) 


K PARTTIME 


.142 
(.111) ^ 


. .389** 
(.165) 


.433** 
(.200) 


.535 




.085*** 

(.014) 


.057*** 
(.020) 


.072*** 

(^^23) 


. -.095 
(i087) 


occ' 


'■.681*** 
(.084) 


.528*** 

(.145) 


.519*** 
(.192) 


.094' 
(.461) 




.683*** 
(.068) 


.605*** 

(.098) 

..- .>. 


.580*** 

^ (.128) 


.395 
t.304). 


(• gHISPROP 


-.011 
X.OO?) 


-.019*** 

(.005) 


^.019*** 

(.007) 


.012 
.(.047) 


Mexican \ 

■a 


- ■ , - v"» 


.002 






Cuban 


f - ■ • ■ _ • 


.372 
(.251) 






Central & 
South 
American; 


> 

- ■ ' 


-.186 
(.264) 






. Other 
Hispanic 




.015 
(.200) 







Cubans 



-.034 
(1.227) 

-.861 ; 
(.565) 

-.003^ 
(.005) 

1.489 
(1.071) 

.002 ■ 
(.122) 

1.448** 
' ( .650) 

.408 

( .470)i 

.019 

, (.079^)' 



Other . 
Hlspanlcs 

-.031 
(.553) 

-.061 
^299) 

-.061 " 
(.299) 

.412 
(.473) 

-.023 
(.070) 

'.448 
(.355) 

.941*** 

(.2^8) 




-I 



(table continues) 
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Table 6 (cont.) 

Logit Estimates of Probability of Unemployment Equations, 
White Non-Hlspanlc' and Hispanic Men, by Ethific Group 



- — • — : — ' — ^ — ^ ^ — 

White Non- All >^ Puerto Other 

Variable Hlspanlcs Hlspanlcs Mexicans Rlcans Culbana Blspanlcs 

Constant -1.042**^^' .141 ' .395 1.247 ^ -.071 .450 • 

(.290) (.401) ;(.457) (1.405) (2.511) (.973) 

log . • ■ • ,Jy'""'- ■ 

likelihood 6597.03' 3039.18 1872.27 324.31 * 151.72 479.30 
N . 8,480 3,164 1,937 328 . 163 566 

Note: Dependent variable is UNEHP75. Standard errors are in parenthese/. 

♦Statistically significant at the 10% level. 
♦♦Statistically significant at the 5% I'evel.^ . 
♦♦♦Statistically significant at the IX level. . 




The anticipated inverse relationship between years of iiorK experience 
and the probability of unemployment is confirmed for ail groups except 
Cubans. Likewise, mar riagp and additional dependents appear generally to 
conir^bute to employment stability, though the coefficients are signifi- 
cant only for non-Hlspahjtcs. Among otherwise similar Hispanic men, 
health^limltations-and -race-do no t-appear-^^ exert a significant, impact 
on unemployment probabilities. Puerto R^cans able to speak and 
understand English very well have a significant advantage^ over other • 
Puertoiidcan men, but flueucy In English ^eems to be weak 

for the other •Hispanic igrbups. 

Despite the adjustment difficulties confrbntirg recent immigrants In 
a new labor market, our result's for individual cohorts indicate that. 
Whether due to/high tnotlvatlon, assistance by kin in the United States, 
or other factors, most have unemployment probabilities either Inilg^^^l-" 
cantlyi different from or significantly lower than their natlverbornTcoun- 
terparta. Thus, among all Hlspanlcs, men Who have been to this country 
only since 1974 (1MM7^75) ?jre about 5Z less likely to be out of wt^^rk than 
Otherwise eimilar indigenous Hlspanlcs.. -The differential is larger 
(12-15Z) for those who arrived between I965<and 1973^ and is highly slgnl- 
f icant • After about 25 year s- in the United States , however , f orelgn-bom 
Hlspanlcs are about as susceptible to unemployment as the native-bpm* 

Among white non-Hlspanlcs, the results are less consistent and more 
difficult to mtarpret. Inimigrants arriving since 1970 have a probabil- 
Ity of unemployment Insignificantly different from the-native-bom.'-° 
But the coefficients change sign "imd are significantly positive for two 
- earlier cohorts (l965-69-and pre-60),-for reasons which are unclear.- One 
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must bear in mind that non-Hispanic immigrants are a heterogeneous group 
of %riLdely varying ethnic and national origins about whom iz is hard to 
generalize* 

The pattern observed for the pooled Hispanic sample is no doubt much 
"^.nfluenced by the tendency -among ltexican men, the largest single com- 




ponent of the subsample, for ImmiRrants to have unemployment probabili- 
ties 13.5 to 18Z lower than iTTS^-born Mexican Rispanics during jche first 
10 years in the United States. The "other Hispanic" group , also con- 

centrated in the southwf^stern states » exhibits a similar pattern, and t:he 

, ' i ■ ' ■ ■ . ■ ■ • . ' ....... ^ 

differentials are even larger than among Mexicans* 

Similarly, the coefficients of the Cuban subsaaple are. consistently 



\ 



negative, and nearly attain 8ign\^f icance at the 10% level for the 1965-69 
and 1970-73 cohorts. However, th^e regression results fpr Cuban 
immigrants must be interpreted wl!th extreme caution because the nabive- 
bom reference group consi-ats of only 9 Individuals, 4 of whom reported 
being \memployed at some time in 

Puerto Ricans' are the only ethnic group in which the most recent 
cohort of newcomers to the ffiainland United States, has a signlj^ 
greater likelihood of uiempioyment than the natiycr^^ the 
coefficients rapidly fal^ in magnitude and significance for successive 
cohorts, they remain consistently positive. Part of the explanation for 
this pattern ..may be the unique status among Hispanic immigrants of per- ' 
sons born in Puerto Rico. As mentioned above, men born in Puerto Rico 
are , as U.S . citizens , able to move more freely back and-forth betweeti 
the' two countries than are most immigrant groups. High rates of tem* 
porary ,._as„well as permanfi^t return migration are facilitated by fast , 



low-cost air transportation and the transferability of social security _ 
and unemployment Insurance* Indeed, Gr)iy (1975,b) found that, in the 
period 1959 to 1972, tinemployment Insurance ^claims filed In Puerto Rico*on 
the basis of mainland vbrk experience rose dramatically* Insofar as 
those bbrn on the Island are more prone to periodic return visits, they 

• • ■ • ^ . - . ' .. ^ • "■' ■•• ^ ' ■'■ /■ 

are more likely than the native-bom, to have an Impermanent attachment to 
the mainland labor market, discontinuous tiork histories, and a. higher 
probability of unemployment* The increasingly rural, unskilled 
backgrounds of recent migrants, only veakly controlled for in our 
regressions, also put them et a - disadvantage in urban northeastern Job 
markets* The limited data available on premlgratlon residence indicates 
that, by the late 1950sV three-fourths of all migrants to the mainland 
originated in areas outside San Juan and other major cities, urban areas / 
which had beeu the source of most earlier migrants* Of those arrlvlnjg on 
the mainland between 1957 and 1961, the largest single group of prer 
vlously employed migrants csme from the i^rlcultural sector, the source v 
of one-third of all those with some work experience* Farm laborers are 
thus disproportionately represiented among ricent cohorts (Gray, 
1975b)*l9.-. - ' .,!\, <^ --,; . _ " 

It might be objected that rural, unskilled backgirounds are ^^^^ 
charact:2ri8tlc of Mexican Iflnaigrants , yet they «hlblt exactly the pppo- 
site pattern of significantly lower prpbabllities of unemployment than 
native-born members of their ethnic group*., Although the ,11ml ted e vidence 
on apprehended illegal entrants from Mexico does suggest that the; 
ma,^,orlty are from rural areas and ere concentrated In^ seasonal fi^pA labor . '^ 
id the United States (Fogel and Oorwin, 1978) ;- m longer appears!^ t^^^^ 



hold true rif or those able to acquire proper documents* For example a 
survey of legal entrants Wrlvlng In Texas In 1973-^4 foun^ that nearly 
twp-thlrds were from urban areas of 10,000 or more and oyer one-third 
were from \citles with 100,000 or a»re inhabitants (Tienda, 1980). Their: 

■ . ■ . ■ ■ ' i ,. ■ . ■ . . . .■ . . 

ability to locate employmerit^uickly was facilitated by the fact that 
over 6QX had lived in the United States previously ^many apparen an 
undocumented \statu8) and nine out^ of ten luid relatives waiting at their j 

destination* Polloiring a trend beguu after the^cond World War, 
the majority of Mexicans now live and ^rk in urban areas and increasing 
numbers reside! in regions outside the Southwest, though they continue to^-^ 
be vdisproportibnately employed in agriculture. Their ii»i;e diversified 
Seographic, occupational, and industt^JLal patterns, in combination with 
more urbanized ibackgrounds, may count as Important advantages over Puerto 
Rican migrants still clustered in marginal and declining sectora of the 
New York City economy. However, si^ce persons illegally in the country 
are doubtless imderreported ^in« any government survey, our estimates of . 
Mexican Immigrant, unemployment n^y be biased downward if illegal entrants 
experience above-^average rates of Joblessness. 

^ Higber tmemployment in the local labor market > part-time employment , • 
ar employment iil^ imskilled . and s^emiskilled occupations have the ^ixpected 
positive impact for Hispanics and non<-Bispanlc8 alike. The latter two . 
variables are more consistently positive and have especially large, ^ v ; 
s ignif icant~coef f ieien ts^f or-Gubans— raisiiig-unemploymen t probab 
by 35 and 252, respectively. Likewise, workers in the durable manufac*- 
turlng. and construction lndu6tries-:^(IND) are,^^^^ a^ 

Joblessness in the course of the year than men ia other industries: the ' 



unemployment probability\i8 increased by about 9X for non-Hispanics and. 
by UX for the full Hispanic subset Of individual ethnijc groups, proba- 



cy 



bllities increase by over IIS for both Mexicans and -other Hispanics" and 
by roughly 6Z for Puerto Ricans, the group moat concentrated in 
industries with high unemployment^ 20 ^ 

Although some economists have- cited the crowding of Hispanic workers 
in particular labor markets aa contributing to higher unemployment rates, 
residence in states with^a high proportion of Hispanica was found to have 
an Insignificaint effect on the probability of. •nbn-Hiapanics being 
unemployed, and was associated with^^a significantly lower probabill^^ 
unemployment among Hispanica* This may reflect certain regional labor . 
market differences, as %fell aa the advantages of\J^^ 
"Already settled populations of one* a own ethnic g^oup* 

In the national and separate regional regressiana (Table 7), dummy : 
variablea wttre included for Mch ethnic group with ^ as the 

benchmark group.' Among all Hlspar^cs nationally,^ C^^^ appeared 
to have a . aomewhat higher (by about 6X > probablfllty of \ being unemployed 
in 1975, though the coefficleht is on the l»rderlln« of W 
the lOX level. In the New York-New Jeirse/ aubsampiei hbwe^^ 



1^ 



flcient is well below standard significance levels, suggMtlng t^ 
national result may be due .to the experiences of Cutians elsewhere, par- 
iicuiarly in Florida, where thi mo4t recent Imnilgranta/M^ . \ v > 
-xoncentrated.2V Thi8 group ia^ qui te^^^ 



immigrants in that, aa refugeea, they entered the ^.S. la^otv market . 
without much_ opportunity for premlgration p||^paratlon or Jobjaearch and, 
on average, at a much older age than other Immigrants. The Relatively 
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. ■ . \ Table 7 

Logic Estimates of Probability of Unemployment Bquatlonsi 
^ • White Non-Hispanic ant? Hispanic Men, by Region . 





New York and 


New Jersey ' 


Southwest 


Variable 


White Non- 
Rlspanic 


All 
Hispanic 


White Non- 
Hispanic 


Mexican . 


EDFOR 


-.195*** 
(.066) 


-.038 • 
(.063) 


-.110 
(.075) 


... -.084* ■ -• ■■3, 
(.047) \ 


"EDUS 


-.153** 
(.062) 


■ -.157* 
(.093) 


-.023 
(.051) 


-.154*** 

(.032) ■■ 


EX "\. 

\ 


-.017 
(.033) 


-.165*** 

. - (.054) ' 


-.042 
(.030) 


-.060** 

. (.019) 


EXSQ 


X -.0003. 
■ (.000^) 


■ .003*** 

. .(>001) 


" .0003 
(.0006) 


■"".0002 f . 
(.0003) " 



MSP 




CHILD5 
CH1LD517 
HEALTH 
1MM74 



IMM7073 
iMM6569 
IMM6064 
1MMPRE60 



-.343 
(.391) 

-.216 
(.303) 

-.040 
(.135) 

.,.479 
(.458) 

1.012 
(1.385) 



-.570 
; ( .46a), 

.128 
(.316) 

.033 
(.163) 

1.414** 

(.683) 

.717 ' 
(1.208) 



-.840 
(.865) 

.028 
(.812) 

.370 
(.785) 

1.052** 

(.49i8)- 



-.651 
(1.106) 

-1.563 
(1.108) 

-.723 

(1,1044) 

/t.994) 



\ ■ - 

{ ■ 



i "5 J. 



( tkble , con^ouds ). 



-.806>** 
(.308) 

-.112 
(.292) 

-^.066 
(.094) 

.578 
(.386) 



.447 
(1.352) 



1.233 
(1.358) 

.735 
(1.397) 

.171 
(^932) , 

.273 
(.543) 



-.120 
(.207) 

1 

-.088 
(.113) 

-.024; 
(.049) 

-,i278 
(.309) 

-.493- 
(.520.) 



-1.259*** 

(.482) 

-1.324*** 

. (i453) 

-.163 
(.447) . 

-.294 . 
(.322) 



Table 7 (cdnt.) 



Logit Estimates of Probability of Unemployment Equatipns, 
White Non-Hispanic and Hispanic Men, by Region :,,,, 



Variable 



New York and New Jersey 
White Non- All 
Hispanic Hispanic 



Southwest 



White Non- 
Hiapanic 



Mexican 



NOIJWHITE 

FLUENT 

OTHINC 

PAHTTIME 

UNRAyE 

occ 

IND . 

HISPRQP 

Cuban 



Central & 
South 
American 

Other 
Hispanic 



■ — ^ 


.093 






(.643) 




.181 


^.635 


-.240 


V ••^ ' / 


( . 47 / ) 


(.508) 


.002 


-.005 


— .UUi 




(-;005y" 


(.002) \ 


.334 


-.120 


.042 


(.463) 


(.875) 


(.355) 


.113 


-.039 


.021 


(.104) 


(.183) 




.587* 


.348 / 


.777*** 


(.349) 


(.545) 


( .2/1) 


.766*** 


.697* 


.483** 


(.296) 


( .392J ______ 


___..(-.243)- 


.102 


.073 


. ' -.013 - 


(.138) 


(.228) 


(.016) 




.334 






^ (.648) 






.092 






(.523) 






.333 






(.588) 





-.135 
(.187> 

-.001 V 
(.002) 

.627** 
(.238) 

.093*** 
(.028) 

.392* 
(.228) 

.679*** 

( .160)- - 

-.021** 

(.010) 



(table continues) , 
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Table 7 (cont.) ' : 

iiOglt Estimates of Probability of Unemployment Equations, 
White Non**Hispanic and Hispanic Men, by Region 



Variable 


New York and New Jersey 


Southwest 


WhiteiNon- 
Hlspanlc 


All 
Hispanic 


Whit« Nonr 
Hispanic 


Mexican 


Constant 


-1.970 


1.685 


-.859 


.404 




(1.999) 


(3.493) ^\ 


. (1.113) 
■» 


. (.600) 


-2 X log 










liVcelihood 


375.13 


225.41 


573.64 


1217.44 


N 


525 


266 


806 


1,321 



Note: Dependent variable is UNBMP7S. Standard errors are in' 
parentheses. / 



^Statistically significant at the lOZ level. 
♦♦Statistically significant at the 5X level. , 
♦♦♦Statistically significant at the IX level. 



large number with. prof essional and managerial backgrounds appear to 
experience considerable difficulty iflnding Jobs in their prior occupa- 
tions, and suffer sharp downward mobility . for some time. These factors 
may contribute to a greater vulnerability .6 unemployment during the 
firot few years in the United States than is observed for most other 
groups. It could also be argued that the exclusion of self-employed 
individuals and labor force participants unable to find work all year 
biases our results, since Cubans are about twice as likely to be self- 
employed as all Hispanics. Regressions run on an expanded sample 
including all labor force participants in 1975 revealed tfiat the self- 
employed were less likely to be unemployed, but the coefficient did not 
approach significance. The coefficient of the Cuban variable (.4296), 
however, was positive and statistically significant at the lot level, 

suggesting that Cubans were indeed especially affected by;';,the 1975 
■ * ■ . . .... 

recession, relative to other Hispanics.22 

the coefficients of most variables in the regional /subsamples are 
similar to national estimates in Table 6, suggesting that the national ^ 
results were not solely reflecting regicnal variations. S6me interesting 
differences are, however, discernible in the estimates for work 
experience, health limitations, and industry in the New York-New Jersey 
Hispanic subset. . All are_-Statistically signif icantJand considerably 
•--rlarger (in absolute value) than those of .non-Hispanics in the, region or 
those of Hlspanics nationwide. In the subsample of Mexicans in the five 
southwestern states, it is noteworthy that, despite the limited vari- 
ability possible in the variable for the proportion of Hispanics in the 
respondent's state of residence, HISPROP continues to be associated with 
a significantly lower probability of .unemployment.. 



TuTiilng to the determinants of multiple spells of joblessness/ Table - 
8 report:, the loglt estimates of equations In which the dependent 
variable is set equal to 1 If the respondent had 2 or mipre spells looking 
for As in the UNEMP75 equations/ education^ work experience, and 

marital status all appear to be stabilizifig influences » significantly 
reducing the likelihood of multiple spells for both non«-Hispanic whites 
and Hispanicsa Hispanic immigrants are generally less susceptible to 
multiple jobless spells than the native-borni but the coefficients are 
only significant at the 5Z level for one cohoT^ The non-Hispanic 
cohorts*' coefficients are insignificant ^cept for 1970-73 and pre-1960, 
which are significantly positive. Both Hispanic and non-Hiapanlc 



employees in unskilled and siemiskilled occupations and in cyclical 
industries were found to have significantly higher probabilities i as were 
Hispanics in part-time jobs. And Cubans alone have a significantly (lOX 
level) higher probability of multiple spells than the Puerto Rican 
reference group.23 ; " 

Having focused thus far; on the incidence of unemployment in jdur 
regression analysis , we now move to consider the role of various factors 
in determining the duration of time spent looking for work by men with 
some unemployment in 1975. IVs dependent variable is 11KSUN7S, and 'the 
Independent variables differ only in the addition of a dummy variable 
. eUI) equal to 1 if the individual received any unemployment insurance 
during the year* In restricting the sample here to men with some 
unemployment » the sample sixe for Individual ethnic groups other than ' 
Mexicans becomes so small as to make it impractical to run separate 
regressions for each, group. The OLS estimates for non-Hi spanlcs ^d all 
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Table 8 



Logit Estimates of Probability of Multiple Spells 
Equations, White Non-Hispanic -and Hispanic Men 



Variable 



White Nen- 
f..^ Hispanic 



All 
Hispanic 



EDFOR 



-.151*** 
(.035) 



-.112*** 

(.039) 



EOUS 



-.093*** 
(.024) 



-.112*** 

(.031) 



EX 



-.026* 
(.014) 



-.058***^ 
(.018) 



EXSQ 



.000 
(.0002) 



.0005* 
(.0003) 



MSP 



CHILD5 



-.531*** 
(.148) 

.046 *- 
(.110) . 



-.430*** 

(.193)^ 

.187* 
(.110) 



CHILD517 



.063 
(.042) 



-.049 
(.048) . 



HEALTH 



.411*** 

(.173) 



V.342 ^ 
(.252) 



IMM7A75 



.273 
(.788) 



-.318 
(.455) 



IMM7073 



MM6569 



1.185** 
(.467) 

.166 
(.439) 



-.854** 
(.422) 

-.471 
(.392) 



IMM6064 



.093 
(.506) 



-.930* 
(.476) 



IMMPRE60 



.665*** 
(.219) 



-.lis 



NONWHITE 



-.925* 
(.527) 



FLUENT 



.478* 
(.213) 



-.122 
(.174) 



( tabl e continues } : 



Table 8 (coat * ) ^: ■ 

Loglt Eatimates of Probability of Multiple Spells 
Equations > White Non-Hispatiic and Hispanic Men 
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^Varla^le 



OTHINC 



rARTTIME 



UNRATE 



OCC 



IND. ' / 



HISPROP 



Mexican 



Cuban 



Central & South 
Aflierican 

Other Hispanic 



Constant 



-2 X log^ 
likelihood 



White Non- 
Hispanic 



-.002*** 

(.0008) 

.235 
(.171) 

.070*** 
(.024) 

.959*** 

(.154) 

.678*** 

(.109) 

.006 
(.010) 



Ail 
Klspanlc 



-3.044*** 
(.486) 



18.61 



-.0005 
(.001) 

.437** 

(.223)- 



.036 ■ 
(.030) 

.706*** 
(.252) 

.629*** 

(.147) 



-.011 
(.008) 

':>157:/,"-. 
(.285) 

.768* 

i:t4T2)— 

-.123 

(.501)- 

.265 
(.328) 

-1.388** 

(-.628) : 

1559.8 



/:■-■ 



Note: Dependent variable Is SULLGTI. Standard 
are In . parentheses . 

*Sta.tl8tlcally significant at the lOZ level. - 
**Statl8tlcally significant at the 5Z level. ; 
***Statl8tlcally significant at- the II level.: 



errors 




Hlspanics in all states, aa well as for non-Hlspanlcs and Mexicans 
residing in the Southwest, are presented in Table 9. / 

Although better-educated indiv4duals:r;tend to have higher expected 
returns from job search, it appeiars that their higher search \C08ts and 

perhaps also more efficient use of search techniques lead to sli^tly^^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■• '. • .•■■*• ■ ■ , 

shorter periods of time out of work. For all Hispanics, an additl^al 
year of U.S. schooling is associated with sojne two- thirds of a week less 
in Job sfearch, and for Mexicans in the Southwest th« reduction is even 
latger. The coefficients are highly significant at the 5% level for ' 
Hispanics, but are lower and insignificant for white non-Hiapanica. . 

Additional work experience has a^very weak .effect^^f In _ 

contrast, mai^^ried Hispanic men have Jobless durations nearly A weeks 
tielow single Hlspanics > and ''the coefficient is highly significant. 
Just as fl»st Hispanic iiimilgrant cohorts have probabilities of 
_iin«nplQyment^^ insignificantl y different f rom their na tive- 

born counterparts, so also do itjey^ appear to have brief er spells o of 
work, although the differentials are uniformly insignificant. Th^^^me 
is true of the positive cohort differentials of non-Hlspanlcs. Although, 
as expected, a higher local rate contributes significantly 

to lengthier Job search (by over one-half week for both Hlspanics and 
non-Hlspanics nationwide) , differences by occupational and industrial 
sectors e^^^^s^^^^^^^ • Receipt of unemployment insurance 

is, as previous "studies have shown, associated with to^ 
periods, i^mong otherwise similar ^memployed Hlspanics, there do .not 
appear to W significant differences by j^^^ ^ 
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Table 9 



Ordinary Least Squares Estimates of Total 
Duration of Unemployment / 197.5, for ^ 
White Non-Hlspanlc» and Hispanic Men. 





• 

All States 


Southwest ' 




White Ndn- 


White Non- 


Variable 


Hlspanic Hispanic « 


Hispanic , Hispanic 



EDFOR 
EDUS 
EX 
EXSQ 
MSP ' 
CHILD5 
CHILD517 
HEALTH 
IMM7475 
I>D17073 
IMM6569 
IMM6064 
IMMPRE60 



-.376* 
(.219) 

-.180 
(.160) 

.078 

-(.090) 

-.002 
(.002) 

-2.276** 
(.965) 



.519 

(.-771)- 



-.051 
(.299) 

.925 
(1.175) 

4.584 
(4.668) 

4.415 
(3.393) 

-1.833 
(2.424) 

4.056 
(3.208) 

-.047 
(1.512) 



' i 'r, , 
ly-i' 



-.205 
(.229) 

-.647*** 

(.220) 

-.106 
(.136) 

.003 
(.003) 

-3.761*** 



-1.729 
(1.405) 

-.405 

(•716^' 

.398 
(.45i) 



-.003 

(.010): 

-12.463*** 



-.178 
(.510) 

-1.028** 
(.408) 

-.068 
(.234) 

.000 
.005) 

-4.293* 



(1.308) 


(3.6'^5) 


- (2.365) 


.539 


5.153 


1.400 


(.759)-; 


(4.698) 


(1.296) 


-.703** 


1.126 


-.712 


(.316)' 


(1.171) 


(.510) 


1.328 ■ 


1.704 


3.661 


(1.772) 


(4.406) 


(3.591) 


-1.079 


26.378 


-4.714 . 


(3.051) 


(19.508) 


(5-. 800) 


-2.652 


29.469 


-5.131 , 


(2.735) 


(20.252) 


(5.528) 


-.743 , 


/' 11.463 - 


-5.389 


(2.786) 


(20.062) 


(5.736) 


-2 .406 






(2.680) 






-2.819 


4.083 


1.152 


(1.976) 


(6.527) 


(3.489) 



( table continues) 



ERIC 
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Table 9 (cont.) 

prdinary ' Lea Squares Estimates of Total 
Duration of Unemployment, 1975, for 
White Non-*Hispaniii *and Hispanic Men 





All Stat 




Southwest 


Variable 


White. Non- 
Hispanic 


Hlsoanlc 


White Non- 
Hispanic. 


Hispanic 


NONWHITF 

ill w TV Lk X. X £i 


— . 


1.22A ' Y 
(2.223) \ 


— ■ 


— — - 


FLUENT 


-.604 

(1.303);^ ; 


1.15A 
'(1.186) 


"-l!i57. ■■■ 


.842 




•005 
( .005) 


.007 
(.010) 


-.006 
(.016) 


.008 
(.017) 


PARTTIME 


2.190** 
(1.106) 


1.872 , 
• (1.5A3) 


4.822 
(3.799) 


.97A 
f2.A70) 


UNRATE 


.586*'^* 
(.164) 


.595*** 

(.213) 


.75A 
(.562) 


.52f) 
(i32A) 


occ 


-.125 


-1.279 


-2.507 


-3.85A 




(.968) 


(1.652) 


(3.390) 


(2.825) 


■ / . 

IND 


.249 
(.761) 


1.286 
(1.033) 


1.571 
(3.1A2) 


1.A22 
(1.8A9) 


HISPROP 


.039 
(.078^ 


" .002 
^ (-055) 


.057 
O (-197) 


' .OAl 
(.110) 


UI 


3.529*** 

(.771) ; 


A. 02 7*** 

(1.055) 


6.70?.** 
(2.921) 


A. 276** 

(1.856) 


Mexican 




il26'- " 
(1.726) 




• V . 


Cuban 




-.978 
(2.581) 






Central & ^ 
South 
American 


* 

^.__\. 


-A.52A 
(2.8A0) 







(table continues) 
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' Table 9 (cont.) 

Ordinary Least Squares Estimates of total 
Duration of Unemployment , 1975 , for 
White Non-Hispanic knd Hispanic Men 



Variable 


All 


States 


Southwest 


White Non- 
Hispanic 

'. ■ < 


Hispanic 


White Noiv- . 
Hispanic 

■' • ^ - s 


\ Hispanic 


Other H 




-;..514 






Hispanic 




(2.068) 


t — > ' 


.5) 


Constant 


12.731*** 


' 19.854*** 


13,293 


^26; 268*** 




(3.202) 


(4.183) 


(15.3^9) . 


(■7.143) . 


r2 


.053 


.092 


.245 


4Ja4_- 


N 


1,305 


■■7„ , - ' 678 ■ , 


109 ' 


• 26? 



Note: Dependent variable is WKSUN75. Standard errors are in 
parentheses* 



■ ■ ' ■■ *•'■■-■' ' ^ 

^Statistically significiant at the 10% level. 
^^Statistically significant at the 5 Z level. 
***Statistically significant at the IX level. 




ANALYSIS OF PREDICT5;p UNEMPLOYMENT DIFFEB£m 

To what extent are the sizable differences in the unemployment prbba- 
bilities of white non-Hispanics and Hispanic ethnic groups atttributable 
td their different characteristics i and to what extent do they reflect 
differential treatment in the labor market? To answer this question, 
each group's estimated coefficient vector in Table 6 and the mean values 
of characteristics were first used to predict probabilities of * 
unemployment. The. differences in predicted probabilities between^white 
non-Hispanics and the various Hispanic groups are presented in the first 

row.-of. Table 10. - * ' .^^^ : ^ 

The predicted difference between all Hispanics^^and non-Hispanics 
is nearly identical to the actual average difference of \^066^rK^ble 4. 
Our model was especially successful in predicting the Mexican and Puerto 
Rican probabilities, but underestimated the actual Cuban/non-Hispanic dif 
ferential and the "other Hispanici"/aon-Hi8panic-dif f erentiaJ, by about 
OiJe-third.* ■;."■= ' ' 

The average characteristics of each Hispanic group were next substi-- 
tuted into the white noti-Hispanic logit function to evaluate the role of 
differential treatment .If Hispanic characteristics were treated in the 
same manner as those of non-Hispanics, the findings in row 2 reveal that 
the difference in their unemployment probabilities would fall ftom an 
unadjusted .066 to .042, a reduction of over 36Z. The reductions by 
ethnic group rankle from' 31. 6i for Mexicans to 56. 6Z for Cubans. Only 
Puerto Ricans would : be largely unaffected by such a change , due mostly 
to the greater impact of occupation and industry in the npn-Hlspanic 
equ^tlon^^ — Overa^lT^it^appears--tha±-rc^^^ 
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l^le 10 - 

Decomposition of Differences\ in Unemployment Probabilities 
between White Non-Hispanics and Hispanics 



[Assumption 



Hispanic/ 

Non-Hispanic 

Differential 



Mci^ican/ 

Non-Hispanic 

Differential 



Puerto RJ can/ 

Non-Hispanic 

Differential 



Cuban/ 

Non-Hispanic 
Differential 



Other Hispanic/ 
Non-Hlspanlc ■ : 
Differential 



rv 



/Group's Own 
/Characteristics 
/ & Coefficients 



•066 



.068 



.085 



.057 



.020 



Group's Own 
Characteristics, 
Non-Hispanic 
Coefficients 



.042 



.047 



.084 



.025 



.011 



Group's Own 

Coefficients, 

Non-Hispanic 

Schooling 

Characteristics 



.019 



.005 



.070 



.037 



.003 



•Group's Own 

/Coefficients, 
Non-Hispanic 
Job & Labor^Market^ 
Characteristics 



.073 



.083 



.095 



.051 



.035 



Group's Own 
Coefficients, 
All Non-Hispa(iic 
Characteristics 



.024 



.013 



-.015 



.108 



.017 



^Average^non-Hispanic values for PARTf^ME, UNRATE, OCC, IND, and HISPROP were assigned to each 
Hispinic group. 
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Hispanic^characterlstlcs In the labor market accounts for a 8u|>8tantlal 
fraction of^he unemployment differential. ' 

To examine the relative importance of various characteristics, it tos 

assumed that each Hispanic group k«^pt its o%m coefficient* vector and its 

■ • ' - ^ J*" , / ' 

own values of all characteristics ; except educational attainment (EDFOR 
and EDUS). the large "schooling gap'* (over 3 years in our Sample) be- 
tween Hispanics and white non-Hispanics has often been citeii as one of the 
JiO'«^^ ierious disadvantages hindering .Hispanic earnings and/ employment 

^^*^progress . Its singular importance for unemployment is confirmed by the 
results reported in ro^ 3: over 70% of the difference, i^im^^ 
probabilities between Hispanics and non-Hispanics.^would ^ eliminated 
solely by equalizing educational j||^itlfiet^^ Fo^r Puerto Ricans, 

- The^^dif ferentiai falls by only 18X, and for Cubans. by ^ne-third, both 
resulting from lower EDUS coefficients relative to EDFOR and other 
groups* schooling coefficients. But the differential's of Mexicans and of 
other Hispanics fell by 85 to 902. / " : ; V \ 

; When non-Hispanic job and labor market -characteristics aloner-are^* , 
substituted into the Hispanic 'equations , the difference -in tmemployment 
propensities betveen all Hispanics and non-Hispanics is diminished by 
only one-half of IX. For most groups, the differential iacreaaes, 
reflecting the fact that, for example, Mexicans are less likely th^n 
non-Hispanics to be part-time workers, to live^ in SMSAs with high rates 
of joblessness, or to be in the durable manufacturing, prr construction 
industries. Only the Cuban/ non-Hispanic differential is reduced * (by; 



10. 9Z), due primarily to non-Hlspanics* lower local unemployment rates 
and smaireF^roportion ot wrlcers employed in unskil-ledJlKa semiskilled 



occupations » as veil as to the unusually large Impict of such employment 
estimated in the Cuban unemployment% 'equation* * 

Finally; the full set of non-Hispanic personal and labor market 

• • , - ' *• . • ' ./ ■ ■ , ^- 

characteristics was substituted into the Hispanic equations* The results 

in the last row of Table 10 show that » with the same average char ac*- 
teristics as non-Hispanic whites* Mexicans %iould have nearly the same 
probability of unemployment and Puerto Rlcans a slightly lower pro- 
bability of unemployment than non-Hispanics* But the other Hispanic/ 
non-Hispanic differential falls by only 19Z» as the impact of increased 

schooling levels is largely canceled out by* the deleterious effects of 

■.V :'■ • • " . ■ . . ■ - ^ : ■ ■ ■ ■■>, 

being assigned non-Hispanic job and labor market characteristics* The 
Cuban/noh-Hlspanic differential is the only one .to rise, nearly doubling 
as a result of non-Hispanics* smaller proportion of schooling abroad and 
smaller immigration cohorts, both of which are given considerable weight 
in the Cuban function* 

Overall, the difference in the probability of unemployment between 
all H^^nics and white non-Hispanics is reduced by 63*4% • It thus . 
appears that the unemployment ^differential is largely attributaMe to 
differences in personal and other characteristics* The remaining one- 
third of the differential may .reflect differences in unmeasured char ac- 

' \- ■ ■ ■ V ' >-':.^- 

teristics ^and discrimination* The Impact of the latter may, of course, 

. ^ ' . ■'" . ■ " / ■ ■ ■ f' ' ' - ' . - ^ 

he even greater if, as a number of; studies have ^suggested, differences in 

^ . ^ f . - . '/ ^ . ■ ■■ 

certain characteristics such as schooling are at least in part due to. 
previous and antiHpaMd . ^ (see Pligsteitr 
and~Fernande2 ,.-1982^--and- studies- cited-in-that~work) * — Lw~' 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS . 

■ <" 

This paper has Invest igate4 differences in the incidence and diiration 
of tmemployment among Hispanic men and between Hispanics and non-Hispanic 
whites. It found that, both nationally and %^ithin particular regions, 
Hispanics were far more likely to be unemployed one or more times in the 
course of 1975 than were non-Hi s panics* The severity of the 1974-75 
recession was reflected in the finding that nearly one-third of the 

iinemployed were, out of work for six iitonths or more* But there does not 

^^ '^"^ - ' ' ■ ' '■ . . * ■ 

appear to have been a significant difference between Hispanics and non- . 

Hispanics either in the average duration of joblessness or in the effects 
of most, personal and labor market characteristics on total spell length. 
Rather, the principal difference is in the higher probability of 
Hispanics experiencing one or more spells %ri.tndut %fork« 

Differential treatment, appears tq play a significant role in 
generating the higher unemployment of Hispanics, but differences in 
characteristics 'appear to play by far the most Important explanatory 
ro^e. Our findings point to substantial^dif f erences among Hispanic eth- 
nic groups in the nature of the unemployment experience and in the key 
characteristics influencing it. Mexican, Puerto Rican, and Cuban men had 
both a higher- incidence and longer average duration of unemployment than 
Central and South Americans and the ""other Hispanic" group. For 
♦Mexicans, lower schooling levels are the single most Important factor 
accounting for their above-average probability of unemployment. If 
, Mexicans had the. same amount of schooling as whi'ife non-Hispanics, their 
^'unempl o yment~rate s would be liearly equalized. Whereas, among Mexicans, 
immigrants tend -to have significantly lower probabilitiesrof- - . - 
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unemployemrit, the. opposite appears to be the case for Puerto Rlcan men.. 
The. large Inflow of recent, increasingly rural and unskilled migrants 
from the island appears to contribute to their higher incidence of 
unemployment. Low educational levels play an influential but secondary 
role* . . ' 

Despite relatively low unemployment rates during most years for %*hich 
data are available, Cuban men appear to have been especially vulnerable 
to unemployment in the course of the 1975 recession* They were found to 
have higher probabilities of being unemployed and of experiencing 
multiple jobless spells than the other Hispanic groups, even after 
controlling for a %rtde variety of personal and labor market variables. 
The results of a decomposition analysis of the Cuban/non-Hispanic 
unemployment differential suggest that the concentration of largely 
foreign- born Cuban, vporkers in certain low-wage occupations in high- 
employment SMSAs may be among the principal caused of this pattern. 
However, because of t'he extremely small size of the Cuban subsample in 
both, the SIE and the periodic Current Population Surveys, larger data ' 
sets will be required In the future to explore more fully what appear to 
be significant differences in the unemployment experience among Hispanic 
ethnic groups. 
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NOTES 



l-Note that the relative unemployment differential appears to move 
countercyclically: from a high of 1.69 in the' slack labor market 
situation of 1976, it fell from 1977 to 1979, then rose again in" the 1980 
recession. This is, of course, far too brief a period to permit drawing 
Urm conclusions ab^Siit broad cyclical patterns in Hispanic unemployment. 

2^ccording to 1980 Census figures, persons, of Spanish retraction 
accounted for 55.9%" of the population in Miami, 27.53: in Los Angeles , 
19. 9X in New York City, and 19.61 in the Southwest as a whole (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1981). 

^since April 1974, separate tabulations of labor force information on 
the Spanish-origin population have been published quarterly by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Until that time,, the only , flources of government 
data on Hispanics were the dece.nnial. census and once-a-year supplements 
to the Current Population Survey in 1969, 1971,' and 1972. For a descrip- 
tion of the available BLS data and comparability problems with earlier 
series, see McKay (1974). 

^For a detailed description; of the survey methodology and quest ion-^ 
naire, see U.S. Bureau of the Census (1977). 

hoT a full description of the specific capital framework, see 
Parsons' (1972). 

6See Lippman«and McCall (1976) for a review of the job search litera- 
tore. Note that, unlike many studies in this literature, "duration" as 
used here refers -not to duration per completed 8pell..of unemployment 
(information not asked in the SlE-8S¥^^ey>7 but rather to the full , • 
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"unemployment experience" in the course of the year, i^e., .to the total 
r. number of weeks jobless and looking for work in 1975 . 

When this paper was already at an advanced stage, I learned of two 
recent studies whose' findings are relevant to this Issue. Tienda et al. - 
(:^981, Ch. 9) look at job seajrch techniques and the duration of 
unemployment among Hispanics, also using SIE data. Their findings 
appear to be generally consistent .%d.th my own on duration. Chiswick 
(1982>_Msed both 1970 Census and S IE data to look at weeks worked by 
immigrants, and finds generally fewer weektv among recent cohorts. These 
findings are discussed in more 'detail in DeFreitas (1982). 

^On the occupational mobility of Cuban immigrants, see Chiswick. 
(1978b) and Moncarz (1973).- Borjas (1982) provides evldence^n the high 
rate of investment in U.S. education by Cuban Immigrants relative to 
otherwise comparable to Hispanics. 

8see U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics^(l979a) for the annual 
. unemployment rates of selected SMSAs. ; 

'See, for example, Ehrenberg and Oaxaca (1976). For a review of 
relevant studies, see "Hamermesh (1977). . 

•^^Findings cited in the text but not included in the, ttfbles are in an 
appendix available on request.' " • ' 

' . ^^The "other Hispanic" grouping is a residual category including 
individuals identifying themselves as Hispanics of mixed ethnic 
background (e.g., Portuguese-Cuban). ' " t* 

^^Fbr evidenlie^^^ of - - 

Dominican and Coulomb ian immigrants , the two largest Centra l-South 
American groups in New York City, see Sassen-Koob. (1979). 
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13yhlle the principal difference betweeif Hiapanica and non-Hiapanic 
whites ia in the incidence of unemployment, the aingle most important 
component of unemployment for all ethnic groupa in 1975 waa the duration" 
of time unemployed. Thia can be most clearly aeen by defining the per- 
aonal \aiemployment rate for the ith individual during the year as the 

ratio of the number of weeka unemployed (W^i) to the total number of 

■ ' ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ■ ' :/ " . . ■ ■ ^ ' . ■■ ' ■ \; . ■ 

weeks in the labor force (Wxi): 

.• ■ - ■ ■ ' ■ • • . • 

• ■ ■ •■ ■• ■ ■ . f ■ 

It can be easily ahown (aee Leighton and Mincer 1980) that a weighted 
average of these rates for a given group can be comput;ed aa 

Iwm - u . ^ . / ^ ■ > 

pJu > 52 (1 - Wolf/52) : ■ 

where U ■ number of individuala unemployed during the year, 

L - number of individuala in the labor ^orce during the year, 

and . " ■ • 
Wolf - number of weeka spent out of the labor force by labor force 
participants during the year. * ^ v> 
The following calculationa, baaed on the data In colunma 1, 2, and 4 of 
Table A , reveal the pr imary. Import ance^^ of the duration component„ . _ , 
(W^/52) relative to the incidence of uhemployment (U/L) and the non- 
particirp^^oTT^omponent-^VX' l " Wolf ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — ^ — — - 
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f 


1/(1- Wolf /52) 


No n-Bls panic White 


.148 


.340 


* 1 1.086 


Mexican 


.214 


.346 


1.103 


Puerto Rican 


.228 


.362 ' 


1.063 


Cuban . 


.228 


.381 


1.037 


Central & South 








American 


.171 


.311 


1.063 


Other Hispanic 


• .179 


.321 


1.091 



^^Calculations of a measure of average duration per spell, obtained 

by dividing total weeks unemployed by the number of spells for each 

• ■■ ■ ■ ^tfr • ' - ' ■■■■ ■ : . ■-' • ' :•' ••• 

respondent wi^h some unemployment ia 1975, result In a similar ranking 

for all groups except Mexicans, iiho . suffer inore spells of shorter javerage 

length than vhlte non^Hlspanlcs or most Hispanic groups: ^ 



Average 

Duration 
per spell 
(In weeks) 



White Noh- 
Hlspanlc ' 

14.25 \ 



(11.52) 



X Puerto 
Mexican Rlcan 



13.53 



15.77 



Cuban 



15.85 



Central & 

South 
American 

13.84 



Other 
Hispanic 

12.09 



(10.94) (11.02) (12^0) (12.22) (11.44) 



l^Unpublished BLS tabulations of Current Population 
annual male Wi^plpyment rates by reason for uaemp 

first year fcjr which annual rates by reason among Cubans were avallableX 
likewise Indicate an above-^average tsnemployi&ent rate diie to Job loss among 
Cubans, though the rate for Puerto Rlcans Is well above that found In the 

SIE: . ; ; ._J.;j^...:,:J..„^:^ J..lLi. ■ . - ', 

Unemployment Rates of Men Aged 16'- 
and 0ver> by Reason^ 1976 



All Whites 



All Hispanlcs 
Mexican 
Puerto Rlcan 
Cuban 



-Job~Ii08ers" 



3.90 

"~7T8~2~ 
6.77- 
13.78 
10.60 



Quits 
0.70 



-Entrants 



1.80 



1.03 
0.97 
r.06 
1.68 



3.24 
3.20 
3.54 
2.24 



^ - l^Tests of the equality of the coefficients of Hlspanics; and non- 
Hispanics and among the Hispanics groups yielded chi-square statistics 
(37.21* and A8. 5, respectively) above the critical value (37.2), 
indicating significant differences in the unemployment parameters. 
Significant differences were also found between the coefficients of each 
Hispanic group and white ncn-Hispanics , except in the case of Puerto . 
Ricans. 

■ . , . ' ." *' ■. ' , \. : .• • ■ ■ _ '• ■ . ■ 

^^Recent studies of . the earnings of foreign-^born men have found that 

the partial effect on earnings of an extra year of schooling following 

-arrival in the United States is either slightly lower than or insignifi- 

cantly different from the effect of au additional year of schooling 

abroad for a pooled sample of foreign-born whites (Chiswick, 1978a) j but 

that post-immigration schooling has a highc^r effect than pre-immigration 

schooling for men from Mexico and Central and South America (DeFreitas, 

1979). . • 

^®These. results are consistent with findings for native- and foreign- 
born white males, based on 1970 Census data in DeFreitas (1979; iCh. 4). 

^^From 1951 to 1961, over one-half of migrants interviewed prior , to 
departure from Puerto Rico had no previous work experience. 

ZOgee Gray (1975a) for an analysis of the occupational and industrial 
distributions of Puerto Ricans in New York City. 

21separate regressions could not be estimated for a Florida subsample 
owing to* inadequate sample size*. / - ^ . 

^^When the UNEMP75 reg ressi on was run on an expanded sample of all 
Hispanic labor force parti cipants in 1975 (OCC and^ IND were excluded, 
since ilo" information on occupation or industry was available for non- 
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workers that year), the estimated ethnic group and self-employment coef- 
ficients were as follows (standard errors in parentheses): 
SELF-EMPLOYED . 



Mexican 
Cuban 

Central & South American 
Other Hispanic 



-•114 
i083 
•446* 
.041 
.036 



(•214) 
(•156)! 
(•228)! 
(•246)1 
(•185)1 



N - 3,432 . ■ ^ . / . j : 

^Statistically significant at the 5Z levels 

Coefficient estimates of the other variables bore similar signs and 
magni^.udes to those in Table 6 , col. 2. 

^^Estiimation of the multiple spells equation for the expanded sample 

^ / ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ r ■ 

of all male labor force participants resulted in. an insignificantly posi* 
tive differential between the self-employed and other workers and a 



highly significant (5Z- level) positive coefficient 
d ummy « va r i a b 1 e • 



(•,896) for the Cuban 
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Labor Market Turnover and Joblessness for Hispanic 

American^Youth ' ' * • 

This paper estimates the determinants of joblessness of fiispanic 
American youth with the use/ of national .-panel data and an analysis which 
focuses on the rates of entering and leaving work and nonwork. A main 

issue is to estimate how individual characteristics arid labor market 

•• ■ ■ 

characteristics affect the labor turnover rates of Hispanic yoCithsv -^^^ 
instance, education and skill training for individuals-are at the heart 
ojf several federal policies to reduce joblessness by improving labor 
'supply, whereas tighter aggregate labor market .conditions ire associated 
with efforts to reduce youth jobles^ess by iocuoing on labor 
depand — i.e., maintaining strong aggregate demand for workers primarilyr> 
by monetary and fiscal policies. Low family income and age have ^so 
been used as factors in "targeting" federal .employment funds; and' recent 
research has stressed the heterogeneity within the Hispanic c^inmunity. 
Higher 'local unemployment rates ^re found to reduce male -rateis of • job . 
finding rather sharply. '\ 

Consideration of employment policy issues in a turnover model- context 
.is in keeping with several -other <recent studies of youth labor matketsl^ 
Lelghton and Mincer (1979) , Heckaan and -Borjas (1980) , Pllnn and Heckman 
(1981), and Stepheiison (1982) each used a turnover analysis approach to. 
examine the determinants of high youtji rates of joblessness and short 
periods of job tenure. Each of these studlas extends to youth labor 
markets the basic premise that understanding the relatively high rates of 
youth joblessness begins %rlth exauaininj^ the detenninanta. o the rates of . 
entering and leaving spells of wrk and nonwork. > This general agreement » 
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/Chich .can be traced ,to the work of. Hall (1972) , and," more recently, Clark 



and Summers (1979), is referred to as the turnover hypothesis of 
unemployment. This basic prefmise' underlies the current work .as well. 

/Another similarity in the Heckman and Borjas, Flinn 'and Heckman, and 
Stephenson studies is the use of maximum likelihood methods to study 
labor market spell duration determinants. This approach is.especially 
appropriate in that individual labor market duration data are frequently 
censored and thus cannot be properly studied with standard regression 
techniques. The advantage of this approach is apparent in several recent 

empirical papers dealin'g with unemployment duration — Burdett et al. | 

. ' / 

(1981), Lancaster (1979), Lancaster and Nickell (1980), and Tuma and 

' • ■ ■ . - / - 

Robins (1980).. This paper also \^C3 a maximum likelihood approach . to 
"estimate parameters in several ntodels of determinants of 'exit rates from 
work and iionwork,- using continuous time, individual data. The data are 
from the New Youth Cohort , /a national panel of nearly 13,000 youths aged 
» 14 to 21, collected by NORC in 197^ iand 1980. One-seventh of the youths 
are Hlspanics; they. are the subject of this study. 

We will first consider several theoretical issues, and then present 
two different empirical models: a constant hazard rate, model, arid a 
model which allows for time dependence . The data are then described. 
The next section- considers empirical results for each model. The final 
section summarizes implications of the research for Hispanic youth labor 



,,p6licy« . ' ^ 

tHEORETICAL ISSUES ' • ' - :^ • ' 

The< purpose of this section is to provide a theoretical framework for 

the empirical analysis. We consider Job finding and job leaving \in a 
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stationary world, and briefly discuss nonstationary implications . The 
discussion focuses on the single individual and assumes a two-st^te 
environment in Which the individual either works^ or searches for work. 

Job Finding 

/' 

Simple job search models have been offered as a foundation for the 
recent empirical studies of unemployment duration by Bjorklund and 
Holmlund (1981), Flinn and Heckman (1981), and Lancaster (1979). We 
begin with a similar model-. 

Assume that an income-maximizing individual, who is not working,, 
searches for work and receives job offers which are sorted into accep- 
table and nonacceptable offers. Job offers arrive as a. random process 
which we assume to be described by a Poisson process with parameter h, or 
h(t), t > 0. Let h(t)dt be the probability of a job offer in a short 
interval, (t,t+dt), and let F(w) be a known distribution of wage off ers . I, 
We a'ssume that accepted jobs la:st forever and tSat job .offers cannot be 
hoarded, i.e., a once-refused job offer cannot be later accepted, and 
workers live essentially- forever . .The key behavioral decision by the 
searcher is the determination of a reservation wage w* at time t, because 
a choice sequence of -r-r^Xt) leads to a sequence'of^Yransitlon p^^^ 
ties which may be interpreted as job-finding ^probabilities.^ The tran- . 



sition probability, y, in a short interval (t,t+dt), equals the product 
of two components, h(t), the job offer probability in that interval, and 
[1-F(w*(t>)] , the acceptance probability, or / 



(1) ' p - ^1-F(w*(t))] h(t)dt. 
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.A function 9, called the hazard, or failure, rate, is the limiting 

value of u as dt ^ O.i This limiting value provides a linkage between 

individual search policy and observed spells of unemployment durations. * 

Let G(t) be the probability of job finding by an' unemployed person at 

any time before t. Thus, l-G(t), often called the survivor function, is 

the probability that a person who began an xmemploy ^nt spell at a time t 
\ . ' ^ ■ . * "' " 

Remains unemployed until time^.t+dt. We express the relationship between 

^ .r ,'*■.'. * ■ - 

and 9 as follows:' , ■ y . . ' 

(T) e(t) - Ifm y(t,t+dt)/dt 

. dt*0 - . , ' . . 

et '» lim Pr(at job at t+dt | unemployed at t)/dt 
dt+O ■ ' , 

Equation (2) can be exprejssed In terms of the survivor function, 
l-G(t), land g(t), an associated density function, 

(3) e(t) - g Ct)dt/1-G(t), 
and, on Integration, 

^(4) 1-G (t) - exp [-/'^e(u)du]. — 

'3 



^qtJa^^^Tl ( 4) 1 q t- ht^ fnnHflmft n t -ai re la t i o n-conae ct i n g a scaru 



with unemployment duration;- more specifically, equation (4) relates^^^^^ 
sequence of job-finding probabilities associated %d.th choicir of wH^ to 
the distribution of unemployment duration. ^ If transition rates are 
constant over time, a product of the stationary search model (Plinn and 
Heckman,- 1981, p* ^7), then 
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(5) l-Gi(t) - exp [-0U] 

. where^ u, u - t-s, is the duration time In the state • r - - 

■' ' ■ ■ . ■ * . • 

Furthermore, as :^s well known /the assumed exponential distribution. 

of search times (u) means that the expected duration of noriwork (D) can be 

written as the^ reciprocal of the hazard rate, or \ 

(6) D -.1/0 ' . : ^ ' V 

. . " oi . '''' ■ ' ' ■ ■ • 

D -'l/lim[l-F(w*(t^)] • h(t)dt. ' ' 

. • . . dt^ \^ ^ . . ;, , •■ . ... - - 

; , ■ ■ • ' . ' ' - » .0 • ■ ■ ■ - 

• ' ■ '. • ■ ■ . • ■ 

1 ■ ■ ' ' ■ ^' --^ ■ . - . . 

An optimal search policy, Hf one" assumes an infinite time , horizon and , 

a discount rate, r, involves solving for a reservatioQ wage in the faml- 

■ /■ ... •. , , , • . 

/^liar expression (see Lippman and McCall, 1976). 

' •■ ■ - ' ■ ••■^ ■• ■ .'■ ■ ' " ' ■■ - ■ ■■ 

(7) c + w* - (X/r) / (w-w*)f(w)dw, 

where c is the instantaneous (and conistant) search coat and f(w) is the 
known distribution of wage offers. If w* < w, search -stops and the offer 
is accepted. Equation (7);. suggests/ that the. searcher should select that - 
: w* which %rlll equate expected M 

continued search. This is a stationary search process even thougt^l^w* may 

change as Other values in (7) change. 

■ ..■ . ■• ■■ ■ .■ . ■ V . . ... . .•■ 'r ■ . 

A decline in w* can arise via a leftward shift in the wagp offer 

^ ■ ' ' ••■ ■ ; : ■ ' • : . . ' ( ' 

distribution, .an increase in the cost of 8earch,l.(c), a decline in the 

rate of arrival of job offers (h), or an increase in the discount: rate 



(r)* Associated with these effects, as Fllna and Heckman have noted (p« 
7), are h&zard rate -changes* The hazard rate 9(t) will Increase, with a 
rise in search costs, an increase in the discount rate » or a leftward 
shift in the distribution 'of wage offers, which means that each of these' 
three effects, other things equal, would reduce expected nonwork durar, 
tion, D, , ' „ " 

An Increase in h, the rate of job offers, ceteris paribus , would pro- 
due, two effects of different sign: (1) an' increase \in D via an increase 
in w*, and (2) a. decrease in D via an increase In ©, the instantaneous 
transition rate. Which, effect of an increase in \h dominates D cannot be - 
determined a priori. Feinberg (1977) > however notes that the second 
'i^ef feet dominates in noroMil and rectangular wage offer distributions. 

These theoretical issues can be linked to the\main analytical point, 
training vs. aggregate demand policy as . strategies to enhance job . finding 
for Hispanic youth. We expect a reduction in the Ibpal unemployment rate 
to increase the job offer arrival rate. This effect on expected nonwork ; 
durations is, however, ambiguous,* for reasons jiist stated. More training 
woul4 also increase the rate of job offers, but we dlso expect more 
training to operate ^as. a rightward shift in the job offer .distribution. 
If w* did not increase enough to of f set this distribution shift, 'then we 



would expect that the net e^tect ot greater t r aining w o uld be to - r e duce 
nonwork duration. - Which ef f ecr,^training or greater labor demand, would 
have the greater impact on reducing D is 'an empirical issue. ' 



Job Leaving • 

In the job finding discussion , we built on recent developments in job 
search models used to examine unemployment arising from turnover . j To 



' model the rate of leaving a job is more complicated. On the one hand, 
one might consider a search model of an employed worker similar to. the job 
finding model in that a currently employed "individual would be assumed to. 
compare the best rewards from alternative time ^ses (w*) vs. keeping a 
current vage,vw. Yet such a model has an extra complication; one has to 
consider the potential .actions of both the worker and the current 
employer in terms of changing the effective rules regarding the quantity 
or quality of work as well as wage adjustments (Okun, 1981, Chap. 11)." 
To develop such a general 'model is beyond the scope of tl^e present paper . 
On the other hand, more fprmil ; presentations such as that of Flinn and 
Heckman (1981, pp. 27-30.) or Burdett et al.— papers which utilize dynamic 
programming methods to derive InstantaTieoua utility-maximizatibn rules 
for ieaving a job — are somewhat disappointing in terms of predictive con- 
tent. That is, according to Flinn and Heckman (p. 30), if one continues 
to assume time sta tionary" value functions, then the hdrzard function 
associated with job leaving is independent of time spent at the job! 
This seems a stiff price to pay In order to achieve- a; tractable mode ■ 
but to drop the statlonarity assumption sharply undermines one *s ability 
to derive testable propositions. ^ • 

A reaspnable alternative is to estimate the rate of job leaving in ah 



empirical model which is based loosely on economic thieory and to test for 
the presence or hot* of time .dependence, among other' determinants V That 
is, based on past research, e.g. ^ Burdett et a];^i(1981), we expect that 
greater wage rates %rlll be associated with a reduced rate of job leaving. , 
Hispanic youth with relatively more work experience, education, and skill 
training, variables which may be closely associated with a relatively 
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greater market wage, will t&eref ore be expected. to have a lower rate of 
Job leaving than other persons. Similarly, we expect that joT) separa- 
tions will be affected by several aspects of the labor market. First, 
the rate of job' leaving should be affected by the overall tightness of 
tlie labor market; yet the nature of the effect is unclear, a priori. In 
an economic downturn, layoffs increase, but voluntary quits presumably 
will decrease. Similarly, in geographic arejas where market and nonmarket. 
alternatives are relatively numerous, such as a large urban area, we 
would expect job separations to exceed that for persons from rural areas. 
Finally, we^ expect that a number of demographic characteristics and past 
work efforts may affect the rate of job leaving. For 'Instance,, if the 
individual worker^s earnings are relatively important to a family, as 
might be the case in a low-income family, then wd would expect job 
leaving rates to be relatively low. Being taarried, greater fluency in 
English, older youth, and a more stable past work history, all may reduce 
the rate of Jcb leaving". 

As per the effect of job tenure on the rate of job le^lng, the fre- . 
quent observation is that persons with relatively more\time ; on_the„ J 
will have a reduced rate of job leaving— e.g., Leighton and Mincer (1979) 

Jovanovich (1979), however, . presents a theoretical model of wrte 

rrm ' ^Off TiH g in w t iieh the ^ep ara t i on p rob abili t y a t figat r is es^-earl-^ 
the tenur'e period and then begins to decline with more and more time on 
the job", ^ This tim[e-depende nce effect is tested beloW. 
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EMPIRICAL MODELS OF LABOR TURNOVER 
The ^Basic Model _^ 



In this sectioti ve present the basic stochastic model^ used to study 
the determinants of early post-school labor mobility* We assume, 
following Heckman and Borjas (1980), Robins, Tuma, and Yaeger (1980), and 
Tuma and Robins (1980), who hav.e presented similar labor turnover models, 
that the individual is in one of two states at any tlme^ employed or not 
employed . 

We begin by describing an individual's work' history in some total 
observation per id (0, !)• Within ^his overall time period, one may 
consider an infinite number of smaller time periods and record the 
individual's employment state, employed or not employed, in each inter- 
val. A spell is. a continuous period of time in a states We consider 
persons in state at time ^ and ask what is the probability that^they . 
are in state at some later t:lwe t > At « We assume stochastic movement 
over time from one state to another* Specifically, we assume a standard 
first-:order , finite state, continuous-time Markov process generisites the 
distribution of state outcomes over time* The probabili_ty that a worker 
^ho T8~"ih~l3tate'~"i^^ state j a t a later time. 



t + At, is the transition probability Pi-j (t, .t + At) a H The .transition* 
rate, 6^j(t), is thus defined as: . , 



(8// e^j(t)'* lim pr (in state j at t + At | in state i at t)/At 
^ / - -At-o • ■ 

/ - ■ . . ■ • ■ ip. )' 



r « lim-^i-i(t, \ + At)/At 
, At ♦ 0, 
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wtiere i * j. The rate of leay^ing one state ©iCt) is the rate of entering 
the second state j. The denominator In equation (8), the probability of 



remaining in wtate i until time t, is really 1 - G^(t), Where G^Ct) is 
the probability of leaving state i at any time t. The term 1 - Gj(t) is 
called .a survivor function, lAen it gives the probability that a person 
in state i remains in that state between a start time 8^ and time tj^ As 
noted in equation (5), if the transition rates are time independent, then 
the survivor function is expressed as: 

(9) . Gi (t I s) - e^'^^'i, 

where u « t - s. That is, the probability that a nonworking youth 
rjemains Jobless declines exponentially as the length of joblessness . 
increases. Even though 9^ is assumed time Independent, the, probability 
of leaving a state varies over time. According to Tuma and Hanna; (1979), 
this is one of the main advantages to modeling -social processes by tran- 
sition rates and not probabilities of change. 

In this Mper we assume that the same Q^j exists only for persons of 
the same valuel of an observable, fixed; exogenous vector of X variables. 
We assume a lbg-line«t. relationship -between- B^j and X, or 



(10)- In Sij - X0ij< 



We then use the estimated p^j to derive individual S^j. The log-linear 

- _ . ' <j , ' ■ • 

transformation restricts the S^j to be positive. 

-Alternative Models . > / ' 

' ~ J . ^ .. ■ ■ 

/. ' • ■ If ■ 

Two tilternatlve loodel /parameters are estimated in this paper for 
Hispanic^ Amer lean youth. It is instructive to present and brief lyr^. 
■ describe each model* * \ . ^ ,v - > * 
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Model 

ill ) Model .1 e t) - e-( S ji^) - _ 



(12) Model 2 eji^(t) - eCPjk^*"^^) 



Estimation > We estimate the g^j 



Description 

— This— Is— the~"tlme-lndependen^ 
( time- Invar lant ) model • jus t 
presented as the Basic Model •» 
Transition rates, 6j^, are 
postulated to be log-linear 
functions of the observed 
variable vector, X^. 

This Is a time-dependent model 
which postulates that tran- , 
sltlon rates decline exponen- 
tially over time until some * 
* asymptote Is reached. I assume 
a zero asymptote and that the 
ej]^ are the oamei In each 
period, but time In a spell 
does alter exit rates. 



by a maximum likelihood method and 



data on observed spell length. Let be the observed duration of the 
1th spell:. A spell, ends when a state change taker place within the re- : 
ference perlo^ or at the end of the aaiple reference period, in either 
case Y^-l; otherwise let Yi«0. In this two-state case. If we assume 
time-Independent transition rates and independence of observed sp/t^irs, 
then the likelihood function for leaving the nonwork state j Is:; 

C13) Lj J^fj^^i I »lj> Zi)]^^ • a-Pjtui |:Bij. XiD^-^i 

where n Is the observed number of spells In statW-j. ' Maximizing with* 
respect to B^j gives maximum likelihood estimates of g^j. With these 
Blj «e can predict individual specific transition rates. In turn, these 
transition rates can be used to derive various estimates of Hispanic 
American: youth labor mobility, such as. the expected work duration, the 
expected^ nonwork duration, and the steady-state employment probability. ^ 
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DATA , ~ • ' . 

The primary data sources of this study are the first two waves of the; 
National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLS-Youth) which were collected in 
1979 and 1980 by the National Opinion Research Center (NORC) in cooper a- . 
tlon with the Center for Human-Resources Research at Ohio State 
University. These data are particularly suited ,to the research goals 
stated above. First, the overall sample size, 12,693 youths aged 14 to 
21 years, includes 1,924 Hispanics. This relatively large sample size ' 
permits disaggregation by sex and the application o£ criteria \/aich are 
consistent with employment policy analysis. A second advantag.i is that 
the. sample is national in scope. A third advantage is that the survey 
design accounts for. all tiina between January 1, 1978, and the spring 1980 
Interview — that Is, all work and nonwork spells are accounted for In this 
period. These detailed data have been processed for this study into spe- 
cific periods of three work-history categories : (.1) working; (2) not 
/ working owing to layoff , and ( 3;) not working for other^ reasons:' A final 
advantage Is the availability of person-specific environmental variables/ 
such as SMSA and county! employment rates Industrial characteristics ,:.an^^ 
la6or~demand measures, from the City-County Databook. These data wejre 
matched with the* NLS-Youth data. - / " ' ' 

Sample means of the study group of Hispanic youth used here are shown 
In Table 1. These are individual sample means although tHe unit of ana- 
lysis Is a spell of work, or nonwork and one Indlvldual^^^ more than 

one spell • ' 

The main data screens' used were age and enrollinea!: In school. 
Persons selected became 16 years old - on or ' before the spring :?v979 Inter-^ 
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Table 1 



Explanatory Variables : Sample Means and 


Standard' Deviations 


Variables and Definitions^ * 'w^'iiVV 


Mean 

Men - r . 


(SD) 

Women 


If 1979 'interview was conducted in Spanish. 

• * 


.15 
(•3d) 


.09 
(.29) 


If believe problem %nth getting a. good job 
is due to POOR ENGLISH (interview 
conducted in Spanish) 

J' 


.26 

• (.64), 


.26 


Percentage Spanish in county, 1979 

• «'.,* 


; ■ 

■■ 1.98 
(-l'.90) , 


1.97 
(1.84) 


If MARRIED, spouse present 1 1979 

(incl« common lav marriage) : ' 

*^ 


.39 . 

(.17) 


.31 
(.19) 


Local UNEMPLOYMENT RATE, 1979 


~ 5.33 
(1.50) 


5.17 
* (1.48) 


Percentage, population change (1970-75) 
in county, 1979 


60.31 
(92.62) 


68.91 
. (93.81) 


EDUCATION COMPLETED 






• If 0-9 years 


.49 

(.50) 


.35 
: (.48) 


If 10 or 11 years. / 


.27 . 


. ..:.J-.,.;:...;i9 

(.40) 


If 12 or more years S) 

- ./ - - 


.24 
(.42) 


. ;.45 

(.50) 

/ 


AGE in years \ , - 

■• ^ /" ^- • ' " 


- 21.16 - 
(1.30), 


2i.41 
(1.19) 


If not U.Si resident.^ at age 14 


.27 
(.45) 


.24- 
(.43) 


If VOCATIONAL EDUCATIQN received between 
Jan. 1, 1978 and spriiig 1980 


.05 

(.22): 


. .09 
(.29) 



. ^. . ( table con t inuesO. . 



•Table 1 (cont.Y 
Explanatory Variables: Sample Means and Standard Deviations 



Variables and Definitions * Mean (SD) 



• Men Women/ 

ETHNIC ORIGIN ' 

If Mexican or Mexican American ~ , .69 .70. 

^ :(.47) (-^46) 

If Puerto Rican , • . ' .13 .10 

^.^ y (;3*r^ ^ ^ (.31) 

If other Hispanic \ ^ " .18 .20 

^ : ' - (.36) (.21) 

INCOME.,_ne|: family, 1978 ' $9,817- $10,-188 

, ' (9.663) (9,663) 

If work-limiting HEALTH problems, .07 ' ' .05 

, 1979 (.25) (.22) 

If ever STOPPED', BOOKED or .42 .18 

. CONVICTED of CRIME, 1979- (.49) (.38) 

If ever SUSPENDED from school - ' ' .23 .14 

(.43) (.34) 

X ' . ■ • .8193 ■ .5176 

■ - ■ (1.073) ' ■ (.749) 

Number In sample^ , . ' 115 96 



v_lew-and.dld._not attend- college^ or -high school-after^ January~l, - 1978* ~ - 
The sample may be thus 'iescrlbed 48 Hispanic youth aged 13 to 21 years^^ou 
January 1, 1973> more than one-half of whom had left school prior to high" 
school graduafzlon. ' In fact, rpughly 30% had -at moBt 9.'>years of formal^ 

schooling and fa large proportion of young men and women, had jelther been 

• ■• •• J ■ ■■ ■ ^ . * ■ ■ ^ ' 

suspended f^® school and/or had a, possible criminal record. ^ 



EMPIRICAL RESULTS « 



> Th^^s* ^ctl-on is organized Into four perts. We first provide a brief 
ra^ional^e|for the empirical specifications and then present the tran<- ^ 



sition rate results.. Next, because the transition rate coefficients may 
not be readily fnterpr'etable, we present several derivations with 
employment policy implications; these results ii^ere. calculated with the 
Model 1 transition rate results. We then present results from Model '2, 
the time-dep'endence form of the transition, model. 4> ■ 

" - > •■■ : . : ' . ..' v , 

Specif jvcation " ' ^ 

Two empirical models, Job finding and Job leaving, were estimated 
* " *■ * , . ■ ■ 

with two forms of the transition rate model, the time-invariant and* 

- / •••„ ■ ■ ■ . .' . . V ■■ 

time-dependent specifications, shown as equations (11) and (12) , respec- 
tively. The same, set of observed, variables ^in the vector X were used in 
each model. .The choice. of X variables was guided by concern for econo]p 
mic and (demographic issues. The X vector was fixed.. That is, in 
geheraly^we did not include X vector terms whose valueis changed over p^r- 
ticular employment spells. . Admittedly^ however, some terms, such as 
marital status, were first measured; in the New. Youth Cohort only in the* 
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sprang 1979 interview; consequently they may involve a change since 
January 1, 1978, the start of the employment history reference period. 

In the theoretical discussion of job finding, the search costs, rate 
of job offer arrival, and discount rate were linked to the rate of job 
finding. Direct measures of job search costs and discount rates are not 
available in the data. We expect, however, that several aspects of 
psychic costs of job search may be captured in a set of survey questions 
regarding perceived problems in obtaining (and holding) a good job. 
These problems may include language problems and not having lived in the 
United States very long. Thus, we include whether or not the 1979 inter- 
view was in Spanish and if the youth lived outside the United States at 
age 14. As for the discount rate, we expect that youth who have been 
suspended from school or have had an adverse encounter with police — e.g., 
those who have been stopped, booked, or convicted — to attach relatively 
greater weight to immediate gratification of needs. This, in turn, may 
be an indicator of a greater personal rate of time preference. One might 
thus expect such persons to have shorter nonwork durations. Yet job 
search also involved employers* choices and early school leaving, or a 
police encounter may lead to fewer job offers by employers (and/or an 
early dismissal if hired). The net effect on job finding of the proxy 
measures of discount rate level is thus unclear. 

A greater rate of positive job offer arrivals, h, is also measured by 
proxy terms, including a lower local unemployment rate, higher indivi- 
dual educational level, relatively greater i^-^e, and the absence of a work 
limiting health problem. We expect each term to be aet>ociated with a 
faster rate of job finding . 
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The final specification also included a number of demographic and 
environmental terms which may eilter the individual's relative taste for 
work, the individual's ability to allocate time for market work, or the 
level of market wage rates available to the ir*dividual. These factors, 
which include marital status, family income level (net of the 
respondent), ethnic origin, educational level, and post-school vocational 
educational training, may also affect the rate of job finding and Job 
leaving • 

Results > Separate transition-rate estimates for Model 1 for the 
Hispanic male and female youths are shown in Tables 2 and 3. Each of the 
models were highly significant statistically as measured by a chi-square 
ratio. The coefficients indicate changes in the logarithm of the tran- 
sition rate. As such, it may be more cowenient to interpret some coef- 
ficients in percentage terms. For example, in Table 2, col. 3, we note 
that Puerto Rican men had a statistically significant and lower rate of 
Job finding than other Hispanic young men. The antilog of the -0.79 
coefficient implies that young Hispanic men who listed ethnic origin as 
Puerto Rican had Job-finding raues which were 55% lower than those of 
otherwise similar Hispanic men in other Locations. This particular 
result is important in terms of one of the main goals of this paper; 
namely, to bxamiae ethnic differences \#ithin the Hispanic American group. 
Ethnic group differences ^ however, were not found for Hispanic young 
women . 

Age of the youths in January 1978 varied from 15 to 21 years. As 
frequently observed in other youth labor studies, age has an important 
and statistically significant effect on female Hispanic youth labor turn- 
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Table 2 

Determinants of Rates of Job Findings, by Sex 



Model 1 



Young Women 



Model 2 



Constant 



AGE 



INCOME 

If EDUCATION, 0-9 yrs 

If EDUCATION, 10 or 11 yrs 

If EDUCATION, 13-18 yrs 

If not in U*S. at age 14 

If Spanish interview, 1979 

If Mexican American, 
Chicano, or Mexican 

If Puerto Rican 

If ether Hispanic 

If work-limiting HEALTH 

If MARRIED, 1979 

If ever SUSPENDED 



-21.64** 
(10.51) 



-19.51** 

(10.54) 



Young Men 



Model 1 Model 2 



-2.32 
(8.34) 



-4.13 
(8.58) 



.76 


.63 


-.05 


.02 




^ .52) 


(.40) 


(.41) 


.04** - 


.05** 


-.01 


-.01 






(.01) 


(.01) 


.98 


.68 


-.58 


-.48 


( .91) 


(•91) 


(.91) 


(.94) 






-.09 


-.06 


(.31) 


(.31) 


(.57) 


(.58) 


-2 .17* 


-2.17* 


-1.17 


-1.11 


(1.26) 


(1.26) 


(.83) 


(.83) 


.23 


.37 


-.15 


.00 


(.29) 


(.29) 


(.65) 


(.66) 


.25 


.25 


-.32 


— . 


(.41) 


(.41) 


(.30) 


(.30) 


.25 


.38 


-.13 


-.04 


(.29) 


(.29) 


(.26) 


(.26) 


-.06 


-.02 


-.79*** 


-.68** 


(.43) 


(.43) 


(.30) 


(.31) 










-.48 


-.55 


.74** 


.77** 


(.67) 


(.67) 


(.28) 


(.28) 


.16** 


.17*** 


-.04 


-.05 


(.06) 


(.05) 


(.06) 


(.06) 


.30 


.35 


-.013 


.18 


(.33) 


(.34) 


(.219) 


(.20) 



(table continues) 
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Table 2 


(cont.) 






Determinants 


of Rates 


of Job Findings, 


by Sex 






Young Women 


Young Men 




Model 1 


Model 2 


Model 1 


Model 2 


If ever STOPPED, BOOKED, 


.33 


.46 


-.24 


-.02 


or CX)NVICTED 


(.34) 


(.36) 


f .20'J 




If VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


-.83** 


-.99** 


-1.27** 


.-1.13** 


received, 1979 


(.45) 


(.46) 


(.60) 


(.60) 


Local UNEMPLOYMENT RATE, 


-.007 


-.03 


-.16** 


-.16** 


1979 


(.082) 


(.08) 


(.06) 


(.06) 


\ 


-.98 


-.85 


.10 


.01 




(.76) 


(.76) 


(.54) 


(.55) 


Time dependence, Y 




.0013*** 




.0009*** 






(.0004) 




(.0003) 


Log likelihood x (-2) 


30.31** 


38.03*** 


39.90*** 


46.57*** 


Number of spells 


105 


105 


163 


163 



Note: Standard errors are in parentheses. Data base in 1979 National 

Longitudinal Survey of Youth. See Table 1 for means of variables. 



^Statistically significant at the 10% level. 
^^Statistically significant at the 5% level. 
***Statistically significant at the 1% level. 
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Table 3 

Determinants of Rates of Job Leaving, by Sex 





Young 


Women 


Youn" Men 




Model 1 


Model Z 


Model 1 


Model 2 


Constant 


18.45* 
(11.34) 


15 .59 
(11.80) 


-11.4?* 
(7.25) 


-13.6 
(7.35) 


AGE 


-1,19** 
(.56) 


-1 .08* 
(.58) 


.22 
(.35) 


.28 
(.36) 


INCOME 


-.03** 
(.02) 


-.03** 
(.02) 


-.0004 
(.0104) 


.005 
( .010) 


If EDUCATION, 0-9 yrs 


-.94 
(.97) 


-.80 
(1.00) 


1.02 
(.86) 


1.07 
(.87) 


If EDUCATION, 10 or 11 yrs 


.50 
(.33) 


.41 

(.34) 


.74 
(.55) 


.77 
(.54) 


If EDUCATION, 13-18 yrs 


2.11 
(1.34) 


1.99 
(1.37) 


-1.34 
(1.10) 


-1.29 
(1 .10) 


If not in U.S. at age 14 


• 02 
(.28) 


.03 
(.25) 


/ A 

-o49 
(.60) 


_ An 
(.60) 


If Spanish interview, 1979 


-.26 
(.39) 


- .25 
(.40) 


-.03 
(.29) 


.08 
(.30) 


If Mexican American, 
Chicano, or Mexican 


-.17 
(.33) 


-.17 
(.32) 


-.08 
(.25) 


.015 
(.25) 


If Puerto Rican 


.21 
(.45) 


.20 
(.44) 


.11 
(.32) 


.19 
(.32) 


If other Hispanic 










If work-limiting HEALTH 


-.66 
(.78) 


-.72 
(.77) 


.42 
(.29) 


.34 
(.29) 


If MARRIED, 1979 


-.04 
(.06) 


-.02 
(.06) 


.12** 

(.05) 


.14 
(.06) 


If ever SUSPENDED 


.09 
(.31) 


.07 
(.31) 


.16 
(.21) 


.26 
(.21) 



(table continues) 
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Determinants 


Table 3 
of Rates 


(cont.) 

of Job Findings, 


by Sex 






Young Women 


Young Men 


Model 1 


Model 2 


Model 1 


Model 2 


If ever STOPPED, BOOKED, 




84** 


-.20 


-.26 


or CONVICTED 


V. ••^^ ) 








If VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


-.15 


-.21 


-.98** 


-1.13** 


received, 1979 


(.39) 


(.39) 


(.73) 


(.60) 


Local UNEMPLOYMENT RATE, 


-.06 


-.06 


.12* 


-.16** 


1979 


(.09) 


(.09) 


(.07) 


(.06) 


X 


1.54* 


1.34 


-.35 


.009 




(.81) 


(.85) 


(.50) 


(.55) 


Time dependence, Y 




.0014*** 




.0020*** 






(.0005) 




(.0004) 


Log likelihood x (-2) 


32.51** 


41.67*** 


39.43*** 


69.35*** 


Number of spells 


99 


99 


153 


153 



Note: Standard errors are in parentheses. Data base In 1979 National 

Longitudinal Survey of Youth. See Table 1 for means of variables. 



^Statistically significant at the lOZ level. 
^^Statistically significant at the 5Z level. 
***Statistically significant at the IX level. 
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over rates. Older female youth found jobs more quickly and left jobs 
more slowly than younger pet sons. 8 

Family income also has a positive and statistical ei:fect on the rate 
of job finding of Hispanic young women and a negative and statistical 
effect on their rate of job leaving. To the extent such women consider 
nonmarket activities like child care or home production as normal goods, 
such a result is somewhat unexpected. That is, a young woman whose 
family has a relatively greater income may have less need to work in the 
market and can "afford" to do other things. Yet these young women were 
selected for inclusion in the sample only if they were not attending 
school. As -aoted in Table A.l, selected women had lower average income 
than school attenders. Also, the sample mean family income for women was 
only about $10,000 in 1977, a figure which is well below the U.S. average 
for white or black families (and 11% below that for other Hispanic 
families). Thus the positive association of family income and job 
finding rate should be interpreted cautiously because of sample selection 
criteria and possible nonlinear income effects. 

Education and training , two important employment policy alternatives 
of the federal government, are measured here for effects on labor turn- 
over. Education is measured with a set of dummy variables: the 
reference group has 12 years of education. The only significant relative 
educational difference is for women. Those with over 12 years of school 
find jobs more slowly and leave jobs faster than women with 12 years of 
schooling. Just why this result emerges is not altogether clear, but it 
Is consistent with women with some higher education being relatively more 
willing to job-shop. Further research is needed on this point, however. 
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As for training effects on job turnover, work experience prior to 
Jaunary 1, 1978, was tried in earlier versions of the model but was 
omitted here due to some measurement problems* Work experience or age 
have been used by economists as proxy measures for on-the-job training: 
here we use age. Training is also measured by a dummy variable equal to 
1 if the youth was in a post-school vocational or technical training 
program. Such training negatively and significantly reduces the rate of 
job finding for both young men and young women relative to other persons 
who did not receive this training. This result may be due to such per- 
sons being more selective, such persons being less desirable from the 
employer's viewpoint, or some combination of supply and demand con- 
siderations. More research is needed to disentangle these effects.' 

Unemployment rate at the local level was measured as the 1978 county 
unemployment rate, a term which is a proxy for the overall "tightness" of 
the job market. The intention is that this term will reflect differences 
in labor demand level or differences in job offer flow between locations, 
but obviously, to the extent that supply-related factors also add to 
unemployment rates, the measure is not exact « Results here are statisti- 
cally significant only for Hispanic men: the job finding rate is slowed 
if the unemployment rate is greater. Having found a job, however, means 
that the rate of leaving the job is positively associated with 
unemployment in Model 1 and negatively in Model 2. The latter effect is 
probably due to an interaction between unemployment rate level and the 
time-varying parameter which changes over duration in a state. The 
possible interaction, which is not modeled in this paper, means that the 
negative sign on unemployment should not be interpreted alone and that 
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greater unemployment rates may still lead to faster rates of Job leaving, 
e«g«» more layoffs than quits* 

English proficiency and sociocultural adjustments of a recent 
immigrant are also likely to affect individual job search behavior and 
potential employment tenure* We assume that persons who answered the 
1977 NORC interview in Spanish and were living outside the United States 
at age 14 had such problems. Results obtained here were not statisti- 
cally significant for either factor. Perhaps NDRC needs to develop a 
better measure of the extent to which English proficiency is a problem. 

Several minor results, especially those which were relatively large 
and statistically significant, should be listed. Marriage > defined here 
to include living with a nonrelated adult of the opposite sex, is asso- 
ciated with a faster rate of job finding for women. Another result is 
that a work-limiting health problem is associated with an increased job 
finding rate for men. As for p^roblems with police, it appears that 
having been stopped, booked, or convicted has a large and significant 
effect on female rates of job leaving. Specifically, young women who had 
an adverse police encounter left jobs 130% faster than other women. 
Whether such women are the first to be asked to leave by employers or 
whether they quit more readily cannot be determined here. We cin only 
note that a police encounter will increase female chances of being jobless. 

processed Results 

One of the advantages to estimating transition rates is that c >e may 
use the rate estimates to predict various outcome measures. In this sec- 
tion, we present the expected duration of wrk, the expected duration of 
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nonworkj and the long-run (or steady state) probability of joblessness.^^ 
The predictions are calculated as follows: 

The expected duration in state k ■ l/Sj^j, and 

The steady state probability of being in state k - • 

These outcomes measures are computed here by predicting case-specific 
6j^^ from the B weights in Tables 2 and 3 and case-specific X values. The 
average duration of work was 56 weeks for women and 53 weeks for men. 
Nonwork durations were 33 weeks for women and 22 weeks for men. These 
nonwork duration differences by sex were the main reason for the steady 
state joblessness rate differences, A0% for women vs. 32% for men. The higl 
rates of joblessness do vary by economic and demographic factors. 

Six different criteria were used to sort the data: ethnic group, 
local unemployment rate, age, education, English proficiency, and family 
income. Resulcs shown in Table by different groups thus represent not 
only the differential 0 weights associated with the criterion variable in 
question, but also reflect case-specific values of ^he X terms. 

Subgroup differences among the specific Hispanic subgroups listed in 
Table 4 were in general not statistically significant at coiiventional 
levels in the transition-rate estimates • The Table 4 entry differences 
for Hispanic subgroups are therefore somewhat tentative. Stilly we can 
note certain differences. Other Hispanic groups, including Cubans, 
Spanish, and others, do relatively much better in terms of male 
joblessness rates than Mexican groups or Puerto Rlcans. In turn, Mexican 
groups stay longer at jobs and find jobs faster than Puerto Ricans. 
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Table 4 

Processed Results from Transition Rate Eatlnates, by Sex and Hispanic Group 



Young Women Young Mew 

Expected Expected Steady- Expected Expected Steady- 

Hork Nonwork State Work Nonwork State 

Duration Duration Nonwork Duration Duration Nonwork 

N (Weeks) (Weeks) Probability N (Weeks) (Wueks) Probability 



Ethnic Group 



All 


281 


56.03 


33.41 


,40 


426 


52.81 


21.99 


.32 






nil. 42^ 

^ JO tHty 


f23.84) 








(11.97) 






195 




32.11 


.39 


286 


52.94 


22.21 


.32 


Chlcano, or Mexican 




(37.89) 


(24.30) 


(.21) 




(35J0) 


(12.36) 


(.14) 


rUcLLO KlCaU 




•J/ 


35.53 




55 


JO #U J 


27.98 


.45 

• *t J 






(36.81) 


(21.76) 


(.18) 




(16.05) 


{ 8.57) 


(.11) 


Other Hispanic 


57 


65.22 


36.80 


,39 


85 


61.96 


17.36 


.23 






(39.99) 


(23.19) 


(.20) 




(37.30) 


(10.71) 


(.09) 


Local Unetaployment Rate 


















If 0 to 5.9X 


184 


58.87 


32.72 


.40 


261 


';^9.12 


17.79 


.29 






(42.23) 


(18.81) 


(.20) 




(33.97) 


( 9.66) 


(.12) 


If 6X or more 


97 


50.64 


34,72 


.40 


165 


58.66 


28.63 


.36 






(29.32) 


(31.30) 


(.20) 




(35.27) 


(12.30) 


(.15) 


Age 


















If < 18 yeara 


12 


16.83 


35.94 


,67 


22 


36.47 


29.71 


.45 






(4.74) 


(13,89) 


(.05) 




(11.49) 


(8.20) 


(.12) 


If 19+ years 


269 


57.78 


33.30 


.39 


404 


53.71 


21.57 


.31 




(38.33) 


(24.20) 


(.20) 




(35.37) 


(12.01) 


(.14) 



(table continues) 



Table k (cont.) 

Processed Results from Transition Rate Estimates, by Sex and Hispanic Group 



Young Women 



Young Hen 



Expected Expected Steady- 
Work Nonvork State 
Duration Duration 



Nonwork 



Expected Expected Steady- 
Work Nonwork State 
Duration Duration 



Nonvork 





N 


(Weeks) 


(Weeks) 


Probability 


N 


(Weeks) 


(Weeks) 


Probability 


Education 


















If 0-9 years 


111 


32.18 
(10.07) 


36.12 
(16.31) 


.52 
(.17) 


214 


47.05 
(23.92) 


25.93 
(8.99) 


.38 

(.13) 


If 10 or 11 years 


65 


47.24 
(27.37) 


31.58 
(19.56) 


.42 
(.19) 


136 


49.33 
(41.41) 


16.21 
(8.92) 


.29 
(.13) 


If 12+ years 


105 


86.69 
(42.44) 


31.69 
(31.62) 


.27 

(.16) 


76 


75.28 
(38.78) 


21.22 
(18.28) 


.21 

(.09) 


English Problem 


















XI Spanish interview 


U 


57.29 


33.17 


,40 


58 


68.94 


28.89 


.31 

( M\ 


If no Spanish interview 




42.57 
(21.16) 


35.91 
(17.73) 


.46 

(.18) 


368 


50.27 
(33.54) 


20.90 
(10.85) 


.32 

(.15) 


Faioily Income 


















If income <_ $10,000 


157 


42.58 
(20.89) 


41.48 
(26.58) 


.49 

(.17) 


304 


48.57 
(31.13) 


21.38 
(10.67) 


.32 

(.13) 


If income > $10,000 


124 


73.06 
(47.79) 


23.19 
(14.46) 


.29 

(.18) 


122 


63.39 
(40.70) 


23.50 
(14.66) 


.30 
(.16) 
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Local unemployment rate was measured here as a continuous variable in 
the analysis but split into a dummy variable to develop the Table 4 
entries • A greater unemployment rate is associated with a much greater 
long-run joblessness cz,te for aen, 36% vs. 29%, a result which is pri- 
marily due to an increased length of an expected nonwork spell. No 
di rect effect of a local unemployment rate change was found on the 
joblessness rate of women. Still, the component parts, work and nonwork 
durations, did change* 

Age of the youth is a proxy for a number of employment-related fac- 
tors. Some employers may prefer older youth or be prevented by state 
laws or insurance clauses from hiring youth aged 16 or 17 years. Also, 
older youths may simply be more willing to stay longer at a job, espe-* 
cially if they have car payments, family obligations, and other financial 
neuds. Age was a highly significant determinant of rates of entering and 
leaving jobs. Results in Table 4 show these effects dramatically. A 
three-year age difference (three years is the difference in the average 
age in the above 18 year group, 20 years, and the below 18 year old 
group, 17 years) is associated with a threefold increase in the expected 
duration of a work spell for women and a similar but less sharp change 
for men. For %?omen, the expected duration of work increases from 17 
weeks to 58 weeks between ages 17 and 20 years. The length of time not 
working also appears to fall in this period. As a result of both fac- 
tors, shortened nonwork spells and lengthened work spells, the steady- 
state joblessness rates fall sharply. 

Thtee other results presented in Table 4 concern educational attain- 
ment, English proficiency, and family income. We focus here on educa- 
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tion and family income, two potential target criteria for employment poli- 
cies. We do not discuss the English proficiency results because we feel 
that they %iere poorly measured* 

For both sexes, the long-run Joblessness rate for high school grad- 
uates and youth with college is about one-half that for youths with at 
most 9 years of formal education. Greater family income is also asso- 
ciated with a lower joblessness rate, especially for women. The policy 
implications are that Hispanic youth from low-income families should be 
aided in some manner, be it training or job-finding assistance or some 
other scheme. Also, Hispanic youths who have left school prior to secon- 
dary school completion should be encouraged to return to school so as to 
enhance their subsequent employment chances. 

Time Dependence * The results presented so far have been for Model 1, 
which assumes that transition rates do not vary over time* Yet there are 
several reasons %»hy such an assumption may not be appropriate. For 
instance, a change in economic conditions during a spell of work (or 
nonwork) may cause a change during the spell in the rate of job finding 
(or job leaving). Also, a decline in the reservation wage over the dura- 
tion of time not working may increase the rate of job finding. If such 
effects are the only source of time variation, then the time-invariant 
model has biased constant terms, but the bias in other coefficients is 
usually slight. ^2 therefore show here the effect of a time-varying 
parameter only on the constant rate. 

The time-varying parameter estimates shown in Tables 2 and 3 are 
highly significant statistically for young men and young women. For both 
sexes and both work and nonwork categories, exit rates increase over time 
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in the state* For youth in a nonwork state, such a result is consistent 
with several aspects of job search theory, including a declining reser- 
vation wage rate and an increasing spatial distance in job search 
efforts. As for employed workers, sorting by firms or employees during 
early tenure could account for this time dependence* Firms need to 
decide if they wish to keep the worker, while the young worker needs to 
decide if the job matches his or her career goals* Similar ideas were 
mentioned earlier by Jovanovich (1979) as to why the rate of job leaving 
for emplo^^.r persons need not be monotonically declining, but may 
increase early in the tenure period* For a sample of mainly teenaged 
youth, it is not really surprising that positive time dependence is 
obtained* 

CONCLUSION 

In this study we have considered the determinants of the rates of 
entering and leaving work for a national sample of young Hispanic men and 
women* Data studied were continuous work histories for individuals in 
the period from January 1978 to spring 1980* Youth studied here, aged 15 
to 21 years at the start of the period, did not attend school in this 
two-year period and were unlikely to return to school* Roughly 70% did 
not have a high school diploma and U3% Iiad at most 9 years of education. 
Also, 26% of the youth lived abroad at age U, and 35% were married* 
To adjust for special sample selection criteria , we estimated and 
included Heckman's lambda, which is presented in Appendix A* 

We have examined one aspect of Hispanic youth employment problems: 
the association of high joblessness rates with high labor turnover rates* 
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Three aspects of the study are important. First, relatively little 
research has been directed at Hispanic youth employment. This study adds 
to that literature by describing Hispanic youth labor turnover behavior 
and by relating a number of enouomic and demographic issues to this 
behavior. Family income; marital status, and post-school vocational 
education, for example, were found to have serious and statistically 
significant effects on turnover rates , especially for women. Age and 
local unemployment rate levels also were associated with differential 
rates of labor turnover. Prior studies have also found these factors, 
plus family income and others, to be important determinants of labor 
market behavior. 

Second, several pol.lcy alternatives were implicitly considered to see 
how they might affect Hispanic youth rates of entering and leaving 
employment — e.g., labor demand variation (as measured by local 
unemployment rate) and education and training provision. While above- 
average local unemployment rates were associated %d.th lower rates of job 
finding for men, but not for women, no clear picture emerges as to 
whether or not this policy or that is better. Instead, one is left with 
a set of policy-relevant observations: 

Hispanic yovith joblessness rates are quite high, between 30 and 
40%, and these rates are due primarily to relatively long spells 
of nonwork after a job loss. 

Age, education, and family income level all sharply affect 
Hispanic youth employment behavior and thus call for "targeting" 
employment policies according to these criteria- 

Sex differences in labor turnover results also were found, pri- 
marily due to the fact that female nonwork duration was nearly 
50% longer than that of young Hispanic men. Employment policy 
targeting by sex for Hispanic youth may therefore also be 
appropriate. 
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• English- language training may be needed for Hispanic youth, but 
results obtained here do not support such a policy. Data better 
suited to measure this effect may suggest that such training is 
appropriate • 

A third and final commtnt concerns the method of analysis. Most of 
the results presented were for a time-invariant model wliich assumed an 
exponential distribution of -wait" times at work or nonwork. A time- 
varying transition rate model was also presented in which exit rates 
were found to increase during time at work or not at work. Yet the 
earlier results obtained with the constant rate model were affected only 
slightly in that the main change was in the constant term and not, for 
example, the relative education effects on job finding. More research is 
needed to understand more fully the nature of this time dependence. 
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APPENDIX A. AN ADJUSTMENT FOR POTENTIAL SELECTION BIAS 



The main focus of this paper is the early post-school labor market 
behavior of Hispanic youth. To create an analysis file from the original 
longitudinal data file, only youth who had left regular school on or 
before January 1, 1978, were included. The risk is that systematic 
subgroup differences in the characteristics associated with school- 
attenders vs. school-leavers may blur one's ability to obtain an unbiased 
estimate of the relationship between a youth*8 particular characteristic 
and rate of job finding (or job leaving). The problem cannot be overcome 
merely by adding more and more right-hand-side variables, since unob- 
served subgroup differences may also lead to this bias* 

James Heckman (1979) refined a statistical method which enables con- 
sistent parameter estimates to be obtained in the case in which one, 
first, has a binary choice, include/not include, and second, has an or- 
dinary least-squares regression for the outcome variable. In the present 
paper, the situation is somewhat different* Heckman assiimed a bivariate 
normal distribution of the error terms in the binary choice and the out- 
come variable models. In this paper, we estimate g, Heckman 's selection 
bias adjustment factor, by maximum-likelihood probit methods. This much 
is exactly as Heckman developed it. The difference arises in the second 
step, in that the outcome variable(8) estimated here is the instantaneous 
ratw of finding or leaving a job, an assumed continuous-time Markov pro- 
cess which we also estimate by maximum likelihood methods. The statisti- 
cal properties of Heckman' s approach in the context of such a turnover 
analysis have yet to be developed* See Stephenson (1982) for a related 
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application. Intuition suggests that less bias will be present with X 
included than it it were omitted. 

Table A.l presents sample means for the selected and nonselected 
subgroups. As noted, the youth here were older, from lower-income fami- 
lies, and had less formal education than youths continuing in school or 
college. In addition, from the other differences listed it appears that 
early school leavers may have sharp social, economic, and cultural dif- 
ferences from the nonselected youth. Early school leaving appears to be 
associated with having lived outside the United States at age lA and 
other potential English-language problems, which may in turn be related 
to early post-school and labor market success. 

Table A.2 shows maximum likelihood estimates computed by Heckman's 
lambda-probit routine. The specification is intended to reflect tastes 
for schooling snd budget constraints. Several points should be noted. 
First, each model is highly significant as indicated by a chi-square sta- 
tistic (which is, -2 times the difference between the log likelihood 
ratio of the estimated model from the likelihood based only on the 
intercept). Second, for both young men and young women, age and, to some 
extent, education, are the dominant variables determining continued 
enrollment in regular school or not. In addition, for young Hispanic 
men, not having been in the United States at age U ±v associated with a 
lower rate of school retention. 

These probit coefficients in Table A.2 were used to predict the proba- 
bility of being in school for all youth, F(£) , and a X for each youth was 

computed as f(2) , where f(2) is the density function evaluated at the 
l-F(a) 

estimated probability. This X was then used an an instrument in the exit 
rate empirical estimations. 
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Table A.l 

Sample Means of Selected and Nonselected Hispanic 
Youth Aged 16-21 Years in 1979^ 



Selected Not Selected 



Age 


21.33 


19.23 




(1.25) 


(1.59) 


Family income, 1978 dollars (000) 


9.986 


11.092 




(9.642) 


(10.462) 


If education, 0-9 years 


.43 


.25 




(.49) 


(.43) 


If education, 10 or 11 years 


.24 


.45 




(.43) 


(.49) 


If education, 13-18 years 


.04 


.13 




(.19) 


(.33) 


If not in U.S. at age 14 


.25 


.04 




(.44) 


(.21) 


If married 


.40 


.06 




(.49) 


(.25) 


If interviewed in Spanish 


.12 


.04 


(.33) 


(.18) 


If problems in getting a job 


.30 


.14 


due to English 


(.46) 


(.35) 


Number in sample 


211 


433 



^The main sample selection criterion vas not to have attended school or 
college after January 1, 1978. The selected sample includes 115 men and 
96 women. 
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Table A. 2 

Probit Coefficient Results for Sample Selection 





Men 




Women 




Probit Estimates 


Mean 


Probit Estimates 


Mean 


Constant 


14.47*** 


1.00 


22.69*** 


1.00 












Age/10 


6.64*** 


,2.00 


-10.68*** 


1.99 


^ 1 .01 ; 




\ i • OO J 




Family income/ ($000) 


-.008 


10.75 


-.005 


10.71 


f on ^ 




r .009'^ 




If education, 0-9 years 


1.96 


.33 


-4.38 


.29 


^ ^ . ; 








If education, 10-11 years 


10.08** 


.40 


-5.00 


.35 






» Li. ) 




If education, ij— io years 


1 . 50*** 


.OQ 


2.22*** 


.11 


(.41) 




(.43) 




If not in U.S. at age 14 


-1.27*** 


.12 


.10 


.11 


(.40) 




(.31) 




If education, 0-9 years*Age 


-.18 


6.45 


.13 


b.45 


(.22) 




(.24) 




If eduation, 10-11 years*Age 


-.52** 


7.82 


.23 


6.77 




(.25) 




(.25) 




with 8 d.f . 


238.77*** 




200.03*** 




Number in sample 


321 




323 




and *** indicate statistical 


significance at 1% 


level and 


5% levels, respectively. 
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NOTES 

^If w* < W, the market wage offer, the job is accepted and search 
stops • 

^Lancaster (1979, pp. 940-941). 

"^The Basic Model description closely follows that in Stephenson 
(1982). 

^*This section is similar to that in Tuma (1979). 

^See Tuma and Robins (1980) concerning the mathematical derivations of 
these outcome measures. 

^In the empirical work, I tried to examine three, not two, states. 
This choice is technically feasible and exploits the available data more 
fully. 

^Because of potential selection bias due to having screened out youth 
still in school, an adjustment factor was created using a routine devel- 
oped by Heckman (1979). The auxiliary equations used for that calcula- 
tion are presented in the Appendix. 

^Inclusion of this age term is also important as a way of mitigating 
estimation problems resulting from not controlling for initial con- 
ditions. 

^These education and training effects are described here as person- 
specific. In fact, the unit of analysis was spells of work and nonwork. 
To the extent that education and the number of spells are related, these 
results may be over- or understated. 

^^Details regarding the mathematical derivations of these expressions 
are in Tuma and Robins (1980). 
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l^Of course, some of these processed age results may be due to the 
effect of other factors such as education or marriage. For example, if 
older youths are more likely to have graduated from high school and 
youths wicn this amount of education leave jobs more slowly, then an age- 
specific subsample work-exit prediction really reflects not only dif- 
ferences in subsample ages weighted by the age coefficient, but subsample 
differences in education attainment weighted by the work-exit rate coef- 
ficient for education. To decomp'::^e these components is beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

^2Robins, Tuma, and Yaeger (1980, p* 564). This relatively slight 
change in rate coefficients between Model 1 and Model 2 is found here, 
with the exception of the unemployment rate effect in the male results 
for job leaving. 
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Educational Transitions of Whites 



and Mexican Americans 



INTRODUCTION 

It is well known that Mexican Americans attain lower levels of educa- 
tion than whites in American society (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
1978; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1979; National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1980). The reasons for this are the subject of much specula- 
tion and surprisingly little research. This paper alms to provide evi- 
dence for the various factors that might explain the disparities between 
white and Mexican-American educational attainment. 

^t2 ord»^r to understand how and why Mexican Americans achieve a lower 
educational level than whites, it is necessary to consider a variety of 
elements, some of which are unique to the situation of Mexican Americans 
in the United States, and r>thers of which reflect the general process of 
educational attainment in the United States. Toward this end, we first 
summarize the general model of educational attainment that has developed 
in sociology. Second, we briefly review the educational history of 
Mexican Americans* Finally, we construct a model of the process of edu- 
cational attainment for Mexican Americans and attempt to identify the 
differences and similarities in that process for Mexican Americans and 
whites. 

THE GENERAL MODEL OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 

Formal education is often seen as a process intervening between an 
Individual's family of origin and later occupational and economic attain- 
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ments (Blau and Duncan, 1967; Duncan, Featherman, and Duncan, 1972; 
Jencks et al., 1972; Featherman and Hauser, 1978). The amount of educa- 
tion an individual receives is thought to be a product of a complex pro- 
cess in which one's background, intelligence, academic performance, and 
school setting, combined with social-psychological factors, such as peer, 
parental, and teacher encouragement and personal goals in occupation and 
education, are transformed into educational attainment* 

The most important set of factors that affects an individual's educa- 
tional attainment is the individual's background (Blau and Duncan, 1967; 
Duncan, Featherman, and Duncan, 1972; Jencks et al., 1972; Featherman and 
Hauser, 1978; Mare, 1980). It is generally thought that higher-income 
families, in which parents often have more education and high occupa- 
tional statuses, tend to support children in educational endeavors, 
because the parents realize that in order for their children to have the 
same lifestyle they must obtain an education that prepares them for some 
career. Persons in less affluent families may place less emphasis on 
education for their children because the costs of college and higher edu-- 
cation relative to the prospective returns on this investment do not 
justify the expenditure. The four variables usually used to index these 
background factors are father's education, mother's education, father's 
occupational status, and parental income. In general, it has been found 
that all of these variables exert about equal effect on the child's edu- 
cational attainment (Duncan, Featherman, and Duncan, 1972; Hauser, 1971; 
Jencks et al., 1972; Sewell and Hauser, 1975; Shea, 1976). This finding 
suggests that a variety of mechanisms are operating to convert socioeco- 
nomic background into educational attainments. Parent's income would 
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seem to most affect the ability of parents to pay for their children's 
education and related expenses, while parent's education appears to tap 
the value that parents place on education for their children. Father's 
occupational status is also an indication of the value placed on educa- 
tion insofar as professional occ,^!^ . Ions , which usually require much 
training, tend to have high status, ana Dlue collar occupations, which 
require less formal training, have lower status* 

Sewell and W.s associates hava tried to clarify more precisely how 
various social-psychological processes interi'ene between background and 
educational attainment (Sewell, Haller, and Strauss, 1957; Sewell and 
Shah, 1968; Sewell, Haller, and Portes, 1969; Sewell and Hauser, 1973). 
Their work has tried to assess how the advantages of background are 
translated through social-psychological mechanisms into effects on even- 
tual educational attainment. The basic theoretical notion is that an 
individual's educational attainment will be influenced by relations to 
other people. Certain of these people will assume differential signifi- 
cance in children's lives and help shape the educational goals the child 
holds. Three groups have been deemed relevant to this process: parents, 
peers, and teachers • It has been found that parents and peers are the 
most important ''signif leant others,** followed by teachers. Hauser (1971) 
and Otto and Haller (1979) conclude that the major mechanism by which 
background is translated Into educational achievement is the parents' 
attitude about what the child's educational goals should be. 

Two other variables that help explain educational achievement are 
intelligence (or perhaps more accurately, scholastic ability) and aca- 
demic performance (Hauser, 1971; Jencks et al., 1972; Sewell and Hauser, 
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1975). Intelligence measurement, however, is related to background, eth- 
nicity, and language in a problematic fashion. High intelligence is more 
likely to be measured in students who share middle-class backgrounds and 
values than in those from different ethnic groups that hold nonstandard 
values, perhaps speak another language,^ and have difft^.rent cultural 
experiences (Cordasco, 1978; Aguirre, 1979). 

The school itself is thought to aid educational attainment iu a 
number of ways. For instance, class size, facilities, and teacher's 
motivation are obvious factors that could affect educational attainment. 
However, after years of trying to show school effects net of student 
background and neighborhood factors, most students of the matter have 
concluded that there has been very little independent impact of schools 
(Coleman et al., 1966; Hauser, 1971; Jencks et al., 1972; Jencks and 
Brown, 1975; Hauser, Sewell, and Alwin, 1976). In looking at blacks, 
research on high school contextual effects (Armor, 1972; Thornton and 
Sckland, 1980) and school desegregation (Wilson, 1979; Patchen, Hoffman, 
and Brown, 1980) has been more successful. For Chicanos, there is also 
evidence suggesting that school-level variables have an independent 
effect on scholastic performance. Carter and Segura (1979) stress the 
role of self-fulfilling prophecies due to teacher expectations— that is, 
since teachers assume that Mexican Americans are poor students, they 
behave in a manner that hinders a student's ability to achieve. 

The last factor considered important in the educational attainment 
process is an individual's educational and occupational aspirations. 
Indeed, Sewell, Haller, and Portes (1969) report that the best predictor 
of completed schooling is the student's educational aspirations (but see 
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Alexander and Cook^ 1979, for a different view). Occupational aspira- 
tions also determine education, as one^s career plans may require a 
degree. Both educational and occupational aspirations are in turn deter- 
mined to a large extent by background, expectations of significant 
others, intelligence, academic performance, and f.he school environment.. 

In sum, the research in sociology on educational attainment has 
clearly demonstrated that social background affects educational outcomes 
mainly through the transmission of values and attitudes toward education. 
Parents provide economic, psychic, and emotional support for their 
children that is translated into educational achievement. Schools appear 
to selectively reinforce those students who have this kind of motivation 
and allow them to succeed. Through this kind of complex social- 
psychological process, student aspirations for education and occupations 
are shaped, and their behavior follows accordingly. The other important 
pattern to note is that students with higher measured intelligence tend 
to have liigher educational attainment, as do those with lilgher grades « 
Academic performance itself is a function of background and values as 
well as intelligence. Doth intelligence and grades are also related to 
background in that some components of these factors originate in the 
advantages of growing up in a middle-class environment (Duncan, 
Featherman, and Duncan, 1972; Sewell and Hauser, 1975). • 

THE UNIQUE SITUATION OF MEXICAN AMERICANS 

Mexican Americans have had a history of discrimination in schools 
(see Carter and Segura, 1979) • When the Spanish conquered Mexico, one of 
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the first institutions they destroyed was the indigenous native school 
(Carter, 197G; Weinberg, 1977a, 1977b; Carter and Segura, 1979). The 
Spanish set up schools to teach the use of Spanish at the exclusion of 
the Indian languages. In 1821, Mexico won its independence from Spain. 
Universal education was part of the Mexican constitution, but was never 
implemented in any syr^teraatic fashion. The major source of education %*as 
the Catholic Church. Even so, most of those who received any formal 
schooling were of Spanish descent. 

From 1846 to 1848, Mexico and the United States fought a war over the 
territories that now constitute the southwestern United States. 
Following the war, many Mexicans chose to stay on their lands and remain 
in the United States. Weinberg (1977a) estimates that at the time there 
were 200,000 Mexicans living in Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
California. The Mexican Americans who remained were, for the most part, 
treated as a source of cheap labor, and the Americans who moved into the 
Southwest generally kept power, both political and economic, to them- 
selves. While we today think of Mexican Americans as immigri:nts or 
non-English-speaking foreigners, the truth is that their presence in the 
Southwest predates U.S. control of the area. 

From 1848 to the early part of the twentieth century, Mexican 
immigration to the United States was rather slow. It began to increase 
from 1909 on, and has fluctuated in a pattern similar to immigration in 
general since then (Grebler, Moore, and Guzman, 1970). After World War 
II, Mexican Immigration increased. The bracero program brought many 
Mexicans to the United States as temporary farm laborers (Meier and 
Rivera, 1972). Since the end of that program in 1964, Mexican migration 
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has continued at a hi,gh level* Most Mexican migrants are unskilled 
laborers who come to the United States and take low-paying jobs. The 
Mexican population in the United States tends to be concentrated in low- 
paying jobs, lives in cities (mostly in barrios), end uses Spanish as the 
main language (Jaffe, Cullen, and Boswell, 1980). 

Most who have written on the issue have stressed that ci can- 
American students have been systematically discriminated against in the 
schools (see Weinberg, 1977a, 1977b, for an overview). Legally, Mexican 
Americans were not subject to discriminatory racial laws as were blacks. 
In practice, however, Mexican-American students have attended segregated 
schools; often their educational facilities are understaffed and lack 
such basic resources as libraries (Weinberg, 1977a; Carter and Segura, 
1979). Most studies (Carter, 1970; Vasquez, 1974; Carter and Segura, 
l'J79) see student underachievement and alienation as a direct consequence 
of the inferiority of the school setting for Mexicans. 

The basic mechanism by which schools have intentionally or uninten- 
tionally reduced the likelihood that Mexican-American students will 
complete high school has been school delay—repeating a particular grade. 
By compelling students to repeat grades, schools have made alternatives 
to schooling more attractive to Chicanos (Carter and Segura, 1979; sup- 
ported by statistics in U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1979). Carter and 
Segura see this process as one in which the student is pushed out, 
because he or she faces a difficult school situation and is expected to 
fail. The other part of this process is that as school becomes less 
attractive, job opportunities become more attractive. Hence, students 
may also be pulled out of school by the opportunity for a job (Duncan, 
1965; Edwards, 1976). 2 
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A remaining issue is the effect of cultural differences on educa- 
tional attainment of Mexican Americans. The key argument usually put 
forward is that Mexican-American culture contains different values that 
are not conducive to educational attainment. This point of view has both 
a positive and a negative connotation. Some have argued that the 
Mexican- American child is culturally deprived, has little intellectual 
stimulation, is not taught to value education, and has a bad self-image 
(Bloom, Davis, and Hess, 1965i Gordon and Wilkerson, 1966; Heller, 1966). 
Mexican-American culture has been characw^rized a£ :amil /.!:tered, 
patriarchal, and oriented toward the extended family* The primary 
cultural values are thought to be machismo, fatalism, and orientation 
toward the present. Educators have tended to view Mexican-American stu- 
dents as victims of this culture, and their low educational achievement 
is thought to reflect these values and orientations. Most empirical evi- 
dence does not, however, support tMs view of the Mexican family (see, 
for example, Coleman et al., 1966). Furt^icr, there is no evidence that 
Mexican students have a lower self-image than white students (DeBlassie 
and Healy, 1970). 

A more benign point of view has been expressed by Ramirez and 
Castaneda (1974), who argue that each culture possesses distinct cogni- 
tive styles by which it relates to and organizes the world. Mexican 
Americans are what they call "bicultural" and have a "cognitive style" 
that they refer to as "field dependent." The term bicultural indicates 
that Mexican Americans have had to adjust to two cultures and therefore 
have learned to express themselves in the cognitive styles of both their 
own culture and the dominant white culture. Cognitive style refers to 
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learning, human relation, ^nd communication styles • The dominant value- 
clusters within Mexican-American culture, according to Ramirez and 
Castaneda, center around family, community, and ethnic group, and center 
on interpersonal relations, status and role definition in family and com- 
munity, and Mexican Catholic ideology* These differing cognitive styles 
result in different learning styles: Mexican-American children learn 
better in cooperatve rather than competitive settings. They are also 
more other-oriented in general, and rely more heavily on family, com- 
munity, and friends iPor^^aelf-pefception. The term field dependence 
implies that Mexican-American children do better in verbal tasks and in 
tasks that relate to other people, whereas white children do better on 
analytic tasks* 

The argument of Ramirez and Castaneda suggests that the cultural dif- 
ferences between Mexican Americans and %ihites reflect different values 
concerning what is important in relations %rith other people • They do not 
see Mexican- American children as culturally deprived; rather, they have a 
different culture containing its o%m set of rules and Justifications 
whose practices are antithetical to the dominant, white middle-class 
culture* Schools thus become the site of the destruction of 
Mexican- American culture* 

These cultural differences, combined with the schools' perception and 
treatment of Mexican-American students, go far toward explaining the low 
educational attainment of Mexican Americans* Given a hostile school 
environment and the need to work to help support a household (either 
one's biological family or one's o%m children), it is mt surprising that 
Mexican Americans leave school at an early age (Haro, 1977; Laosa, 1977). 
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Two other issues arise in discussion of Mexican-American scholastic 
performance: length of residence in the United States, and language. 
Some studies have found that immigrants tend to be a highly motivated, 
self-selected group, and therefore show higher achievement, perhaps after 
an initial disadvantage due to language and customs (Blau and Duncan, 
1967; Chiswick, 1978). Fernandez (1982) and Nielsen and Fernandez (1981) 
speculate that this high level of motivation may be passed on to the 
immigrants' children, thus explaining why the children of more recent 
migrants achieve better in high school. Kimball (1968) and Bari;l (1979) 
susgest that long-time residents may become "ghettoized" and therefore 
achieve poorly compared to more recent migrants. Others (e.g., 
Featherman and Hauser, 1978, Chan. 8), however, find that iBunigrants are 
at a socioeconomic disadvantage which these researchers attribute to dif- 
ficulties of language and culture. In addition, it has been shown with 
1970 Census data that Immigrants have lower levels of education (Jaffe, 
Cullen, and Boswell, 1980) which can, through the general mechanisms 
described above, result in lower educational achievement for the child. 

With regard to language, past research has found that Spanish 
speakers in a predominantly English-speaking society experience dif- 
ficulties in school and work owing to language (Garcia, 1980; Tienda, 
1982). Other studies have found that bilingualism is an asset, both in 
school (Peal and Lambert, 1962; Fernandez, 1982; for reviews see also 
Lambert, 1975; Cummins, 1977, 1981) and in certain job markets (Lopez, 
1976). The institutional response for both of these positions has been 
some form of bilingual education. Many members of the Mexican-American 
community favor bilingual-bicultural programs that are oriented toward 
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the maintenance of both the English and the Spanish language. Others, 
with more assimilationist views, emphasize the importance of English pro- 
ficiency over and above the use of Spanish; they support transitional 
bilingual programs that are designed to teach English to the 
Mexican-American child with little regard for maintaining the Spanish 
tongue. Given these conflicting goals, it is not surprising that there 
is little agreement about the effectiveness of the different programs 
that :have been implemented (see Fligstein and Fernandez, 1982, for a 
review of bilingual education programs) . 

MODELS OF THE EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT PROCESS FOR MEXICAN AMERICANS 

It is now appropriate to propose a model of educational attainment in 
gfei zl and to describe how such a model would be modified to take into 
ac . 1. - the special situations of Mexican Americans. There are really 
two parts to these models: variables that have been found to pertain to 
all subpopulations, and variables that, in light of the above discussion, 
can be expected to affect Mexican Americans disproportionately. The 
J^f^^tj^jippmnrt fihnracteristics common to all groups include father's educa- 
tion, mother's education, father's occupation, family income, and number . 
of siblings. Parental educatirn and father's occupation index both the 
socioeconomic status of the family and parents' attitudes about the 
desirability of education, while family income measures the ability of 
the family to pay for education. Number of siblings indicates how many 
children must share the family income. Controlling other factors, the 
larger the family, the more likely that the respondent will be dra%m out 
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of school and into the labor force to help support the family (see 
Rumberger, 1981, for a similar argument). We also include a measure for 
gender, since past research has shown that men and women vary in educa- 
tional attainment (Alexander and Eckland, 1974). The social- 
psychological measures of the educational aspirations and expectations of 
parent, peer, teacher, and respondent would also be expected to affect 
e ducat ional out comes • 

From the review of the experiences of Mexican Americans, two addi- 
tional types of background variables need to be included — migration 
history and linguistic practices. In both cases, past research 
(described above) has shown mixed results concerning educational attain- 
ment. Much of the discrepancy in these findings may be due to the 
varying conceptions and measures of migration recency and linguistic 
practice employed by the different studies. Though we cannot resolve 
the issue here, we note that it is important to incorporate measures of 
migration and language into models of educational attainment for Mexican 
Americans. 

We next suggest a set of school-level variables as predictors of 
educational transitions « These include whether or not the school is 
public or private, the racial and ethnic composition of the school, and 
such measures of school quality as the dropout rate and the teacher- 
student ratio. Recently, Coleman, Kilgore, and Hoffer (1981) have 
endeavored to show that .linorities in private schools tend to achieve 
better than those in public schools (but see Lewis and Wanner, 1979, for 
contrary evidence). Measures of school racial composition (percentage 
black and percentage Hispanic) are included in our model because past 
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research on school integration has shown that it has small but positive 
effects on scholastic achievement for blacks (U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1967; Lewis and St. John, 1974; Wilson, 1979). Though we know of 
no similar research concerning Mexican Americans, owing to the obvious 
importance of segregation issues for Hispanics (see Naboa, 1980), we test 
whether similar effects can be discerned with our data by including per- 
centage Hispanic within the school in our model. As a general measure of 
the holding power of the respondent's high school, we include the percen- 
tage who drop out as a predictor of these educational transitions. Last, 
in accord with the extensive literature on school effects (e.g., Coleman 
et al., 1966; Bidwell and Kasarda, 1975; for a review see Spady, 1976), 
we use the number of students per teacher in the respondent's high school 
as a measure of school resources. 

In addition to these general school variables which should affect 
both non-Hispanic whites and Mexican Americans, we are interested in 
curriculum measures that should be Important for Mexican Americans, i.e., 
whether the student was enrolled in a program of English as a Second 
Language or some form of transitional bilingual education program. As 
was argued above, it is important to assess whether or not these programs 
aid in increas.lng educational attainment. 

Finally, we consider some community-related variables. The local 
unemployment rate in the respondent's area of residence can be considered 
a measure of the -pull" factors in the local labor market which might 
drpw youth out of school (see Duncan, 1965; Edwards, 1976). Another com- 
munity variable, urban residence, is included because living in a large 
city would make one less likely to complete school because of the greater 
nvxmber of non-sihool options available in cities. 
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ANALYSIS 



The data set used in these analyses is the U«S« Department of Labor's 
National Longitudinal Survey (NLS) of 1979. The choice of data set pre- 
sented problems. The ideal data for this project must include infor- 
mation on ethnicity, migration history, family background, language, edu- 
cation, schools and currciulum, educational aspirations and expectations , 
IQ, grades, and mast be longitudinal* No data set exists that covers all 
of these elements* The NLS data, while limited in age range and lacking 
certain variables, proved to contain the greatest amount of relevant 
information*^ 

The data analysis strategy requires defining relevant subpopulations 
and dependent variables* Since the sample members are quite young, many 
of the respondents are still in school* We therefore divided the data 
into three groups: those aged less than or equal to 18 years of age, 
those aged 19-22, and those who had completed high school* The first 
sample is used to determine which factors are related to the respondent's 
being in school or having dropped out* The dependent variable is a dummy 
variable coded "zero" if the respondent dropped out and **one" if the 
respondent was still in school*^ The second sample is used to determine 
what factors affect high school completion. The dependent variable here 
is coded •^zero" if the respondent did not finish high school and "one" if 
the respondent did* The third sample, composed of those who had 
completed high school, is used because we are interested in %ihat affects 
a person's chances of going to college* Since high school graduation is 
a prerequisite for entrance to colleges and universities, we decided to 
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restrict our attention to the sample of interest, i.e., high school grad- 
uates* The dependent variable is coded **zero** if the respondent did not 
go to college and "one" if the respondent did. 

We divided the sample in this manner for the following reasons. If 
we had used completed years of schooling as a dependent variable for 
these young people, we would have encountered the limitation that many of 
our respondents had not completed schooling. It makes more sense to con- 
sider school transitions, such as staying in school, completing high 
school, and entering college. Unfortunately, age is also going to play a 
role in the schooling process; if we were to consider using only those 
who had dropped out of high school or who had completed high school, we 
would truncate our sample by excluding those still in school .5 By 
breaking the samples down into age groups, we eliminate this problem* 
The first sample answers the question, "Given that respondents are 
younger than 18, what are the causes of their dropping out of school 
versus their being in school?" The second sample assesses the deter- 
minants of high school completion among those who are old enough to be 
eligible to complete high school. 

One other dependent variable is xised in the two high school samples: 
school delay. It was argued earlier that school delay %fas a major factor 
in keeping Mexican-American students from completing high school. Since 
delay and dropping out could be seen as simultaneous events, it might not 
be reasonable to include delay as an independent variable (although this 
reasoning may be incorrect, since the sequenca xjsually is that being held 
back is followed by dropping out, whereas the delay could easily be seen 
as preceding dropping out) • However, it is sensible to examine the 
determinants of delay • School delay is defined as the (median age in the 
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population in the highest grade the respondent completed) - (the age of 
the respondent at the highest grade completed). 

Two ethnic groups are analyzed separately here: whites and Mexican 
Americans. (Hispanic groups other than Mexican Americans were too few to 
be includfjd.) We assigned respondents to these ethnic groups on the 
basis of self-identification. Smith (1980) shows that among various 
methods that have been used to classify respondents into ethnic groups in 
surveys, self-identification is the most efficient technique. 

Two techniques were employed in the data analysis: ordinary least 
squares (OLS) regression and logistic regression. The OLS regression is 
used when school delay, a continuous measure, is the dependent variable. 
Since the transition variables*. are dichotomous, OLS regressions would 
result in estimates that are no longer minimum-variance unbiased, because 
of heteroskedasticity. A logit specification provides an adequate solu- 
tion to this problem (Theil, 1971, pp. 631-633). 

Explanatory Variables 

The independent variables are entered into the analyses in two sets: 
family background, and school and social environment variables. 6 In our 
theoretical discussion, we suggested variables relevant to the general 
population and variables relevant to Mexican Americans. Here, we incor- 
porate both types of measures into the two sets of variables. 

Nine measures of family background are included in the model: (1) 
father's and (2) mother's education in years of schooling; (3) a dummy 
variable coded zero if the respondent was female and one if the respon- 
dent was male; three dummy variables coded zero if W the respondent. 
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(5) the mother, and (6) the father were born in the United States, coded 
one if bom elsewhere; (7) a dummy variable coded zero if the interview 
was conducted in English and coded one if the interview was conducted in 
Spanish; (8) a dummy variable coded one if the respondent has a 
non-English mother tongue and zero otherwise; and (9) the number of 
siblings in the respondent's family. No measures of family income and 
father's occupation were included because of high levels of missing data 
(over 40%) • 

The school and social environment measures reflect characteristics of 
the surrounding area. The local community is indexed by two measures: 
the local unemployment rate in 1979, and a dummy variable coded one if 
the respondent was living in a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area and 
coded zero if not. 

The school variables are of two types: school environment and curri- 
culum. The first measures tap the quality of the education and the 
racial/ethnic composition of the school. Only one o2 the school 
variables has relatively high nonmissing data. This is a dummy variable 
coded zero if the respondent attended a public school and coded one for a 
private school. The other school variables were not assessed for about 
half of the sample. In order to use the data available, we constructed a 
dujnmy variable called "nonresponse school items" that is coded zero if 
the respondent does not have school data and one if data exists. All 
variables utilizing the school data are coded zero for those individuals 
for whom the school data are missing. If those who responded are not 
systematically more likely to have stayed in school, completed school, or 
entered college, then this dummy variable should not affect the outcome 
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Mexican Americans • The dependent variables include dropping out or 
staying in high school, completing high school, entering college, and 
school delay. The strategy is first to enter background variables, and 
next school and community variables. In this way, we should begin to 
understand the schooling process for the two groups and the way in which 
they differ and are similar. 

Descriptive Statistics 

Table 1 presents means and standard deviations for the subpopulations 
by ethnic group. Considering the high school populations, we see that 
Mexican Americans are less likely to be in school or to have graduated 
from high school. Most striking is that only 57% of Mexican Americans 
over 18 years of age have graduated from high school, as compared to 83% 
of whites. However, when we consider the population of high school 
graduates, we find that Mexican Americans attend college at a higher rate 
than whites (66% vs. 58%), despite their generally lower socioeconomic 
background (see below). The Mexican Americans who finish high school 
appear to be a motivated group who have pursued the educational process 
and go on to r'^llege at a somewhat higher rate than whites This 
suggests that the primary barriers to Mexican-American school achievement 
are encountered early in the educational life course — i.e., before and 
during high school.® Another indication of this is that Mexican 
Americans are about half a year older in a grade than whites (see the 
means for school delay) • 

The background variables show that Mexican Americans come from lower- 
status backgrounds: their parents have much less education than do 
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Table 1 

Means and Standard Deviations for Hliltes and Mexican Americans in the Three Sample Populations 



White Mexican American 



Variable 

< 18 Years > 18 Years HS Grad < 18 Years > 18 Years HS Grad 





Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


I in high school 


.90 


.30 










.83 


.38 










I high school grad 






.83 


.37 










.58 


.49 






X enter college 










.58 


.49 










.66 


.48 


School delay 


.50 


.72 


.68 


1.01 






.91 


1.00 


1.11 


1.32 






Father's education 


11.73 


3.45 


12.03 


3.60 


12.55 


3.43 


7.29 


4.60 


6.90 


4.67 


8.02 


4.56 


Mother's education 


11.58 


2.56 


11.89 


2.62 


12.28 


2.45 


7.07 


3.99 


6.96 


4.31 


8.17 


4.21 


Sex 


.50 


.50 


.46 


.50 


.46 


.50 


.47 


50 


.48 


.50 


.47 


.50 


Number siblings 


3.20 


2.17 


3.22 


2.06 


3.04 


1.92 


4.96 


2.76 


5.16 


2.92 


4.36 


2.37 


Nativity 


.04 


.19 


.03 


.17 


.03 


.17 


.25 


.43 


.28 


.45 


.13 


.34 


Father's nativity 


.05 


.22 


.05 


.22 


.05 


.22 


.41 


.49 


.45 


.59 


,36 


.48 


Mother's nativity 


.06 


.24 


.05 


.22 


.05 


.22 


.45 


.50 


.47 


.50 


.39 


.49 




.11 


.31 


.13 


.34 


.13 


.34 


.93 


.26 


.94 


.23 


.93 


.25 


Spanish Interview 


.02 


.14 


.02 


.13 


.02 


.13 


.05 


.21 


.07 


.25 


.03 


.18 


SMSA 


.64 


.48 


.68 


.47 


.69 


.46 


.71 


.46 


.80 


.40 


.80 


.^0 


Unemployment rate 


6.34 


2.16 


6.14 


2.18 


6.12 


2.20 


6.64 


3.20 


5.97 


2.71 


6.07 


2.53 


Nonresponse school Items 


.54 


.50 


.51 


.50 


.53 


.50 


.47 


.50 


.40 


.48 


.49 


.50 


% Hispanic in school 


3.18 


8.86 


2.89 


8.53 


2.77 


7.88 


31.82 


32.60 


28.13 


33.87 


35.13 


35.39 


X black in school 


6.31 


12.77 


5.63 


11.75 


5.68 


11.45 


4.11 


9.71 


3.23 


9.17 


2.84 


6.76 


X dropout in school 


11.04 


20.13 


8.28 


14.72 


7.90 


13.72 


13.16 


19.70 


9.98 


15.33 


11.69 


15.65 


Teacher-student ratio 


.04 


.02 


.04 


.03 


.04 


.03 


.03 


.03 


.03 


.03 


.04 


.03 


Public-private 


.06 


.24 


.08 


.27 


.09 


.29 


.04 


.19 


.03 


.18 


.04 


.19 


Nonresponse transcript 


.70 


.46 


.66 


.47 


.69 


.46 


.58 


.49 


.44 


.50 


.53 


.50 


ESL course 


.002 


.05 


.00 


.05 


.00 


.04 


.04 


.19 


.03 


.16 


.02 


.15 


Bilingual education 


.02 


.13 


.02 


.15 


.02 


.15 


.07 


.26 


.05 


.22 


.06 


.24 


N 


(3,465) 


(2,280) 


(1,871) 


(587) 


(296) 


(173) 



Source; National longitudinal Survey of Youth, 1979. 
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to a statistically significant degree. From our discussions with the 
people who collected the data, there is no reason to believe that such 
bias exists. The four measures of school environment are the percent£;ge 

f students in high school who are Hispanic, the percentage of students 
who are black, the percentage of students who dropped out of the high 
school, and the pupil-teacher ratio. 

The curriculum data for individiials were collected independently of 
the rest of the NLS data. Only about 40% of the respondents have these 
data, which are taken from high school transcripts. A dummy variable 
called "nonresponse transcript" was created, coded zero if the respondent 
did not have transcript data and one if the respondent did. Here too, 
zero is assigned to the missing transcript data. We should thus be able 
to assess if the presence of the transcript data is systematically 
related to the outcomes. The two curriculum variables are coded at the 
individual level; they are dummy variables coded zero if the respondent 
did net take a course entitled English as a Second Language or Bilingual 
Education and coded one if the respondent did. 

No measures of social-psychological attributes such as educational 
aspirations and expectations of peer, respondent, or parent are included 
in these models, for two reasons. First, some of the'je variables were 
not measured. Second, some were measured at the time of the interview, 
and therefore it is difficult to determine whether the attitude caused 
the relevant educational transition, or vice versa. To use the measures 
probably requires longitudinal data. 

In sum, the analytic strategy is to examine the causes of schooling 
outcomes for three relevant age cohorts of non-Hispanic whites and 
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whites; they come from much larger families; and respondent and both 
parents are much more likely to be foreign-born. The language measures 
also show large differences: for all three populations, a small percen- 
tage of Whites (11-13%) spoke a foreign language as a child; the com- 
parable figure for Mexican Americans is over 90%. A small percentage 
(2%) of respondents who identified themselves as white elected to take 
the interview in Spanish; among Mexican Americans the range was 3-5% • 
Since none of those who were interviewed in Spanish spoke English as 
their mother tongue, we can interpret these two variables as classifying 
respondents into three language types: Spanish monolinguals (those 
interviewed in Spanish), bilinguals (interviewed in English and reporting 
Spanish as the mother tongue), English monolinguals (interviewed in 
English and reporting English as the mother tongue) • Follo%ring this 
Interpretation in our sample the Mexican-American population is largely 
bilingual, with relatively few at either monolingual extreme (see 
Skrabanek, 1970, and Garcia, 1980, for supporting evidence). 

The school and community variables show smaller differences across 
ethnic groups than do the background variables. Mexican Americans are 
somewhat more urbanized than whites and tend to go to segregated schools 
and to schools with relatively high dropout rates. Not surprisingly, in 
light of their generally lower-status backgrounds, Mexican Americans are 
less likely to attend private school. 

RESULTS FOR THOSE AGED 14-18 

There are two dependent variables in these analyses: whether or not 
the respondent is enrolled in school, and school delay. We will first 
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consider the determinants of the school enrollment variable for each eth- 
nic group. We will then compare the models across groups. Finally, we 
will examine the regressions for school delay and compare those results. 
Tables 2 and 3 present the results. 

School Enrollment 

For Whites in this age group, four of the nine family background 
measures significantly affect the likelihood of being in school. Both 
measures of parental education positively affect that likelihood. ^ Those 
with more siblings are less likely to be in school, which wuld Imply 
that, other things being equal, respondents from large families are more 
likely to be drawn out of school in order to help support the family of 
origin. None of the nativity variables affect the likelihood of being in 
school, but respondents who were interviewed in Spanish are more likely 
to be out of school. ^0 Two of the measures of school and social environ- 
ment are significantly related to enrollment in school. One of these, 
whether or not the individual has a transcript, is of no theoretical 
interest; as expected, students with transcript are more likely to be in 
school. The finding that whites from schools with a high percentage of 
blacks are less likely to be in school could reflect a number of factors 
— a poorer neighborhood, a more dangerous school setting, or a poorer 
quality educational system. However, there are no effects from local 
economic conditions, nor from other school or curriculum measures. 

Looking at the results for Mexican Americans in Table 2, in the model 
containing only background variables we see that neither measure of 
parental education affects the likelihood of being in school. As is the 
case for whites, respondents with a greater number of siblings are less 
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Table 2 

Logit and OLS Regression Results for High School Attendance 
Amoug Whites and Mexican Americans Aged 18 or Younger 



Dependent Variable: High School Attendance^ 

Independent 



Variable Whites Mexican Americans 
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Nativity 


-.27 


.43 


-.17 


.44 


-1.65** 


.38 


-1.81** 


.42 


Father's nativity 


.10 


.42 


.16 


.43 


-.29 


.37 


-.32 


.39 


Mother's nativity 


.73 


.45 


.84 


.46 


1.24** 


.41 


1.42** 


.43 


Language as child 


-.05 


.23 


-.04 


.23 


.49 


.50 


.£8 


.54 


Spanish interview 


-.80* 


.31 


-.75* 


.32 


-1.46** 


.45 


-1.27* 


.52 


SMSA 






-.07 


.13 






-1.02** 


.34 


Unemployment rate 






.04 


.O'i 






-.04 


.04 


Nonresponse school items 






.14 


.16 






.75* 


.38 


Z Hispanic in school 






-.01 


.01 






-.01* 


.006 


% black in school 






-.01* 


.004 






-.04** 


.01 


Z dropout in school 






-.004 


.003 






.02 


.01 


Teacher-student ratio 






3.90 


2.92 






4.14 


8.57 


Public-private 






.04 


.28 






.30 


.73 


Nonresponse transcript 






.51** 


.15 






.69 


.35 


ESL course 






-1.34 


.99 






1.03 


.86 


Bilingual education 






1.41 


.86 






.63 


.72 


Constant 


-.27 




-.84 




1.63 




1.95 




r2 


















D 


.06 




.07 




.12 




.18 




N 






(3,465) 








(587) 





Source: National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, 1979. 



♦Statistically significant at the 5% level. 
♦♦Statistically significant at the \Z level. 

^Results from logistic regression. 
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likely to be in school. This is evidence that young Mexican Americans 
may be out of school because their families need additional income. 
Respondents born in Mexicc: are also less likely to be in school, although 
those whose mothers are foreign-bora are more likely to be in school. 
If the interview was conducted in Spanish, the respondent is less likely 
to be in school. In terms of our discussion above, this might be 
interpreted as a negative effect of Spanish monolingualism as compared to 
English monolingualism (the excluded category). The fact that the 
mother-tongue dummy variable is not significant means that bilinguals are 
just as likely to be in school as are English monolinguals . 

With the addition of the school and social environment variables, 
three additional effects appear. Respondents who live in an SliSA are 
less likely to be in school. This variable may function as a proxy for 
being in a barrio environment, where the community may be drawing stu- 
dents out of school by offering employment (albeit at low wages). In 
addition, if students face poor employment prospects after high school 
graduation, there is little incentive for them to remain in school. (See 
the argument of Stinchcombe, 1964, regarding the effect of future labor 
market prospects on behavior in school.) Two school-related measures are 
significant: a large number of both blacks and Hispanics in the school 
is related to a lower likelihood of being in school. This is probably a 
reflection of school quality. Neither of the variables measuring whether 
or not a respondent was enrolled in a Bilingual Edu'^ation or ESL course 
has a statistically significant effect on staying in school. This result 
is not surprising, in light of the fact that these programs are quite 
heterogeneous^^ (see Fligstein and Fernandez, 1982). 
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In summary, large families, Spanish-language dominance, foreign 
birth, urban environment, and lower-quality schools all operate to lessen 
the likelihood that the Mexican-American student will remain in school. 

The major differences between Mexican Americans and whites center on 
the parental education and nativity variables. Mexican-American students 
with highly educated or foreign-bom mothers are more likely to be 
enrolled in school, though the respondent's foreign birth is related to 
not being in school. For whiltes, both mother's and father's education 
affect the probability of being in school, %rtiile none of the na?-.ivity 
variables affect school attendance. These differences show that being an 
immigrant lowers Mexican-American school attendance but has no effect for 
whites • Furthermore, mothers play important roles in the socialization 
process for Mexican Americans, as indicated by the effects of mother's 
nativity and education. 

School Delay 

The equation predicting school delay for whites 18 and under shows 
results similar to those predicting school enrollment, although some dif- 
ferences are apparent. In the regression analyses a negative coef- 
ficient indicates less delay; a positive coefficient indicates more 
delay. Education of both parents significantly affects school delay: 
the more education the parents have, the less delay the student experien- 
ces. Male respondents are older in grade on average, as are respondents 
from large families. For whites, being born in a foreign country 
increases the probability of being older in grade. 

/ 
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Table 3 

Logit and OLS Regression Results for School 
Delay Among Whites and Mexican Americans Aged 18 or Younger 



Dependent Variable; School Delay^ 



xnaepenu enL 
V ar laDi e 




Whites 






Mov^ an 


Amo^^ a n c 




b 




D 


SE(b) 


b 




b 


SE(b) 


17 ^ ^ ^ A ^ AM 

raUUct^ S cQUCaUlOn 






— . Ul^^ 




- ,02 


.01 


-.02 


-01 


Mrt ^ o !• ' c 1 1 n ^4 f\n 


-.04** 


nnfi 




006 


-.02 


.01 


-.01 


.01 


Sex 


1 Q** 


n? 

. 




. 


1 7* 


08 


1 A* 


07 




.03** 


. uuo 




.006 


.06** 


.015 


.06** 


.02 


net ulVl Ujr 


1 A* 


.08 


.17* 


08 


.66** 


.11 


.69** 


.11 


ramer s nativit/ 


-.06 


.07 


-.05 


.07 


.04 


.11 


.04 


.11 


Mother's nativity 


.02 


.07 


.02 


.07 


-.23* 


.10 


-.19 


.11 


Language as child 


.04 


.05 


.04 


• 05 


.13 


.15 


.13 


.15 


Spanish Interview 


.15 


.08 


.13 


.08 


.23 


.19 


.23 


.19 


SMSA 






-.06* 


.03 






-.26** 


.09 


Unemployment rate 






-.006 


.006 






-.06** 


.01 


Nonresponse school Items 






.009 


.03 






.03 


.10 


X Hispanic In school 






-.001 


.001 






.000 


.001 


Z black In school 






.000 


.001 






.002 


.004 


X dropout In school 






.002** 


.001 






-.002 


.002 


Teacher— student ratio 






-1.31* 


.54 






-.15 


2.20 


Public-private 






-.02 


.05 






-.42* 


.19 


Nonresponse transcript 






-.05 


.03 






-.20 


.10 


ESL course 






.28 


.22 






-.34 


.23 


Blllngtial education 






-.14 


.10 






.21 


.17 


Constant 


.89 




.98 




.62 




1.25 




r2 


.07 




.08 




.20 




.26 




D 
N 






(3,439) 








(580) 





Source: National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, 1979. 



*Statlstlcally significant at the 5X level. 
**Statlstlcally significant at the IX level. 

^Results from OLS regression. 
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When the school and social environment variables are added, three 
additional effects appear. Respondents in L>MSAs are less delayed, 
implying that rural schools hold students back more frequently. Two 
interesting school effects clearly reflect school quality and school 
strategy. A respondent in a school with a high dropout rate is more 
likely to be older in grade, which could indicate that those schools use 
grade retention more frequently and therefore have more discouraged stu- 
dents, who later drop out. There is also a statistically significant 
effect of the teacher-student ratio; * students who attend schools with 
more teachers per student tend to be less grade-delayed; presumably, this 
reflects the fact that teachers are able to spend more time %ri.th students 
individually and students are therefore less likely to fail. 

The school-delay regression for Mexican Americans is also similar to 
the one predicting school enrollment. Those in large families and those 
of foreign birth are older in grade. Those whose mothers are foreign- 
born are less likely to be grade-delayed. Variables related to mothers 
exert effects throughout the Mexican-American equations: mother's educa- 
tion and mother's nat:.vity are strong determinants of children's educa- 
tional attainment. One difference between the model for school atten- 
dance and the model for delay is apparent: young men are more likely 
than young women to experience school delay. 

Among the school and social environment variables, three effects are 
statistically significant. Respondents who live In an SMSA are less 
likely to experience school delay. A high unemployment rate is related 
to less school delay. Implying that Mexican-American students may be 
trading off schooling for work, leaving school when work is available. | 
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Mexican Americans in private schools are less delayed than those in 
pub.lic schools. Whether this is due to self-aelection of better students 
into private schools or to differences in school policies cannot be 
determined here. 

Three conclusions are evident. First, parental education tends to 
lower school delay for whites, but has little effect for Mexican 
Americans. This suggests that school delay for Mexican Americans is not 
directly related to socioeconomic background; it may instead reflect 
other influences — perhaps the school policies emphasized by Carter and 
Segura (1979). Second, non-U.S. origin is strongly related to delay for 
Mexican Americans; being foreign-born increases school delay for Mexican 
Americans by almost half a year. Finally, among Mexican Americans, 
foreign-born mothers have children who are less delayed in their progress 
through school. This is consistent with the results for school atten- 
dance that show mothers to be Important in the educational process of 
Mexican Americans. 

RESULTS FOR THOSE AGED 19-22 

Tables 4 and 5 present models of high school completion and school 
delay for the older a^r-. group. 

High School Completion 

In the equation containing only the background variables, for whites 
we find that the largest effects are those of parental education. This 
result accords with the literature reviewed above indicating that 
parents' education is a key determinant of children* s education. Young 
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Table 4 

Logit and OLS Regression Results for High School Completion 
Among Whites and Mexican Americans Aged 19-22 



Dependent Variable: High School Completion^ 

Independent 



Variable Whites Mexican Americans 





b 


SE(b) 


b 


SE(b) 


b 


SE(b) 


b 


SE(b) 


Father's education 


.15** 


.02 


.14** 


.02 


.03 


.04 


.02 


.04 


Mother ' s education 


.24** 


.03 


.23** 


.03 


.10* 


.04 


.12* 


.05 


Sex 


-.34** 


.12 


-.37** 


.13 


-.02 


.27 


-.05 


.29 


Number of siblings 


-.14** 


.03 


-.13** 


.03 


-.13** 


.05 


-.15** 


.06 


Nativity 


.38 


.48 


.47 


.51 


-1.75 


.42 


-1.51** 


.47 


Father's nativity 


1.54** 


.47 


1.54** 


.49 


.16 


.40 


.00 


.43 


Mother's nativity 


-.33 


.39 


-.16 


.41 


.57 


.41 


.41 


.43 


Language as child 


.13 


.22 


.11 


.22 


.42 


.GO 


.40 


.63 


Spanish interview 


-.63 


.39 


-.67 


.40 


-.23 


.60 


.36 


.68 


SMSA 






.07 


.14 






.48 


.39 


Unemployment rate 






.02 


.03 






.04 


.06 


Nonresponse school items 






.21 


.16 






.34 


.41 


Z Hispanic in school 






-.02* 


.006 






.014* 


.006 


% black in school 






-.001 


.005 






-.02 


.02 


Z dropout in school 






.01** 


.004 






.002 


.01 


Teacher-student ratio 






9.67** 


2.91 






-7.17 


9.21 


Public-private 






1.94** 


.53 






.16 


.88 


Nonresponse transcript 






.30 


.16 






.69 


.39 


ESL course 






-1.37 


1.27 






.06 


.93 


Bilingual education 






.75 


.74 






1.28 


.84 


Constant 


-2.17 




-2.69 




-.06 




-1.25 




r2 


















D 


.13 




.15 




.20 




.26 




N 






(2,280) 








(296) 





Source: National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, 1979, 



^Statistically significant at the 5% level, 
^^Statistically significant at zhe 1% level. 

^Results from logistic regression. 
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Table 5 

Logit and OLS Regression Results for School 
Delay Among Whites and Mexican Americans Aged 19-22 



Dependent Variable; School Delays 



Independent 
Variable 



Whites 



Mexican Americans 



SE(b) 



SE(b) 



SE(b) 



Father ' s education 
Mo ther ' s education 
Sex 

Number of siblings 
Nativity 

Father's nativity 
Mother's nativity 
Language as child 
Spanish interview 
SMSA 

Unemployment rate 
Nonresponse school items 
% Hispanic in school^ 
% black in school 
% dropout in school 
Teacher-student ratio 
Public-private 
Nonresponse transcript 
ESL course 
Bilingual education 

Constant 

r2 



N 



Source: National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, 1979. 

*Statistically significant at the 5Z level- 
**Statistically significant at the level. 

^Results from OLS regression. 



SE(b) 



— .01* 


.(J(J/ 




007 


-.03 


.02 


-.02 


.02 


-.04** 


.01 


-.04** 


.01 


.008 


.02 


.008 


.024 


.24** 


.04 


.24** 


.04 


.35* 


.15 


.35* 


.15 


.04** 


.01 


.04** 


.01 


.10** 


.03 


.10** 


.03 


.05 


.15 


.05 


.15 


.53* 


.22 


.46 


• 24 


-.19 


.13 


-.18 


.13 


.13 


.22 


.19 


.23 


.20 


.13 


.17 


.13 


-.23 


.21 


-.11 


.22 


-.04 


.07 


-.06 


.07 


.01 


.32 


-.02 


.33 


.39* 


.16 


.37* 


.16 


.55 


.30 


.44 


.32 




-.01 


.05 






-.33 


.20 






-.01 


.01 






-.02 


.03 






-.09 


.05 






.19 


.21 






.007** 


.002 






-.002 


.003 






.001 


.001 






-.001 


.009 






.001 


.001 






-.005 


.006 






-.03 


.82 






1.55 


4.86 






-.01 


.08 






-.33 


.42 






.05 


.05 






-.26 


.20 






.28 


.46 






.44 


.50 






-.11 


.15 






-.38 


.38 


1.06 




1.16 




.41 




.85 




.04 




.05 




.17 




.20 








(2,239) 








(287) 
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men are less likely to complete high school than young women, which could 
reflect their greater opportunities in the labor market • Respondents 
from larger families (measured by number of siblings) are also less 
likely to finish high school, suggesting the importance of family obliga- 
tions on school continuation decisions. Four of the school variables 
bear a statistically significant relation to finishing high school. 
Respondents in schools with a high percentage of Hispanics or schools 
with high dropout rates tend to finish high school lest often; this could 
reflect school quality, social environment, or a number of other factors* 
A higher teacher-student ratio positively affects the probability of high 
school completion. Finally, controlling other factors, attending a pri- 
vate school significantly increases one's chances of high school comple- 
tion. Our data do not permit us to determine whether this is due to 
selection into private schools of students %rtio are less likely to drop 
out or to aspects of the school environment that encourage high achieve- 
ment. 

In the results for Mexican Americans, we see from the equation %Jith 
only the background variables that mother's education significantly 
increases the likelihood of high school completion, whereas father's edu- 
cation does not. As we have noted above, this suggests that 
Mexican-American mothers play a key role in their children's educational 
outcomes. The more siblings a respondent ha8» the less likely he or she 
is to c^-'^r-iS^te school* Finally, persons of foreign birth finish high 
school i$>ar ifrequently. Neither of the language measures affects high 
school Completion — i.e., English monolinguals are no more likely to 
finish high school than either bilinguals or Spanish monolinguals. When 
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the school and social environment variables are added, only the percen- 
tage of Hispanics in the school affects high school completion to a sta- 
tistically significant degree. Mexican Americans in Hispanic schools 
tend to complete high school more frequently. This could imply that a 
Mexican-American student culture aids high school completion. 

When we compare whites and Mexican Americans, we find that in general 
the background variables are more powerful predictors of high school 
completion for whites. Both parents' education strongly affects high 
school completion for whites, while only the mother's education does so 
for Mexican Americans. White males are much less likely to complete high 
school than white females, while Mexican-American females and males are 
equally likely to do so. Being in a Hispanic high school aids school 
completion for Mexican Americans and deters it for whites. Also, 
foreign-bom Mexican Americans are much less likely to finish high school 
than are whites of foreign birth. Taken together, these results show 
that for whites, high school completion is highly related to parental 
education and the respondent's sex. while for Mexican Americans high 
school completion is determined mostly by their mother's education and 
their own nativity. 

School Delay 

School delay for those whites who are older than 18 has determinants 
similar to those of high school completion. In the equation with only 
background characteristics, parental education is associated with less 
school delay, while males are more likely to be delayed than females. 
Respondents from large famili> s also experience more school delay. The/, 
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is one anomalous result in this table, concerning those whites who were 
interviewed in Spanish: they are more likely to have been delayed in 
their .progress through school. Only 2Z of the white sample was in this 
category; this coefficient should therefore be interpreted cautiously. 
Only one additional effect appears in the equation with the school and 
social environment variables. Respondents who attended a school with a 
high percentage of Hispanics were more likely to have experienced grade 
delay. This oald reflect school quality, but it also could be tapping 
school policy. If the literature on school delay for Hispanics is 
correct, then schools with Hispanic concentrations may more frequently 
use grade delay as a policy (see Carter and Segura, 1979). 

Only two background variables affect the school delay of Mexican 
Americans over age 18: sex of respondent, and number of siblings* 
Respondents who are male or who come from a large family are more likely 
to have been delayed in schooling. Again, the language variables do not 
affect school delay. None of the school and social environment or curri- 
culum variables have statistically significant effects on high school 
completion* 

Here too, the most interesting difference between groups is that 
parental education is highly related to school delay for %Aiites, and less 
so for Mexican Americans* The lower mean and greater variance of 
Mexican-American parental educational attainment is perhaps one reason 
that there is no relationship between delay and parental educational 
attainment* The school policies that have been alleged to be the major 
cause of Chicano school delay (Carter and Segura, 1979) might be another 
reason. Th* much smaller R^s for delay among whites in both age popula- 
tions indicate that being delayed is a much more random process for 
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whites then it Is for Mexican Americans, despite the fact that Chlcanos 
are much more grade-delayed and have much more variance than do whites 
(see Table !)• Apparently, even without the measures of school policy 
that Carter and Segura (1979) emphasize, our model Is much more effi- 
cacious for Mexican Americans than for whites. 

RESULTS FOR THOSE WHO WERE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 

The final set of equations concerns the determinants of college 
attendance, given that the respondent finished high school (see Table 6) • 
These models are misspeclf led insofar as parental income is left out of 
the equation. Since college- costs money, this omission raises 
problems .^3 

The equation with only the background variables for %rtiites shows that 
both measures of parental education positively affect the likelihood of 
college attendance. Respondents from larger famillss are less likely to 
attend college. (Note that this variable could proxy for the family's 
ability to pay for college.) Two interesting effects emerge concerning 
nativity. If either parent was born in a foreign country, the respondent 
is more likely to attend college. This may be due to immigrants' high 
levels of motivation (Chiswick, 1978; Fernandez, 1982; Nielsen and 
Fernandez, 1981 )• Only one of the variables concerning school and social 
environment significantly affects college attendance: if one attends a 
private school, one is more likely to go to college. 

We now turn to the determinants of Mexican-American college atten- 
dance for this group of respondents. Only two family background 
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Table 6 

Logit Regression Results for College Attendance by White 
and Mexican-American High School Graduates 



Independent 
Variable 






Whites 






Mexican 


Americans 




b 


SE(b) 


b 


SE(b) 


b 


SE(b) 


b 


SE(b) 


Father's education 


.19** 


.02 


.18** 


.02 


-.05 


.05 


-.06 


.06 


Mother's education 


.18** 


.03 


.17** 


.03 


.16** 


.06 


.17** 


.06 


Sex 


-.02 


.10 


-.01 


.11 


-.32 


.36 


-.49 


.38 


Number of siblings 


-.12** 


.03 


-.12** 


.03 


-.06 


.08 


-.04 


.09 


Nativity 


.23 


.40 


.29 


.41 


-.96 


.62 


-.62 


.73 


Father's nativity 


1.08** 


.35 


1.05** 


.35 


.53 


.54 


.45 


.58 


Mother's nativity 


.78** 


.36 


.72** 


.36 


1.39** 


.53 


1.27* 


.59 


Language as child 


.16 


.18 


.12 


.18 


-.48 


.75 


-.58 


.79 


Spanish interview 


.23 


.41 


.18 


.42 


-1.12 


.91 


-1.23 


.96 


SMSA 














7R 
• to 


.49 


Unemployment rate 






-.04 


.03 






.12 


.08 


Nonresponse school items 






.09 


.13 






1 0 A ^ 
— i • 




% Hispanic in school 






.014 


.007 






-.001 


.007 


% black in school 






.002 


.004 






-.06 


. 03 


% dropout in school 






.00 


.004 






.03 


.02 


Teacher-student ratio 






.53 


2.12 






12.65 


12.64 


Public-private 






.97** 


.21 






.28 


1.23 


Nonresponse transcript 






.11 


.13 






.13 


.46 


ESL course 






-.32 


1.47 






-2.66 


1.45 


Bilingual education 






.13 


.34 






.45 


.97 


Constant 


-3.96 




-3.85 




.21 




-1.06 




D 


.16 




.17 




.12 




.19 




N 






(1.871) 








(173) 





Source: National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, 1979, 



♦Statistically significant at the 5% level o 
♦♦Statistically significant at the IX level. 
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variables affect college attendance: mother's education and mother's 
nativity. Mexican Americans with Immigrant mothers are more likely to go 
to college, while the higher the mother's educational attainment, the 
more likely the respondent is to attend college. When the measures of 
school and social environment are added, only the dummy variable for the 
school data affects with statistical significance the likelihood of 
college attendance. 

The major differences across groups for the college equations center 
on two factors: the lack of effect of certain variables for Mexican 
Americans and the importance of those variables for whites, and the fact 
that mothers appear to be more Important for Mexican-American college 
attendance, whereas both parents are Important to whites. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

How do the educational attainment proc^c?»s of whites and Mexican 
Americans compare? Among whites, the general factor of family background 
appears to be the major determinant of educational attainment. In par- 
ticular, parental education and number of siblings significantly affect 
staying in school, graduating from high school, «nd attending college. 
Parents' education to some degree is replicated in their children. There 
are also interesting effects concerning parental nativity. Respondents 
with foreign-born fathers tend to finish high school more frequently, and 
those with either parent foreign-born enter college more frequently. 
There also are some school effects on educational attainment of whites. 
Higher teacher-student ratios affect school delay and high school completion, 
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while respondents in private schools tend to complete school more fre- 
quently and attend college more often. Finally, whites stay in school 
a shorter time and finish high school less often when blacks and 
Hispanics are present, effects which are probably due to the generally 
inferior quality of * lack and Hispanic schools (Coleman et al., 1966; 
National Center for Education Statistics, 1980). 

For Mexican Americans, general family background factors are also 
important — family size and parental education, particularly toother's edu- 
cation, are related to school attendance and (negatively) to delay. Among 
the background variables that we expected could disproportionately affect 
Mexican Americans — migration history and language type — only migration 
history is consistently related to high school and college attendance and 
to delay in high school. 15 Foreign-born respondents are less likely to be 
in school and more likely to have been delayed. Howevexf, having a 
foreign-born mother seems to have salutary effects on the respondent's 
educational attainment. This fact, combined with the importance of 
mother's education, is evidence that mothers play a critical role In 
Mexican-American socialization. 

When we consider the school and social environment variables, no pat- 
terns emerge* The curriculum measures show that those students who at 
some time were enrolled in ESL or Bilingual Education courses perform no 
differently from those never enrolled in sueh courses. This result is 
probably due to two problems in our data: (1) the large numbers of 
missing values on the curriculum variables; and (2) the coarseness of the 
measures. We do not know what type of bilingual education program the 
students were enrolled in, the length of the program, or its quality. ; 
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It is clear that high school completion is a major barrier to Chicano 
school attainment. Those who do graduate from high school go on to 
college at higher rates than do whites, despite their lower socioeconomic 
origins. From these analyses, the effects of particular educational 
policies (as measured by the school and curriculum measures) on the scho- 
lastic performance of Mexican Americans are equivocal. Segregation 
appears to hurt Chicanos, but little else seems to matter. Most impor- 
tant in explaining poor high school attendance by Mexican Americans are 
the general family background factors of low parental education and large 
family size. Factors more specific to the Mexican-American experience in 
the United States— language patterns and migration history— also appear 
to affect Chicano educational attainments. There is some evidence, that 
Spanish mono lingual ism is a hindrance to Mexican-American school 
achievement, and foreign birth appears to have educational costs. 
However, wile it is important to understand the costs that Mexican 
Americans pay, it should be emphasized that they do not suffer from a 
simple lack of cultural assimilation, for another fact of Chicano culture 
appears as a benefit— i.e. , mothers who are foreign-bom seem to instill 
higher levels of motivation that lead to better academic achievement. 
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NOTES 

Ijen sen (1961, 1980) reports results that show that standard IQ tests 
are not measuring the scholastic ability of Mexican-American children 
accurately. He concludes that the causes of the inaccuracies revolve 
around the bilingualism of most Chicanos* 

^See Nielsen (1980) for a discussion o£ push-out and pull-out factors 
as explanations of Hispanic dropout rates* 

other data sets were considered: the Survey of Income and 
Education (1976), and High School and Beyond (1980). The Survey of 
Income and Education cannot be used since it contains no information on 
family background and school performance* The High School and Beyond 
study only samples 10th and 12th graders at one point in time, making it 
impossible to assess why people completed or did not complete relevant 
school transitions. When subsequent waves of the High School and Beyond 
survey become available, it will be the best choice for studying these 
issues* High School and Beyond oversampled Hispanics and contains 
detailed language data, achievement test performance, and a broad range 
of background characteristics* 

^Those students who had completed high school in this age group were 
coded as being in school. 

5ln essence, this problem can be characterized as a selectivity bias 
(Heckman, 1979)* One could argue that the appropriate econometric solu- 
tion to this problem is to use a correction for such bias. 
Unfortunately, in cases where the ultimate dependent variable itself is 
dichotomous, this correction is not straightforward. It requires use of 
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a technique known as bivariate probit analysis (Ashford and Snowden, 
1970), which is not computationally simple. We therefore chose the 
alternative strategy of splitting the sample, 

^The family factors alone produce a reduced form model. This reduced 
form provides a baseline from which the effect of potential policy 
variables (school and environment) can be assessed. 

7see Nielsen (1980) for an elaboration of this selection argument. 
^This is not to say that there is equality of opportunity for Mexican 
Americans to attend college. For example, they are much more likely to 
attend two-year colleges than are whites. For a general discussion con-" 
cerning the plight of minorities in two-year colleges, see Olivas (1980). 

^Because mother *8 and father's educations are highly correlated, 
multicollinearity could be a problem. In none of aur samples is the 
correlation greater than .46. In analyses not presented here, we 
investigated the sensitivity of these estimates to the exclusion of one 
or the other parental educatio.i measure. The analyses confirmed that our 
results are not due to multicollinearity. 

^^ecall that ethnic identity is based on self-report in these data. 
A small number of respondents who identified themselves as "white" were 
interviewed in Spanish (see Teble 1). 

l^In all the analyses that follow preliminary investigation has shown 
that the pattern of effects of the nativity variables is not due to 
multicollinearity. 

^^For two reasons, we chose not to combine these measures into one 
measure that one might call "additional language training. " First, ESL 
and Bilingual Education programs have quite different goals. Second, 
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being in an ESL course tends to be negatively associated with school out- 
comes, while Bilingual Education has positive effects, although both are 
statistically insignificant. Combining the measures would only introduce 
greater heterogeneity • 

^^A measure of parental income was included in the NLS, but since 60% 
of the population has missing data, we excluded the variable from our 
analysis* 

s measure implies that those with school data were less likely 
to attend college. Obviously, this is not a substantively interesting 
result. 

^^The fact that language type does not appear as a consistent predic- 
tor may be due to the distribution of the language variables. By the 
criteria listed above, roughly 6-7% of thesa populations are English 
monolingual, 3-5% are Spanish monolingual, and the vast majority (87-90%) 
are bilingual. Though this distribution may make it difficult to iden- 
tify any effects of language type, it is consistent with other studies 
(Skrabanek, 1970; Nielsen and Fernandez, 1981) that show somewhat similar 
distributions, albeit not as small at the monolingual extremes. It is 
worth noting that the one language effect for Mexican Americans (i.e., 
the negative effect of Spanish monolingualism in the population under 18 
years of age) is not in conflict with those studies that show positive 
language effects (Fernandez, 1982; Peal and Lambert, 1962) since these 
studies compare bilinguals with English monolinguals. 
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Fertility and Labor SuopIv Amon s 
Hispanic American Women 



It has been recognized for fiome time that explanations of the asso- 
ciation between fertility and female labor force behavior must take lnt:o 
account the possibility that both the nature and strength of the rela- 
tionship vary with the level of socioeconomic development (Plepmeler ao.d 
Adkins, 1973; Saf ilios-Rothschlld, 1977; Standing, 1978). Recent studies 
of the relationship between these two variables in developed societies 
have focused on the problems of (a) investigating the timing of fertility 
events in relation to the timing of labor force events (Cramer, 1980; 
Smith-Lovin and Tickamyer, 1982; Walte, 1981), and (b) disentangling the 
direction of influence between fertility and labor supply variables, fre- 
quently through the use of simultaneous equation procedures (Cain and 
Dooley, 1976; Fleischer and Rhodes, 1979; Rosenzweig and Wolpln, 1980; 
Schultz, 1978; Smith-Lovin and Tickamyer, 1978; Waite and Stolzenberg, 
1976). It is not certain whether these approaches must be modified in 
the case of ethnic minorities in developed countries, particularly given 
the fact that such groups often contain high proportions of immigrants 
who have emigrated from developing countries (e.g., Sullivan and 
PediT^za-Bailey, 1979) and given that the structure of employment oppor- 
tunities often available to recent immigrants and minority workers may be 
different in a number of respects from that available to natives and 
majority group members (Bonaclch, 1972; Boyd, 1980; Chlswlck, 1978; 
Fortes and Bach, 1980; Wilson ejid Fortes, 1980). 

This paper focuses on the relationship of fertility to labor supply 
among groups of Mexican American, Cuban American, and Fuerto Ri^ian women. 
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The concern is with testing a number of specific hypotheses that derive 
from the general notion that the trade-offs women make between child care 
and work vary with particular circumstances. We treat fertility expli- 
citly as a determinant of labor supply rather than consider the effects 
of labor participation and supply on fertility. As noted below, we do 
this primarily because of the nature of our data. Under different cir- 
cumstances, these variables may be jointly and simultaneously determined- 
Further, we argue that because some of the women in the samples under 
investigation have immigrated to the United States from countries with 
lower levels of development and, for associated reasons, because they may 
encounter a structure of employment opportunities different from those 
available to nonimmigrant and nonminority women, fertility among 
immigrant women may be less constraining on labor force activity. 

IDEAS AND HYPOTHESES 

The central notion guiding the research is that the demands of child 
care and of working are often in conflict T an idea that in the sociologi- 
cal literature has often been termed the "role-incompatibility 
hypothesis" (Mason and Palan, 1981; Stycos and Weller, 1967) and one that 
derives from the analysis of the allocation of time in the economics 
literature (Becker, 1965; Mincer, 1962). Stated briefly, the hypothesis 
predicts an inverse association between fertility and work when women are 
placed in situations that require "trade-offs between their participation 
in productive employment and the number of children they bear" (Mason and 
Palan, 1981, p. 551). The amount of conflict between working and 
mothering has typically been thought to vary depending upon (a) the orga- 
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nization of production and (b) the organization of child care. To the 
extent that the industrial organization of employment removes work from 
the home, thus contributing to the separation of the functions of the 
family from other institutions, female employment requires nonmaternal 
arrangements for child care if both childbearing and work are to occur at 
the same time. The availability of parental surrogates in the household 
serves to diminish this incompatibility, and thus to reduce the likeli- 
hood of the emergence of a negative association between fertility and 
female employment. Such alternatives, it is often argued, are more 
characteristic of the situations of Third World women, and their availa- 
bility would serve to mitigate conflicts between working and mothering. 

Even though it constitutes the point of departure for the present 
research, the role-incompatibility hypothesis contains a number of defi- 
ciencies that require mention. First, the hypothesis is essentially 
static in nature and thus begs the question of the direction of causality 
between fertility and labor supply variables — does having more children 
reduce the paid work of mothers, or vice versa?~and between these two 
variables and other variables that may jointly affect them. Nonetheless, 
it is reasonable to hold questions of that nature In abeyance pending 
further investigation of the conditions that may modify the strength of 
association between the two variables, particularly in light of the dif- 
ficulties that beset the estimation of statistical models containing both 
interactions and jointly endogenous variables* 

Another difficulty is that the role-incompatibility hypothesis 
provides no basis for predicting a positive relationship between fer- 
tility and labor force participation (Mason and Palan, 1981)— i.e., that 
the more children a woman has, the more she may be gainfully employed. 
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Since positive associations have been reported in the literature 
(Goldstein, 1972; Weller, Bertrand, and Harter, 1979), the most satisfac- 
tory theory would be one that accounts for the full range of observed 
variation in strength of association. Tb.e kinds of considerations 
invoked in the role-incompatibility hypothesis, however, speak more to 
the circumstances under which a negative -lationship might not^ be found. 
Because a positive relationship appears to havie been observed most typi- 
cally among rural women in developing 'societies (Mason and Palan, 1981), 
a circumstance that is not particularly characteristic of the women under 
investigation her 2, the present research will confine its attention to 
the investigation of factors that might be expected to mitigate the 
strength of a negative relationship between fertility and labor supply. 

We examire three categories of variables that might be expected to 
modify the relationship of fertility and work. These include household 
composition variables, which we take to indicate variation in the 
domestic organization of child care, and socioeconomic and ethnicity 
variables, which we take as indicators of access to the organization of 
production. In the case of the socioeconomic and ethnicity variables, we 
assume that certain characteristics of Hispanic women are associated with 
a relative lack of access to certain part of the occupational opportunity 
structure, and that this affects the nature of the trade-offs such women 
make between fertility and work. 

Household Composition 

The organization of the household to provide child care substitutes 
is clearly a factor that might be expected to diminish the Incom- 
patibility between maternity and work, and thus lessen the strength of 
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the relationship between fertility and work. This factor has usually 
been measured indirectly (using rural versus urban residence* for 
example) , and one recent study that more Uirectly examined household 
organization variables generated conflicting findings (Mason and Palan, 
1981). Nonetheless, variables that directly or indirectly measure the 
household organization of child care bear farther scrutiny at the indi- 
vidual level, particularly in light of recent findings that the availa- 
bility of child care outside the household weakens the constraint of fer- 
tility on employment (Stolzenberg and Waite, 1981). In general, we would 
expect that the availability in the household of other persons who might 
take care of the children will weaken the inhibiting influence of fer- 
tility on labor supply. 

Socioeconomic Variables 

Women in certain types of occupations, or women with characteristics 
that qualify (or disqualify) them for certain types of work, may be 
hypothesized to experience greater conflict in maternal versus work 
roles. For example, women in higher status jobs and/or women in the more 
"central" as opposed to "peripheral" sectors of the economy, where work 
discontinuities might be more Likely to have adverse earnings and promo- 
tion consequences, ought to be more likely to experience greater role 
incompatibility and thus more likely to exhibit a negative relationship 
between fertility and work. For example. King (1978) has sho%m that in a 
market that offers a range of choices between mrk and leisure, women 
with young children are more likely to work. Because an examination of 
the characteristics of jobs is beyond the scope of the present paper, we 
focus on wife's education, the relative lack of %rhich in many instances 
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may serve as disqualification for entry into jobs where work continuity 
is important (Polachek, 1975). Women with lower levels of education are 
thus assumed to be more likely to hold jobs in the more peripheral sec- 
tors of the economy. Because entry and exit from such jobs is less 
likely to have negative earnings consequences, such women are hypothe- 
sized to ho less likely to exhibit a negative relationship of fertility 
to work. 

A similar pattern is predicted in the case of husband's income, 
although for somewhat different reasons. Women whose husbands have low 
earnings may be expected to have a greater need to contribute to family 
income, regardless of level of childbearing (Randall, 1977). In fact, 
other things being equal, greater childbearing might even be associated 
among these women with a greater need to work. In short, we hypothesize 
that as husband's income decreases, "role incompatibility" becomes less 
and less relevant to decisions about whether and how much to work. 
Hence, fertility is less likely to constiain labor force participation 
among women whose husbands have low income, holding constant the market 
opportunities of the wife* 

Ethnicity Variables 

Two variables — nativity and degree of English proficiency — are also 
hypothesized to modify the relationship between fertility and work. As 
in the case of female education, lack of knowledge of English and not 
being born in the United States are more likely to be associated with 
limited access to jobs that entail greater role incompatibility of mater- 
nity and employment. Some immigrant women may even hold jobs that can be 
performed in the home or in the neighborhood or from which absences are 
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more likely to be tolerated. In addition, some of the immigrant women 
may be temporarily residing in the United States, either legally or ille- 
gally, and the market opportunities they face are likely to be perceived * 
as far more temporary (and, perhaps, markedly superior) than those pre- 
vailing in their countries of origin. The presence of children may be 
less inhibiting to labor force participation under these temporary con- 
ditions than is typical for more permanent residents of these ethnic 
groups. Hence, a less negative association of fertility and wo^k is pre- 
dicted among women not born in the United States and among W3men with 
lesser knowledge of English. 

Group Differences 

As will be noted below, the number of Puerto Rican and Cuban women in 
the age range to which the analyses are restricted is relatively small. 
Nonetheless, the above hypotheses are examined separately for Mexican 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Cubans. No a priori hypotheses are offered 
about expected patterns of difference among the groups, although it seems 
reasonable to think that various community structure variables, such as 
the concentration of Cuban Americans in ethnic enclaves (Wilson and 
Portes, 1980; Sullivan and Pedraza-Bailey , 1979), may modify the manner 
in which certain variables mitigate the childbearing constraint on work. 
For example,, it is thought that knowledge of English is not as critical a 
factor for finding a good job in the ethnic enclave as it is elswhere 
(Sullivan and Pedraza-Bailey , 1979). Hence, the predicted effects of 
this variable may not emerge in the case of Cuban women. In addition, 
the migration of Cubans to the United States is likely to ,,be far more 
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permanent than for the other groups of Hispanlcs; and the effects of tem- 
porary residence may therefore not show up among them^ 



DATA AND METHODOLOGY 

The- analysris are based on data from the 1976 Survey of Income and 
Education (SIE), which was baf,ed on a stratified, multistage cluster 
sample of approximately 151,200 households in the United States. 
Additional information on the sampling design is available through the 
technical documentation of the SIE (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1977). 
The data are especially valuable for present purposes because the 1976 
SIE is the only intercensal national survey of sufficient size to provide 
samples of Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Cubans large enough for 
statistical analysis (even though this is arguable in the case of Cuban 
American women). Ethnic group membership in this research is defined 
from the point of view of women; hence these three ethnic groups are 
delineated on the basis of responses from women to a self-report eth- 
nicity question. This question provides the only means available in the 
SIE for classifying women of Spanish origin or heritage into more refined 
ethnic categories. 

. The samples are restricted to currently married women aged 20 to 34. 
This delimitation makes it possible to examine the potential mediating 
role of husband's income in the relationship of fertility to labor 
supply. It also takes into account the fact that never married, 
separated, divorced, and widowed women face a different set of options 
than do their married counterparts when deciding how their fertility will 
influence their labor force behavior, including the amount of time they 
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work. The age restrictions placed on the sample are intended to maximize 
the accuracy of the fertility measures. 

Measures of Fertility 

The SIE does not contain information directly pertaining to fertility 
behavior. Data on the ages of household members and on family rela- 
tionships among household members make it possible, however, to allocate 
children to niother(s) within the household. These data F>ermit the deri- 
vation of measures of current and ctimulative fertility that are analogous 
to "own-children" estimates (defined below) of fertility rates (Grabill 
and Cho, 1965; Retherford and Cho, 1978; Rlndfuss and Sweet, 1977). In 
this research, analyses are conducted including measures of both cumula- 
tive and current fertility. The number of children under age 15 is used 
as a measure of cumulative fertility, and the number of children under 
age 3 ic employed as a measure of current fertility- 
Similar assumptions to those involved in calculating own-children 
annual rates apply to iihese measures. As enumerated by Rlndfuss and 
Sweet (1977, p. 11), four Implicit assumptions underlie the calculation 
of fertility rates based on survey data: (1) that ages of children and 
women are correctly reported; <2) that all children reside with their 
mothers; (3) that mortality is negligible for women and children; and (4) 
that all women and children are covered by che census • The extent to 
which these assumptions differentially apply to Hispanic groups as com- 
pared to other whites has been addressed in depth elsewhere (Bean and 
Swicegood, 1982; Bean, Swicegood, and Linsley, 1980) • Space does not 
permit a repetition of that discussion here. Suffice it to say that, 
after a careful examination of the extent to which the assumptions are 
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met for these groups, particularly for Mexican Americans, it was 
concluded that own-children procedures generate fertility measures that 
can be satisfactorily used for studying the determinants and consequences 
of between- and within-group fertility differentials when they are 
restricted to women aged 20 to 34. The restriction does not severely 
limit the scope of the present analyses, since this age range includes 
that portion of the life cycle where fertility is highest and where 
potential role incompatibility might be expected to be greatest. 

Measurement of Labor Supply and Other Variables 

The analyses are based on the respondent's labor force status during 
the reference week of the survey and the number of weeks worked by the 
respondent in 1975 as measures of labor supply, although results are pre- 
sented only for the latter variable. The pattern of associations 
involving the participation measure tended to be similar to th^.: 
involving the number of weeks worked, but the results were less likely to 
be statistically significant. Measures of the amount of time worked in a 
given year may vary more strongly with fertility than does a dichotomous 
participation measure (employed versus not employed), since the amount of 
time worked allows for the possibility of gradations of incompatibility, 
whereas employed/unemployed dpes not. 

Other variables included in the analyses are measures of ethnicity, 
of household composition, and of socioeconomic status. Also, controls 
are included for size of place of residence and wife's age and, in the 
analyses focusing on the effects of current fertility, for the number of 
children in the household aged 4 to The two ethnicity variables are 

n?itivity — whether foreign or U.S. born — and English proficiency. English 
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proficiency is nieasured on a six-point scale ranging from "speaks English 
fluently" to "speaks no English." Two household composition measures are 
included — household complexity and number of children aged 12 and over. 
Complexity is determined by the number of families in the household, 
including subfamilies, plus the number of nonrelated adults residing in 
the household. Children aged 12 and over refers to all children in the 
household. The socioeconomic variables include husband's income and 
wife's education. The former is the total reported Income of the husband 
in thousands of dollars in 1975; the latter is the number of years of 
schooling of the wife. Of the control variables, size of place of resi- 
dence is measured by the rank size of the SMSA of residence across the 99 
largest SMSAs; women not living in one of these SMSAs receive the maximum 
rank score of 100. The inclusion of this variable provides a crude 
control for fertility and labor supply differences across places of 
varying size (see, e.g., Cooney, 1978). Of the other control variables, 
wife's age is measured in years, and children aged 4 to 14 is simply the 
niimber of children within this age range in the household. 

Plan of Analysis 

Ordinary least squares regression analysis Is employed to obtain 
estimates of relationships between the fertility measures and number of 
weeks worked. Because the latter variable includes zero values for 
women who are not participants in the labor force, we checked for bias in 
our estimates by also computing the analyses only for participating v^men. 
Very similar patterns of results emerged for the samples of participating 
women as compared to the total samples of women* 
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We treat fertility as an independent variable ai^d labor supply as a 
dependent variable. We do this in part because of a primary interest in 
labor supply rather than fertility* More important, however, in the case 
of the cross-sectional SIE data, number of weeks worked is measured for 
the previous year, whereas the current and cumulative fertility variables 
represent the experience of the previous three and fifteen years 
respectively. 

The basic statistical model is of the following type: 

k 

(1) LS « Bo + + ^2^ + P3(F • I) + I TiXi •+ 

i-1 

where LS is a measure of labor supply, F is a measure of fertility, I is 
a measure (or proxy for) role incompatibility or some other condition 
thought to modify the relationship between fertility and work, F • I is 
the interaction between fertility and role incompatibility (or other 
condition), the are control variables, and e is a *»tocha8tic distur- 
bance term. Our basic <ixpectation is that B? will be significantly dif- 
ferent from zero, its sign being determined by the particular variable 
interacting with fertility* In general, we expect fertility to be less 
of a constraint on the number of meks worked the less is the "role 
incompatibility** indicated by the variable. 

We estimate the OLS regression models for the three Hispanic groups 
separately. Not only do Mexican American, Puerto Rlcan, and Cuban 
American women exhibit considerably different levels of fertility and 
patterns of labor force behavior, but they also tend to reside in totally 
different parts of the country. While separate estimates of patterns of 
relationship could be derived from a single regression estioiate based 
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upon pooled samples, this approach seems unwarranted given the hetero- 
geneity of the groups. Hence, separate estimates based upon separate 
equations are presented*^ 

EMPIRICAL RESULTS 

Descriptive statistics for the variables included in the regression 
models are presented in Table 1. The descriptive data contain few 
surprises and duplicate for the most part the picture rJ: differences 
among these three groups that has emerged from previous research* 
Mexican American and Puerto Rican women exhibit lower totals for number 
of weeks worked than do Cuban American women, and Puerto Rican women show 
a slightly higher value than Mexican American women, a pattern that is 
just the opposite of that which appears when participation rates are 
examined (see, e.g., Tlenda, 1981). Mexican American women reveal the 
highest levels of both current and cumulative fertility, followed by 
Puerto Rican and Cuban American women. A substantially higher proportion 
of the Mexican American women were born in the United States than is the 
case for the other two groups (aliaost all of the Cuban Americans were 
born in Cuba), and perhaps for this reason the MexluHP .Americans show a 
slightly higher average level of English proficiency. Very few of the 
households in any of the groups contain additional families or nonrelative 
adults, and the Cuban American households are mere likely than the 
Mexican American and Puerto Rican women to contain a greater number of 
children aged 12 and over. Not unexpectedly, the Mexican Americans are 
characterized by the lowest levels of education and income and the Cuban 
Americans by the highest; the Puerto Rlcans in between^ although much 
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Table 1 



Means and Standard Deviations of Variables Included in Regression 
Analyses of Currently Married Hispanic Women, Aged 20-34 



Variables 



Labor Supply 

Weeks Worked 

Fertility Variables 

Children < Age 15 
Children < Age 3 

Ethnicity Variables 

Nativity (foreign-born) 
English Proficiency 

Household Structure Variables 

Household Complexity 
Children > Age 12 

Socioeconomic Variables 

Husband's Income 
Wife't^ Education 

Additional Control Variables 

Rank Size of SMSA 
Wife's Age 

Children Aged 4 to 14 



(N) 



Mexican Americans Puerto Ricans Cuban Americans 
Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 



18.03 21.48 



19.28 22.92 27.03 23.81 



1.98 
.51 



.30 
4.60 



1.05 
.28 



8.86 
10.23 



57.61 
26.89 
1.47 

(845) 



1.46 
.65 



.46 
1.44 



.24 
.75 



5.62 
3.30 



0.70 
4.15 
1.42 



1.77 
.40 



.78 
4.29 



1.02 
.26 



8.96 
10.69 



20.30 
27.29 
1.37 

(152) 



1.28 
.56 



.42 
1.39 



.14 
.66 



5.94 
3.12 



32.54 
4.31 
1.33 



1.55 
.27 



.95 
4.33 



1.03 
.46 



12.66 
11.72 



28.90 
28.29 
1.28 

(53) 



1.27 
.52 



.22 
1.05 



.17 

1.05 



9.66 
2.85 



5.33 
4.32 
1.25 



Note: Data base is the 1976 Survey of Income and Education. See text for description 
of the variables. 
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closer to the Mexican American levels. The data also reveal a tendency for 
the Puerto Rican and Cuban Americcn women to be concentrated in larger 
SMSAs and for tba Cuban American women to be somewhat older on average than 
woaen In the other two groups • 

Before examining the results of the regression models including 
interaction terms, we first look at the additive models containing the 
socioeconomic status and control variables (which are included in all 
models) and each of the ethnicity and household composition variables in 
turn (Tables 2 through 4). Separate sets of regressions are presented for 
cumulative and recent fertility to ascertain whether the presence of young 
children lias a stronger inhibiting effect on female labor supply than does 
cumulative fertility. In the case of the regressions involving recent fer- 
tility, the number of children aged 4 to 14 is included as a control in 
order to make sure that any negative relationships between fertility and 
work do not simply reflect the tendency for %romeB who have already 
completed their childbearing to work more. 

All three groups reveal the expected negative relationship between fer- 
tility and female labor supply^ the relationship involving cumulative fer- 
tility is slightly weaker in the case of Mexican Amsjrican women than in the 
cases of Puerto Rican and Cuban American wmen. Also, when recent fer- 
tility as opposed to cumulative fertility is examined, the relationship is 
considerably stronger, especially among Cuban American %romen. Hence, these 
results are consistent with the ideas that (a) fertility constrains labor 
supply among Hispanic married wmen, and (b) recent fertility has a greater 
inhibiting influence on labor supply than cumulative fertility, a result 
that we interpret as owing to the greater child care demands required for 
younger children. 
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Table 2 



Additive Regression Models for Weeks Worked on Fertility and Alternative 
Independent Variables: Mexican Americans (Unstandardized Coefficients) 



Models 



Independent Variables (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 



A> Cumulative Fertility 



1. 




• 7 ■/ 


-3.919* 


-3.931* 


-4.189* 


-4 .O?"?* 


2. 




-•494* 


-•493* 


-.565* 


-.474* 


-.540* 


3. 


Tf X JL C 9 C(UUL>0 b il 


1 .042* 


1,056* 


.416** 


1.065* 


1 •019* 




Vf 1. JL c a 






.882* 


.664* 


• /OA 


5. 


Rank SMSA Size 


.055* 


.055* 


.043* 


.051* 


.051* 


6. 


Nativity 




.207 








7. 


English Proficiency 






2.560* 






8. 


Children > 12 








2.553 




9. 


Household Complexity 




— 






-11.384* 




Constant 


-5.893 


-6.070 


-11.340 


-1.894 


8.652 




r2 


.122 


.122 


.140 


.128 


• .137 








B. 


Recent Fertility 




1. 


Children < 3 


-9.326* 


-9.355* 


-8.829* 


-8.650* 


-9.318* 


2. 


Children 4-14 


-2.664* 


-2.618* 


-2.787* 




-2.783* 


3. 


Husband ' s Income 


-.480* 


-.477* 


-.540* 


-.487* 


-.524* 


4. 


Wife's Education 


1.016* 


1.092* 


.508 


1.255* 


.994* 


e 

^ • 


Wife's Age 


.452* 


.434* 


.532* 


-.005 


..■»95* 


6. 


Rank SMSA Size 


.048* 


-.051* 


.039* 


.047* 


.049* 


7. 


Nativity 




1.165 








8. 


English Proficiency 






2.086* 






9. 


Children > 12 








.123 




10. 


Household Complexity 










-10.896* 




Constant 


-5.620 


4.751 


.061 


-.730 


19.323 




r2 


.155 


.155 


.167 


.134 


.168 



^Statistically significant at the 5% levels 
^^Statistically significant at the 1% levels 
Dash indicates deleted from regression^ 
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Table 3 

Additive Regression Models for Weeks Worked on Fertility and Alternative 
Independent Variables: Puerto Ricans (Unstandardized Coefficients) 



Models 



Independent Variables 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(A) 



(5) 



A> Cumulative Fertility 



1. Children < 15 

2* Husband's Income 

3. Wife's Education 

4. Wife's Age 

5. Rank SMSA Size 

6. Nativity 

7. English Proficiency 

8. Children > 12 

9. Household Complexity 

Constant 
r2 



-5.030** 
.005 
1.246** 
1.659** 
-.051 



-29.415 
.128 



-5.213** 
.034 
1.327** 
1.595** 
-.044 
5.413 



-32.794 
.137 



-5.066** 
.001 
1.183** 
1.658** 
-.050 

.260 



-29.742 
.128 



-6.287** 
.022 
1.038** 
1.328** 
-.030 



7.434** 

-18.409 
.162 



-4.814** 
.051 
1.225** 
1.591** 
-.054 



11.670 
-39.970 
.133 



B. Recent Fertility 



1. Children < 3 

2. Children 4-14 

3. Husband's Income 

4. Wife's Education 

5. Wife's Age 

6. Rank SMSA Size 

7. Nativity 

8. English Proficiency 

9. Children > 12 

10. Household Complexity 

Constant 
r2 



-11.823** 
-3.580** 
.092 
1.092** 
1.055** 
-.069 



-10.952 
.158 



-11.866** 
-3.779** 
.118 
1.170** 
1.007** 
-.063 
5.054 



-14.455 
.166 



-12.152** 
-3.378** 
.109 
1.272** 
1.018** 
-.072* 

.783 



-8.776 
.160 



-10.669** -11.582** 

— -3.377** 

.047 .137 

1.244** 1.072** 

.190 .991** 

-.080* .072* 



3.734 

5.280 
.144 



11.346 
-21.298 
.138 



*Statistically significant at the lOZ level. 
**Statistically significant at the 5% level. 
Dash indicates deleted from regression. 
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Table 4 

Additive Regression Models for Weeks Worked on Fertility and Alternative 
Independent Variables: Cuban Americans (Unstandardized Coefficients). 



Models 



Independent Variables 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(A) 



(5) 



1. Children < 15 

2. Husband's Income 

3. Wife's Education 

4. Wife's Age 

5. Rank SMSA Size 

6. Nativity 

7. English Proficiency 

8. Children > 12 

9. Household Complexity 

Constant 



.476* 
.111 
.274 
.220* 



13.666 
.156 



A. Cumulative Fertility 



-5.203** -5.002** -6.032** -5.171** -4.850** 



.482* 
.017 
.253 
.218* 
-4.284 



19.054 
.157 



.312 
-.710 
.894 
.217* 



— 5.428* 



-14.292 
.187 



.474* 
.099 
.278 
.220** 



-.119 



13.715 
.156 



.541* 
.079 
.310 
.227** 



— 15.023 



-4.046 
.166 



B. Recent Fertility 



1. Children < 3 

2. Children 4-14 

3. Husband's Income 

4. Wife's Education 

5. Wife's Age 

6. Rank SMSA S 

7. Nativity 

8. English Proficiency 

9. Children > 12 

10. Household Complexity 



Constant 



-17.535** 

-2.657 
.627** 
.574 
-.126 
.163* 



19.353 
.239 



-17. '+77** 
-2.632 
.628** 
.559 
-.128 

.162* 
-.653 



20.163 
.239 



-18.382** 
-3.486 
.463* 
-.249 
.496 
.160* 

5.445* 



-8.688 
.270 



-17.511** -17.133** 

— 2.332 

.620** .689** 

.378 .542 

-.317 -.089 

.155* .170* 



— -3.327 



25.501 
.243 



14.373 
2.378 
.248 



*St; tistically significant at the lOZ level. 
**Si;atistically significant at the 5Z level. 
Dash indicates deleted from regression. 
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Turning to other variables, we find that husband* s Income exhibits 
quite different relationships: whether It positively or negatively 
affects the number of %reeks wrked depends upon the particular Hispanic- 
origin group being examined. This reinforces the Idea that heterogeneity 
among these groups requires their separate analysis. Among Mexican 
American women, we observe the frequently noted pattern of a lower like- 
lihood for wives to work the higher the husband *s Income. No statisti- 
cally significant relationship occurs among Puerto Rican women, while 
among Cuban American women higher husband's income is associated with a 
greater tendency for wives to work, other things teing equal. We return 
below to an interpretation of this pattern of intergroup differences. 

Wife's education tends to be positive and significantly related to 
number of weeks worked among Mexican American and Puerto Rican women, but 
it shows no significant relationship among Cuban American women. In the 
cases of the first two groups, this finding is consistent with the notion 
that female labor supply varies positively with the female wage rate» if we 
assume that, among these women, higher education is associated vlth higher 
wage rates and greater opportunity costs connected with staying home. 2 
Wife's age exhibits a similar pattern of relationship. The coefficients 
are positive and significant among Mexican Americans and Puerto Ricans but 
inconsistent and insignificant among Cuban Americans. The positive rela- 
tionships may be Interpreted as indicating that labor supply Increases 
with the termination of chlldbearlng and as children grow older, thus 
easing the demands of child care (Walte, 1980). 

Finally, it is of some Interest to note that among Mexican American and 
Cuban American (but not Puerto Rican) women » living in a larger SMSA is 
associated with fewer weeks worked. In addition to the possibility that 
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increasing SMSA size may be associated with greater costs of wrking, thus 
tending to dampen female labor supply, this finding may be related to two 
types of seasonality • The Cuban women are largely concentrated in Miami, 
whose economy has a substantial seasonal component • Both Cuban and Mexican 
American women may find that larger cities offer them the opportunity to 
take jobs during the school year but to stay at home during the summer* 
Smaller cities, with less job differentiation, do not offer the same oppor- 
tunities. In addition, many of the larger SMSAs with Mexican American con- 
centrations may have some seasonal component of jobs often performed by 
women (e.g., food processing in California and Texas). This does not 
explain the finding among Puerto Rican women. Perhaps Puerto Rican women, 
like black women, may be developing "insurance" against the eventual loss 
of financial support from a husband. The percentage of households headed 
by women is nearly as large among Puerto Ricans as among blacks. 

Focusing next on nativity avid English proficiency, we find that having 
been born outside the Ignited States bears no significant relationship to 
the number of weeks worked, once other variables are controlled. English 
language proficiency, however, is significantly and positively related to 
working among Mexican and Cuban, but not Puerto Rican, women. The rela- 
tionship is about twice as strong among Cuban women, perhaps because of 
the greater range of occupational opportunities available to them 
(Sullivan and Pedraza-Bailay , 1979). 

Of the household composition variables, no significant relationships 
emerge between number of weeks worked and the number of children in the 
household aged 12 and over, although the relationships are positive in the 
cases of Mexican American and Puerto Rican women. The measure of household 
complexity reveals quite large coefficients (although not all in the same 
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direction) in all cases* However » the number of observations on which 
these are based is very small, particularly in the cases of Puerto Rican 
and Cuban American women, tl|us contributing to their high standard errors • 
Among Mexican Americans, the group in which the largest number of complex 
families occurs, the coefficient is negative, indicating that a greater 
number of families and secondary adults sharing the same household is in 
and of itself associated with fewer weeks worked. 

Turning to the question of whether fertility is less constraining on 
number of weks worked under varying conditions, we present in Tables 5-7 
tests for the hypothesized interaction effects, separately for measures of 
cumulative and current fertility and separately for the different groups • 
Table 5 shows first the relationships involving interactions between fer- 
tility and husband's income and fertility and wife's education. Among 
Mexican Americans, the coefficients for the interaction terms in the 
regression equations exhibit the expected negative sign and are significant 
in the case of the equations involving cumulative fertility. Taking par- 
tial derivatives and following the procedures for interpreting the results 
of these kinds of models suggested by Stolzenberg (1980), we find that the 
relationship between fertility and number of weeks worked becomes more 
negative with both rising husband's income and increasing wife's education. 
Among Puerto Ricans, cumulative fertility also increasingly inhibits the 
amount of time worked the greater is the wife's education. Hence, in the 
case of cumulative fc?rtility among Mexican American and Puerto Rican women, 
three of the four tests give results consistent with the idea that fer- 
tility is less constraining on labor supply at low levels of socio- 
economic status . 
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Tat/^ 5 



Partial Metric Kegresaion Slopes Relating the Interaction of 
Fertility and Socioeconomic Variables to Labor Supply^ 



Statistically significant at the 10% level* 



Independent Variables 


rlC LI 




Puerto Means 


Cuban Americans 










(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 










A. Cumulative Fertility 






1. 


Children < 15 


-1.734** 


2.412** 


-6.579** 


5.854* ■ 


-15.400** 


-5.385** 


2. 


Husband ' s Income 


.047 


-.453** 


-.314 


.093 


-.757* 


.476* 


3. 


Wife's Education 


1 .041** 


2.319** 


1.180** 


3.352** 


.130 


.081 


4. 


Interaction (1x2) 


-.290** 




.186 




.935** 




5. 


Interaction (1x3) 




-.703** 




-1.052** 




.016 




Constant 


-10.574 


-21.560 


-26.244 


-55.138 


11.563 


14.069 




r2 


.129 


.150 


.131 


.167 


.257 


.156 










B. Recent 


Fertility 






1. 


Children < 3 


-8.491* 


-7.646* 


-20.622* 


-1.534 


-20.728* 


-58.766** 


2. 


Husbnnd ' s Income 


-.437* 


-.480* 


-.062 


.066 


.437 


.678* 


3. 


Wife's Education 


1.017 


1.107* 


1.004 


1.648* 


.794 


.124 


4. 


Interaction (1x2) 


-.101 




.908 




.278 




5. 


Interaction (1x3) 




-.173 




-.974 




3.268 




Constant 


5.356 


4.770 


-9.383 


-15.732 


19.350 


30.100 




r2 


.155 


.155 


.167 


.165 


.241 


.252 



Statistically significant at the 5% level. 
Dash indicates deleted from the regression model. 

^Effects estimated net of wife's age, rank size of SMSA and (in the case of models including 
recent fertility) number of children aged 4 to 14. 
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Table 6 



Partial Metric Re^^resslon Slopes Relating the Interaction of 
Fertility and Ethnicity Variables to Labor Supply^ 



Indeipendent Variables 


Mexican 
(1) 


Americans 
(2) 


Puerto 
(1) 


Ricans 
(2) 


Cuban 

(1) 


Americans 
(2) 








A. Cumulative Fertility 






1. Children < 15 

2. Nativity 

3. English Proficiency 

4. Interaction (1^2) 

5. Interaction (1^3) 


-5.070** 
-6.267** 

3.115** 


-.452 

4.476** 

-.861** 


-9.274** 
-1.723 

4.965* 


1.191 
2.299 
-1.458* 







-23.269** 
-.532 
4.024** 


Constant 


"5.017 


5.115 


-29.510 


-42.250 




18.013 


r2 


.312 


.149 


.148 
B. Recent 


.139 
Fertility 




.224 


1. Children < 3 

2. Nativity 

3. English Proficiency 

4. Interaction (1^2) 

5. Interaction (1x3) 


-10.504** 
-5.304** 

3.113** 


-.848 
3.427** 
-1.901** 


-17.055** 
-3.294 

5.791** 


-8.466 
-.322 
-.887 




-41.263 
4.569 
4.874 


Constant 


5.801 


-4.998 


-9.372 


-12.254 




-10.363 


R2 


.165 


.175 


.181 


.161 




.275 



^Statistically significant at the 10% level. 
^^Statistically significant at the 5% level. 
Dash indicates deleted from the regression model. 

^Effects estimated net of wife's age, rank aize of SMSA, and ^In the case of models Including 
recent fertility) number of children aged 4 to 14. 
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Table 7 



Partial Metric Regression Slopes Relating the Interaction of 
Fertility and Household Composition Variables to Labor Supply^ 



inQepcnQcnu varxaDies 


Mexican 


Americafis 


Puerto 


Rlcano 


Cuban 


Americans 






(2) 


(1) 


(2) 












A. Cumulative Fertility 






1. Children < 15 


-8.122** 






-6.351** 




-3 .621 


2« Household Complexity 


-16.283** 








— 




J* Lniiaren ^ iz 








6.496 






4* Interaction (1^2) 


3.869** 












5. Interaction (1x3) 




1.887** 




.294 




-4.579* 


Constant 


13.271 


-1.310 




-18.568 




17.896 


r2 


.140 


.139 




.162 




.187 








B. Recent 


Fertility 






1. Children < 3 


-16.309** 


-8.592** 




-11.725** 




-16.559** 


2* Household Complexity 


-14.815** 












3. Children > 12 




.207 




2.823 




-3.279 


4. Interaction (l'<2) 


6.591* 












5. Interaction (1^3) 




-.372 




8.285 




-13.876 


Constant 


23.411 


11.212 




9.164 




25.623 


r2 


.171 


.134 




.151 




.249 



Statistically significant at the lOX level. 
* Statistically significant at the 5X level. 
Dash indicates deleted from the regression model. 

^Effects estimated net of wife's age» rank size of SMSA and (in the case of ncdels including 
recent fertility) number of children aged 4 to 14. 
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By contrast, Cuban American women reveal interaction effects that are 
In the opposite direction, although only one of the four tests shows a 
result that attains statistical significance. From the magnitude of the 
coefficients In the equation Including the Interaction of Income and 
cumulative fertility, we can see that the relationship of fertility to 
work Is most ..negative for Cuban American women whose husbands have lower 
Incomes, and that the relationship becomes Increasingly less negative as 
Income rises* Although this result is based on a small number of cases, 
having larger families is apparently less likely to deter Cuban American 
women from working if their husbands have higher incomes. 

Turning to the models that include the ethnicity variables (Table 6), 
we note that among Mexican American and Puerto Rlcan women, seven of the 
eight tests for interaction effects are statistically significant in the 
predicted direction. Having been bom in Mexico and being less proficient 
in English are both associated with a reduction in the constraining 
influence of both cumulative and recent fertility on number of weeks 
worked. Among Cuban Americai^j, the opposite pattern occurs once again. 
Although the number of women in this group that were born in the Tlnited 
States is too small to allow a reliable assessment of the Interaction of 
nativity and fertility, the test based on degree of English proficiency 
reveals that while family size sharply constrains working among %romen with 
poor English proficiency, it is less and less likely to affect th<3 amount 
of time worked as English proficiency improves. 

The measures of household composition also yield significant results 
in the predicted direction, but only among Mexican Americans (Table 7). 
Among Puerto Rlcans and Cuban Americans, the number of wmen living in 
"^complex" family situations is too small to allow reliable assessment of 
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interaction effects involving this variable • The results for Mexican 
American women, however, show that the presence of other persons in the 
household, either other adults or older children, mitigates the inhibiting 
influence of fertility on working. For Cuban American women, the opposite 
pattern emerges yet again la the case of the tests for interactions 
involving number of older children. The presence of older children in the 
household, who presumably might provide substitute child care, increases 
the likelihood among these women of fertility having a negative effect on 
vorking* 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This paper has considered the effects of fertility on the labor supply 
of three groups of Hispanic women in the United States* Drawing on the 
notion of '•role incompatibility- — the degree to which the joint provision 
of child care and work are in conflict— we addressed the question of 
whether having characteristics that increase the likelihood of par- 
ticipation in the secondary-type of labor market mitigates the effects of 
fertility on labor supply. The nature of the labor markets to which these 
women might have access was indexed by the women's English proficiency, 
generational status, and educational and husband's Income levels • The 
role-lncompatiblllty hypothesis directs our attention to the Interaction of 
these variables with the various measures of fertility. In addition, we 
considered the effects of household composition variables which record the 
presence of older children and nonparental adults in the household as a 
factor which lessens the constraint or fertility on female labor supply. 

Our results Indicate that these variables are significant in their^ 
interactions with fertility, particularly among Mexican Americans, although 
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the signs of the effects are not always In the expected direction among 
Cuban Americans. The Mexican Americans seem to conform rather closely In 
their behavior to what we have hypothesized. Cuban Americans seem to be 
less deterred from working by the presence of children In proportion to 
higher socioeconomic status and greater English proficiency. 

In general, then, the pattern of the results Is consistent with the 
predictions derived from the role-lncompatlblllty hypothesis. Bowever, an 
alternative explanation might also be Invoked to explain the findings. The 
more constraining Influence of fertility on labor supply among Mexican 
American and Puerto Rlcan women who havo higher socioeconomic status, are 
U.S. -"born, and speak English more proficiently might be Interpreted as 
reflecting a greater desire for chldren of "Tiigher- quality (de Tray, 1974; 
Standing, 1978, p. 169) rather than as reflecting greater access to the r; 
kinds of labor markets for %;hlch the opportunity costs of inactivity arc - ; 
highest. While it might be argued that women with higher education may be 
more likely to devote time to the informal socialization and education of 
young children in order to achieve higher qualities in a child, ; it is not 
so readily apparent why this should hold for English-speaking but not^^^^-'S 
Spanish-speaking women. Perhaps more to the point, the fact that among; : 
Mexican American women (and to a lesser extent among Puerto Rican wom<fn)y.^.C 
the predicted interaction effects for the ethnicity but not the aocioeconor' 
mlc status variables emerge in the regressions involving recent fertility 
(which might be argued to be especially liValy to pick up quality effects) 
suggests that desires for greater child quality probably do not iinderlle ^ 
the observed results. 

The anoaialous results for the Cuban American women are based on such a 
small number of cases that not wioo much significance should be given to 
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them. Nonetheless, there are some features of the Cuban experience that 
would seem likely to render distinctive the ways in which fertility affects 
labor supply in this group. These derive primarily from the fact that the 
Cuban population is concentrated in an "ethnic enclave" in Miami. 
Associated with this ar^ a greater likelihood of self-employment and 
greater opportunities to employ domestic servants, frequently from among 
recent immigrants (Fortes, 1981; Fortes, 1982). The less constraining 
influence of fertility on labor supply that occurs with rising socioeco- 
nomic status among Cuban American women may simply reflect the increasing 
likelihood of the possession of the resources required to take advantage 
of opportunities to provide alternative possibilities for child care. 
Further research among Cuban Americans based on larger samples than the 
ones available here may help to shed further Ught on these questions. 

Finally, we concede that problems exist in specifying entirely satis- 
factory measures of fertility and labor supply. We find substantial 
agreement in the results obtained across the various measures employed, 
as well as support for the notion that Hispanic women are heterogeneous 
in their patterns of labor supply. Yet the need for refinements is 
obvious. Methodologically, it would be desirable to consider simulta- 
neously the participation and weeka-of-work decisions, perhaps in the 
fashion proposed by Heckman (1976). In addition, it would be desirable 
if our conjectures regarding the nature of work and its complementarity 
with child care could be evaluated more directly. This seems possible, 
to a degree, by utilizing the sample of working women and noting the 
nature of the jobs they hold and their hours of work. If those with 
English-language deficiencies are concentrated in poorer jobs which may 
permit more flexible child care arrangements, then relationships among 
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language proficiency, job characteristics, and hours of work should be 
apparent in the data. 
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Notes 



^Because disagreement exiets concerning the question of whether to base 
estimates of statistical relationships among variables on weighted or 
unweighted samples, we have run our analyses both ways. The results do not 
differ markedly. In the tables in this paper, results based on weighted 
statistics are presented. 

2lt should be noted that we do not include a wage variable in the anal- 
yses. This is because a majority o£ the Mexican American women do not 
work, thus requiring that an attributed wage be calculated for these women. 
Since we include in the analyses the variables that would be used as pre- 
dictors in such an equation (e.g., education and English proficiency), we 
feel thai.: little would be gained by computing attributed wages. 
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The Migration of Mexican Indocumentados as a 
Settlement Process: Implications for Work 



-Illegal aliens,- "mojados,- "undocumented workers - — there Is not 
even agreement as to what they should be called.^ Few features of 
American life In the last decade or so have generated as much Interest 
and concern as the large-scale tnovement of Mexican nationals without 
papers who cross the U.S. border in search of employment, the mass 
media, especially in the Southwest, regularly run stories on this group ^ 
sometimes of an alarmist tone, and on the political level the two wost 
recent presidents of the United States have formulated plans that attempt 
to deal with this problem. 

Even the scholarly community, somewhat tardily, has begun to look 
closely at this phenomenon*^ As a result, it is no longer possible, as 
would have been the case only a few years ago, to state that the 
Ignorance abour Indocumentados is almost total* Yet our knowledge is 
still fragmentary and therefore likely to provide a aomewhat distorted 
view of the subject* Most studies of Indocumentados have taken one of 
two quite different approaches: the individual (micro) level or the glo- 
bal. International (macro) level* Characteristically} the individual 
level is tapped by questionnaires administered to those apprehended in 
attempting to cross the border or to those contacted in some other 
manner* The survey approach permits the compilation of population pro- 
files by aggregating the Individual responses to a range of questions 
(sex, age, birthplace, method of crossing. Jobs in the United States, use 
of social .services, etc*)*^ At the other extreme are analysts who pose 
broad questions such as, '^at is the Impact upon the capitalist systems 
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of Mexico and the U.S.A. of this type of geographical mobility?** This 
political economy approach takes the individual as given and makes 
problematic the structures — economic, political — through which that 
person moves. ^ 

Each approach is legitimate, offering perspectives and Insights that 
the other cannot consider • But even when considered together (which is 
rarely the case),^ they provide an incomplete understanding of the 
situation of indoc\imentados« A full perspective requires consideration 
of a number of intermediate levels that lie between the individual and 
Che international lovel. A list of the levels, from mucro to micro, 
might cover the following elements: (1) international, (2) national, (3) 
regional (especially the Southwest), (4) community, (5) workplace, (6) 

-welfare-and-"lei8ure~institutions,-^(70-J-nterethnic_relati_on8^^^ 

(especially Chicano-indoctimentado) > (8) neighborhood (barrio), (9) family 
or household, (10) individual. No single research project can be 
expected to devote equal attention to all ten levels, but researchers 
should be aware of how changes introduced in one level (i«e«j the 
national level through implementation of the Reagan program) would have 
significant impacts on many of the other levels. 

The Texas Indocumentado Study has chosen to concentrate on levels 4 
through 9, from the community to the family or household • During several 
years of field experience ^ our attention has shifted from the traditional 
emphasis on the individual— the -classic" depiction of the young, unat- 
tached male coming across the border for a limited period of time and 
then returning to Mexico — to those indocumentados who may be charac- 
terized as settlers because their actions are likely to lead to permanent 
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settlement (although they themselves would not necessarily say that this 
was their intent)* 

The shift of emphasis from the temporary migrant to those involved in 
settlement involves changes to broaden the study design • As will be 
noted, different field techniques have become appropriate and important 
changes have occurred in the conceptualization and methodology of the 
investigation. A central alteration is the unit of analysis, which 
shifted from the individual to the family or household. Family formation 
Is a major consideration and introduces factors that are not present in 
dealing with individuals. For example, the contributors to household 
income may include wives and older children* Because of younger children 
born in the United States, the indocumentado family is inuch more likely 
to become involved in a wider range of community institutions, especially 
health care organizations (hospitals, pediatric care, etc.) and schools* 

Illegality, a basic identifying characteristic of these people, takes 
on a different meaning for families* An tinattached male or female, in 
the country for only a few months, can be rather nonchalant about the 
prospect of being apprehended by the migra (as the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service is called), but the situation for families is much 
more complex and uncertain. .The costs of getting back across the border 
are higher, and there is always the possibility of family separation. 
(One mother who is employed with her husband full time, outside the home, 
has a recurrent rJ.ghtmare that the two of them will be picked up and 
deported, leaving the children to fend for themselves «) The longer the 
family remains in the United States the greater is thct pressure to 
acquire legal status, for the lack of it raises problems and obstacles at 
every turn. 



The length of U.S. residence of the family unit also generates new 
conditions thtt must be lae^t* The short-term migrant has no ambivalence 
aboat his or her status as a Mexican, but for those who have resided for 
years in the United Spates the matter of self-identity becomes more 
ambiguous, and for the children born or brought up in this country, the 
question of identity — Mexican or Chi can > — inevitably produces uncertain- 
ties and tensions within the family. 

The shift to a focus on the settlement process thus introduces many 
new aspects and requires a broader research design* In particular, time 
as an analytical variable becomes more significant • Short-term migrants 
often do not change the pattern of their activities, even if they engage 
in repeat migrations • The temporal parameters of the individual life 
cycle serve to characterize this kind of migration, but when dealing with 
the family unit the family life cycle must introduced with its 
inherently more complex relationships that change over time* 

Historical time also is important* The periods when migrants come 
across must be related to changes in the national economy, especially 
labor market conditions in the area of destination, as well as develop- 
ments during the stay of the migrants* These factors must be evaluated 
in a different way fi'om the experience of short-term migrants* 

In confronting the analytically challenging fask of assembling data 
from a variety of sources, ordering them, and then developing a coherent 
interpretation of the settlement process of indocumentados, we have 
elaborated a set of three analytic loodels that have proved, in our 
judgment, useful in dealing with the complexity of the situation* We 
must caution that the term "model" in our usage is not a rigorous for- 
mulation subject to direct testing* Bather, it is a loose conceptual 
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formulation, helpful In analyzing the data. Each of the three models 
incorporates time as an explicit dimension and each can be used for a 
level of analysis other than that of the individual. 

At this point we briefly introduce the three models, deferring to a 
later section their elaboration. The broadest, most inclusive is the 
Reproduction Model. It addressses. the question of how the indocumentados 
reproduce themselves both demographically and socially. Included is the 
legal status of the indocumentados • The other two models set forth con- 
ditions affecting the social reproduction of this population. 

The Resource Accumulation Model explores the manner by which indocu- 
mentados, in the process of their incorporation into U.S. society, 
acquire and utilize resources of four kinds: financial, work, social, 
and cultural • The third mjdel, Chicano-Indoc.umentado Separation Model, 
examines the cnjcial contacts between members of the host Chicano com- 
munity and the indocumentados* The two groups have certain similarities 
and differences; we will use the model to show how structural factors 
tend to sepdirate them in three contexts— work, associational, and 
cultural. 

This paper briefly describes some fe&tures of the Texas Indocumentado 
project, emphasizing labor participation. Each of the models is then 
elaborated. In the final section we discuss the Implications for the 
labor process of the conceptual and iDethodological framework. We pose 
the question. What analytic leads that will help us understand the work 
conditions of indocumentados emerge from a consideration of the settle- 
ment process, taking the family or household as the unit of analysis? We 
will discuss the relat;^onship of the household to wrk participation, the 
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work separation of indocumentados and Chicanos, factors affecting job 
mobility, and the benefits to employers or employing indocumentado labor. 

THE TEXAS INDOCUMENTADO STUDY 

Over a period of more than three years, financed by two sources (The 
Mexico-United States Border Research Program at the University of Texas at 
Austin, directed by Stanley Ross, and a grant from the population divi- 
sion of the National Institute of Child Health and Human Development 
(NICHD), the Texas Indocumentado Study has carried out field work in the 
metropolitan communities of Austin and San Antonio. Both are far enough 
from the border (150 miles and more) so they do not share the charac- 
teristics peculiar to the border zone, but are close enough to be con- 
venient destinations for indocumentados. San Antonio has a 1980 city 
population of 785,000, 54% of Mexican origin; Austin has a 1980 city 
population of 345,496, %nLth a Mexican-origin population of 192.6 x^e two 
communities differ not only in population size, but also in the relative, 
and of course the absolute, size of the •^ost" community, the Chicano 
population. They also differ In their historical development. San 
Antonio can be characterized as an ''old*' community of destination for 
Mexican migrants, legal and illegal, for it is possible to trace the 
migratory flows back for many decades. Labor recruiters were sent to 
Mexico in the early decade of the century to contract for workers.^ In 
contrast, Austin may be termed a "new" coimnunity of destination, with 
fewer and more recently arrived indocumentados. 

Because of these and other factors, Austin and San Antonio differ in 
what may be termed the "opportunity structures'* that confront indocumen- 
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tado migrants upon their arrival* Each community presents a different 
industry-occupation mix of employment opportunities. Both have a higher 
than average number of government service industries, bit of different 
kinds: the military in San Antonio, state government and the university 
in Austin. Consequently, Saa Antonio is more a blue collar metropolis 
and Austin is more a %ihite collar community. None of the government- 
based industries directly hire many indocumentados, but they do provide 
substantial employment for Chicanos* 

In terms of the respective labor markets, Austin .and San Antonio 
differ in the mix of industry jobs for indocumentados. San Antonio has 
more opportunities in the garment industry, certain food processors, and 
wholesaling (it is a major processor and distributor of Mexican food 
products), and Austin has the mining industry of lime production and the 
manufacturing industry of cement precasting. Both are strong in 
construction and in restaurant and hotel employment. 

What is striking in both communities is the virtual absence of 
indocumentado employment in white collar positions and its concentration 
in the secondary labor market sector, even when indocumentados are 
employed in primary sectors. Tlie workplaces differ considerably in terms 
of size, level of technology, and organizational structure, h-at there is 
much less variation in terms of secondary labor market characteristics: 
little job security, much fluctuation in hours wrked per week, physi- 
cally demanding jobs, often of a dirty and sometimes dangerous nature, 
etc. Congruent with other studies, we find that most indocumentados are 
paid the minimum wage rate, but the hourly variations due to weather and 
fluctuations of demand create great and unpredictable variation in income. 
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Indocumentado workers also must deal with abuse from employer or 
supervisor. In smaller firms, ability to keep the job sometimes depends 
upon personal relations with the owner or supervisor (for women, sexual 
abuse is not uncommon) . In the larger and organizationally more complex 
firms, supervision of indocumentados is in the hands of Chicanes who 
sometimes are paternalistic and at times abusive. 

Women indocumentados, whether unattached or living in unions, often 
work outside the home. Even women with quite young children work, still 
an unusual pattern in Mexico. We believe this occurs not only because 
tight family finances often require the mother's contribution, but also 
because the social pressures in Mexico put on a mother not to work are 
much weaker in the United States. Working mothers often must rely upon 
older children to care for and supervise the younger children. Women work 
in various personal services (laundries, cafeterias, hotels and motels, 
as maids, etc) and in various labor-intensive manufacturing establish- 
ments (textile and garment factories, food processing, mattress factory, 
etc.). Their work is less subject to weekly fluctuations owing to 
weather variations than is that of men, but seasonal factors and other 
variations in demand produce considerable fluctuations in income. 
Although both men and women indocumentados have jobs that offer little in 
the way of upward job mobility, women's work has even greater dead-end 
characteristics than that of men. 

Indocumentados not only must function as producers, because they 
either find work or must return to Mexico, but also as consumers. Like 
every one else, they must find shelter and sustenance. Just as San 
Antonio and Austin present different employment opportunity structures to 
incoming migrants, they also differ in their consumption opportunity 
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structures. For reasons related to the absolute and relative size of the 
Chicano populations of Austin and San Antonio and the historical develop- 
ment of the two communities, San Antonio offers greater consumption 
opportunities specifically oriented to Indocumentados than does Austin. 
This holds for low^cost housing, retailers catering to "Mexican" tastes, 
and personal and social services, notably those in the field of health. 

Housing is an especially important consideration for families* 
Unattached male migrants often share a dwelling or a room with other men, 
thereby reducing housing costs, but a couple with children generally must 
try to find a single dwelling or an apartment. Even if they take boar- 
ders, their costs are higher. Indocumentados are not eligible for public 
low-cost housing, so they must find something suitable in the private 
sector. In San Antonio there are landlords who specialize In catering to 
indocumentado tenants; those tenants are required to pay high rents in 
cash and on time,' and are less likely to complain about housing defects* 

In San Antonio one can find in the markets many Mexican foods not as 
easily available in Austin, and there are more restaurants, record 
stores, and radio stations catering to indocumentado tastes. Spanish is 
a more common language among Anglos in San Antonio than in Austin. 

Field Work Procedur es 

Study of the indocumentado population presents an array of dif- 
ficulties not generally encountered in social research. Sampling, 
establishing contacts, and the "protection of human subjects'* pose many 
problems. This is not the place for a full discussion of these dif- 
ficulties and how we attempted to cope %?ith them. Suffice it to say t\:%t 
these unusual conditions make the study of indocumentados in the field a 
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slower and less efficient process than is generally the case. Since con- 
ditions and procedures did not allow us to draw a representative sample, 
we cannot say with certainty anything about the total indocumentado popu- 
lation of Austin and San Antonio, much less of other parts of the United 
States. Nor do we attempt to demonstrate the extent of individ\ial 
variation within these populations. Our goal has been to understand 
basic patterns for indocumentado populations: how they get to com- 
munities of destination, what kinds of jobs they find, their patterns of 
consumption, the ways they relate to Chicanos, and what happens to their 
children. There is no one response for any of these questions, but there 
is enough commonality of experience to permit the basic patterns to be 
'fv^.termined. 

The first fieldwork in San Antonio, laore than three years ago, was on 
a small scale and was exploratory in nature* Contacts were made through 
key informants, who introduced us to indocumentados. This resulted basi- 
cally in a snowball sampling design, working through the social networks 
of our sponsors. We made a special effort to contact vomer., and we 
interviewed several "coyotes" (those who guide the indocumentados across 
the border) for their experiences in getting indocumentados across, but 
we did not at that time concentrate on those who were part of the settle- 
ment process. Later on, David Benke, as part of his assignment to 
explore the opportunity structures of San Antonio and Austin, set up 
interviews with informants knowledgeable about indocumentados and 
assembled a variety of data from published and unpublished sources. 

With the NICHD grant we originally planned to carry out as many as 
1200 interviews, but we shifted from a survey emphasis to one inore eth- 
nographic in nature when we began work in Austin. In part, this was due 
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to fortuitous circumstances. Codlrectors Nunez and Rodriguez had, before 
the grant award, begun an Informal 8(:hool for the children of Indocumen- 
tados, and through them we were able to gain entree to their parents. We 
made the shift mainly, however, for th€>?f:^;'^tcal and methodological 
reasons. We became Intrigued with the proble^^t posed by the settlement 
process > and It seemed to us that this aspect had received little atten- 
tion In other research. We shifted from questionnaires not because they 
are Impossible to carry out with this group, although they are difficult 
to execute on a large scale and in a short time, but because we believe 
it is difficult to fully identify and characterize the patterns of Indoc- 
umentado adjustment with questionnaires. We wanted to determine inter- 
personal relationships within households and to see how household com- 
position changed over time. To take another example, the matter of rela- 
tionships between Chicano and indocumentados is complex and delicate. If 
we had depended upon responses to q»,\estionnaire8 we would have obtained 
polite, **no problem" kinds of responses. Our Chicano interviewers found 
^hat it took repeated contacts before indocumentados developed enough 
trust to say what they really believed. 

In Austin we are working Intensively with about SO families. We 
obtain information on all the approximately 250 members of the house- 
holds, and we have a file on the household itself. In-depth and 
semistructured Interviews are carried out, generally with recorders; the 
Interviews are then transcribed. 

DIMENSIONS OF REPRODUCTION 

Reproduction always has been a central preoccupation of demographers. 
A population will perpetuate Itself by ensuring that the "exits" from it 
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(deaths and outmlgration) will at least be balanced by the "entries" 
(births and inmigration) • But it is not enough to ensure a supply of 
warm bodies; there must also be a reproduction of the many statuses and 
positions that make up a social structure. One of the great m«^rits of 
Marx is that more then a century ago he saw the necessity to be explicit 
about the reproduction of a social structure and the mechanisms that make 
it possible* 

Reproduction is not a simple matter, even under the simplest of 
conditions — a closed, stationary population undergoing minimal social 
change — and the special circumstances of the indocumentados make them 
particularly difficult to capture under the rubrics of demographic and 
social reproduction. Figure 1 should make this clear. Indocumentado 
population change is not just a function of three demographic variables: 
fertility, mortality, aud migration. It is also essential to take into 
account legal status and time in the United States. 

The top panel depicts the older, "classic" form of indocumentado 
migration. Young unattached males, originating mainly in about a dozen 
Mexican states, cross the border to yrovk for limited periods and then 
return to Mexico. (Sometimes the same individual will repeat the process 
several times.) As the arrows are intended to indicate, entries and 
exits are virtually equal, with the result that there is a continual 
turnover of the indocumentado population. Few go on to become legal 
aliens and even fewer become U.S. citizens. 

The second panel, "Adult Settlers," is more complex; it must try to 
represent the various ways by which migrants from Mexico construct 
settlement patterns. The key feature is the formation of stable unions, 
legal or consensual, which usually produce offspring. Some ostensibly 
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temporary male migrants Join this category. Their chances for unions are 
enhanced by the growing numbers of unattached females crossing the 
border. Either sex, however, may form unions with legal aliens or 
American citizens. In addition, unattached migrants may reconstitute 
family units by arranging for the missing members to be brought across. 
Finally, there are entire nuclear families coming into the country as a 
unit. However formed, these family units are more likely than are unat- 
tached migrants to remain in the United States (save for visits to 
Mexico). They wanf. to regularize their situation by becoming legal 
aliens, but few believe it necessary or desirable to become U.S. citi- 
zens . 

The children of these families are of special interest, with a 
complexity all their own. It is essential to distinguish four groups. 
Those children born in Mexico and brought to the United States as late 
adolescents (ages 13-17) behaviorally belong in the "Adult Settlers- 
category, for they are considered both by their parents and by themselves 
to be adults rather than adolescents. Too old easily to be incorporated 
into the school system, they generally get full-time Jobs, continue to 
speak Spanish, and maintain their Mexican identity, Just as do their 
parents. In the second group are those of school age (ages 6-12) who 
often are enrolled in schools, although the older ones may have con- 
siderable difficulty -fitting" into the system. The third group, 
preschool children (ages through 5)^ are most likely to adjust best to 
the school system, and spend their formative years (ages 6-14) in the 
United States. They resemble most the fourth group, those children bom 
in the United States, except that the latter have U.S. citizenship rights 
by virtue of their birth. ^ Culturally, the great majority cf the last 
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two groups will grow up to be Chicanos, since they lack direct contact 
with Mexico and will acquire competency in English at an early age. In 
contrast 9 the late adolescents, and some of the school--age children, like 
their parents, %rf.ll continue to consider themselves Mexicans, no matter 
how long they live in the United States. 

It should be apparent that the demographic-citizenship model is both 
complex and indeterminate* Consider some of ihe f^trictly demographic 
consequences of the fact that migration rather than natural increase is 
the main source of the perpetuation of the indo^^amentado population. It 
is a more unstable source because historically the volume of migr^-'t .on 
has fluctuated greatly. .Because of the importance of return and circular 
migration, the distinction between gross and net migration is very signi-* 
ficant. The sex ratio has none of the predictable regularities discer- 
nible in populations dominated by natural increase. Although gaining 
both absolutely and relatively, the female reprejientation is still 
below the male. Finally, migration produces a peculiar age distribution, 
unlike the symmetrical age-^sex pyramid generated by natural increase. Of 
course, those who settle will have more '"normal" demographic patterns, 
but they still represent a minor share of the total indocumentado popula** 
tion. 

In terms of citizenship, there is no inevitable sequential passage 
from one status to the next~from Mexican residence to Indocumentado sta- 
tus to legal alien to U.S. citizen. A return to Mexico is always a 
possibility. One must also take into account whether the return is 
voluntary or involuntary r 

Social reproduction obviously is dependent upon demographic reproduc- 
tion to provide people to occupy positions in the social structure. In 
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setting forth the conditions of the social reproduction of Indocumentados 
we are confronted with much of the same complexity that was encountered 
in discussing demographic reproduction. Social reproduction must take 
into account two social structures — that in Mexican-origin communities 
and that in U.S. -destination communities. Fully developed, this could 
lead us ro consider such distinctive features of Mexican peasant com- 
munities as the fiesta system or, in the United States, the role of 
voluntary associations in integrating individuals within the community, 
all of which lie beyond the scope of this paper. We will concentrate on 
two crucial features of indocumentado social reproduction: family and 
kinship networks, and work patterns* 

Even in the period of mssive structural change that Mexico has 
experienced over the past 40 years or so, the Mexican family and kinship 
structure remains at the center of an £ndivid;xal* s existence* The 
question is to %ihat extent indocumentados are able to reproduce their 
family-kin situations in the United States. The critical distinction 
between indocumentados who come for brief periods and those who choose to 
settle is that the former need not attempt any reproduction of family or 
kin structures here because they are only transient, %rtiile the latter 
must try to constitute such .structures. A nuclear family can be formed 
in the United States or introduced from Mexico, but it is impossible for 
the full range of the kinship network to be reproduced north of the 
border. Three generational families occasionally are to be found, but 
the full reproduction of the impressive array of aunts, uncles, and 
cousins that Mexico^s high-fertility system generates is not possible. 

The real question is whether enough of the extended kin system exists 
to facilitate the incorporation of the migrants into American society. 
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The pattern of indocumentado migration to the United States displays 
similarities with internal migration within Mexico, particularly move- 
ments from villages to metropolises such as Monterrey (see Balan, 
Browning, and Jelin, 1975). We have come to recognize that migration is 
very much a social process in which people migrate to places where there 
is someone, laost often a relative, already kno%m to them* In the case of 
Austin, a number of families originated from one Tillage. A migratory 
chain was formed between it and Austin, and as a result new arrivals to 
Austin can count on assis^tance* 

What we are describing is the functioning of social networks, a con- 
cept that has become increasingly important in the incerpretation of a 
variety of behaviors in Third World countries, whether family survival 
strategies, migration, cr labor processes. Social netwotkti are a kind of 
lubricant that facilitate adjustment and adaptation and reduces personal 
stress. In the context cf indocumentado migration it should be noted 
that the successful operation of the social network is not a direct func- 
tion of Its size or complexity. To illustrate, one indocumentado family 
upon arrival may obtain all the help it needs in settling in and finding 
work from Just one family of relatives already living in the community, 
whereas another incoming family may call upon three or four families and 
compadres for assistance* 

The reproduction of labor depends upon the existence of social net- 
works, especially in finding jobs. Here we consider two other features: 
skill levels, and social relations. It is sometimes argued that indocu- 
mentados will have difficulties in reproducing their skills in the United 
States because the organization of work differs greatly from that in 
Mexico. The question becomes, How can Mexican peasants adapt themselves 
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to work in a highly industrialized society? Yet none of our indocumen- 
tado respondents mentioned any problems of this nature* Why? The capla- 
nation is that in both countries the kind of work these people are called 
upon to do is manual labor, ranging from such basic skills as wielding a 
shovel to the more advanced skills of bricklaying, carpentry, painting, 
etc. Such work is common in Mexico and is easily transferred to a work 
site in the United States* 

What about the social relations on the job? Isn't the change from 
the small-scale work situation In Mexico to the large bureaucratic struc- 
tures of the United States a major difference? Typically, indocumentados 
do not work in large-scale enterprises; when they do, it is often in 
enclave irlons which shield them from the full impact of large 

bureaucracifef * Often the patron relationship ia encountered, and if in 
the United States the patron is sometimes harsh and exploitive of the 
workers, this is also all too familiar a pattern in Mexico. In that 
country there also is little job security and few fringe benefits, aud 
the work is physically demanding and the hours long. Thus, in terms of 
skills and social relations, indocumenta^Jos find situations in the United 
States not greatly different from those in Mexico. 

FOUR FORMS OF RESOURCE ACCUMULATION 

The settlement process for indocumentados has many aspects; one 
significant feature that is important in the success, and even the very 
continuation, of the process is the ability of individuals, families, or 
households to assemble and make use of a variety of resources. The 
question is how the diversity of resources can best be addressed in an 
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analytically consistent manner • The model we choose to develop is that 
of resource accumulation.^ We first briefly identify the four forms of 
accumulation, consider their common features, and then indicate how they 
are applicable to the situation of indocumentados. 

The accumulation process is demonstrable in four forms of capital. 

!• Financial resources : either in liquid form (money) or in the 
form of salable assets (property, goods, etc.). 

2. V/ork resources : the various skills needed to execute work tasks, 
acquired in formal educiitional institutions or on-the-job 
training. Work resources as a concept has an affinity to what has 
come to be known as human resources* 

3. Social resources : the development of interpersonal bonds that not 
only facilitate overall social adjustment in a new locale, but 
also enhance the opportunities for other forms of resource accumu- 
lation. The formation and operation of social networks is central 
to social resources accumulation. 

4. Cultural resources : acquisition of Information about the com- 
munity of settlement that permits a better adaptation to it 
(growing -savvy" about where to go and how to get things done). 
In particular it Includes language acquisition (in this case, 
English) . 

There are common features of the accumulation process which are 
applicable to one degree or another to the four forms of resources: 

!• The temporal dimension . AccuTiulation takes time, since acquisi- 
tion is behavioral in nature; one must do something to acquire the 
forms of resources (e.g*, learn a trade, save money, expand a 
social network, acquire a language). 
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2, Acciimulatlon Is a two-way process > All forms of resources can be 
used up or dissipated; work skills will atrophy if not practiced; 
social networks require maintenance through interaction or they 
will fall apart; and language skills will be lost without 
practice. 

3, Portability * The forms of resources differ in how readily and 
easily they can be taken from one setting to another. Financial 
resources are the easiest, but even here the sale of land and 
housing for cash may be difficult on short notice. As already 
indicated in the discussion of social reproduction, the por- 
tability of work resources of Mexican workers is greater than 
sometimes assumed. The degree to which an individual or family 
can '*plug into** another social network will vary. In general, 
cultural resources are not easily portable, although language can 
be studied prior to the move. 

4. Transferability . In varying degrees, capital can be transferred 
from one individual to another or shared with other members of a 
family or household. As with portability, financial resources are 
most easily transferred. It is a much more complex matter with 
respect to the other three forms of resources* With time and 
effort mai^y work, social, and cultural resources can be trans- 
ferred from one person in a household to another, but there are 
often difficulties — ice., females take on male work roles, ado- 
lescents assume adult positions in social networks. It should be 
pointed out that a family oj household need not have all its mem- 
bers possess the s^me form of resources to the same degree. Thus, 
the cultural resources of a family %rill be enhanced if just one 
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member, even a child » can acquire enough English skills to act as 

an Intermediary for the others. 
In addressing the utility of resource accumulation to the circumstan- 
ces of IndocumentadoSy it Is logical to begin %rith financial resources. 
It Is axiomatic that the long Journey to destinations within the United 
States requires financial capital (resources). Even the young unattached 
male who hitches rides to the border, swims across the river on his own, 
and then walks several hundred miles to his destination, needs something 
of a stake. But the do-it-yourself approach has become increasingly 
rare, even among our young mala respondents. Now virtually everyone 
makes use of the services of a "coyote" to get across the border and to 
be delivered by motorized vehicle to the community of destination. This 
service is not cheap, the cost varying by distance from destination to 
border. In 1981, for destinations in Texas 200 to 300 miles beyond the 
border the going rate for an adult was $350, for children somewhat 
cheaper. If a family of four were to cross, this would involve a sum of 
excess of $1000, a sizable amount of money for rural Mexicans. 

The money is obtained from savings, by selling valixable assets such 
as crops, animals, or land, or by loans from relatives, friends and, more 
rarely, from moneylenders. Rarely will a coyote delay collection of his 
fee until the client has obtained a job in the United States and is able 
to pay off the debt by installments. Indocumentados also must have some 
financial resources to defray costs while they settle in and find a job. 
Fortunately, this is often not a major consideration, since they can 
count on the hospitability and help of kin and friends during this 
period . 
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The last point Introduces another resource form, social resources, 
which is very Important in the migratory process. The existence of 
social networks, basically made up of kin, explains why so many of the 
families in our Austin study come from Bejucos, a village on the border 
of the states of Mexico and Guerrero. Individuals in social networks 
provide food and shelter to the newly arrived, and are also critical for 
finding first jobs* One of the most remarkable features of the entire 
indocumentado story is the rapidity and relative ease by which indocumen- 
tados get jobs, generally vlthin a few days of arrival. This is made 
possible by the fact that the social networks provide up-to-date and 
reliable inforxoation on the existence of jobs that can be filled by 
indocumentados* As the latter gain experience in the community and 
expand their cultural resources, they customarily expand their social 
networks beyond those of kin, thus providing themselves with options that 
were not available upon first arrival. 

Work resources have their o%m characteristics and logic. As noted ^ 
most jobs available to indocumentados rarely demand skills not already 
acquired on the job in Mexico, even in "traditional" agrarian com- 
munities. Such jobs do not require schooling or formal training, and the 
work resources are quite portable. Some indocumentados have utilized 
migration within Mexico to acquire work resources that have enabled them 
to get well-paying positions in the United States. One man, for example, 
moved from Bejucos to Mexico City, where he received training as a cook 
in a restaurant. Upon migrating to the United States, he was able to 
translate this experience into a high-paying position (now $1300 a month) 
in a restaurant specializing in Mexican food. He has complete authority 
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in the kitchen, hiring a six-man staff (all indocumentados), buying the 
foodstuffs, and organizing the kitchen routine. 

Cultural resources are very largely acquired on the U.S. side of the 
border. Over time one learns a variety of things — where to get a certain 
product or service, techniques useful in approaching various local 
bureaucracies such as hospitals and schools—which make life easier. 
Most adult indocumentados do riot learn English in any systematic fashion, 
but acquire a minimal basic vocabulary of 100 words or less and key phra- 
ses enabling them to perform adequately on the job and in routine 
shopping situations* This is not really becoming literate, for it does 
not enable indocumentados to deal wit:h the written word, and their mini- 
mal vocabulary often actually inhibits them from making the sustained 
effort necessary to become literate. Nonetheless, it provides the rudi- 
mentary communicative skills necessary to move about in American society. 

All four forms of resources can be used up as well as accumulated. 
Since the main motivation in coming to the United States is financial, 
indocumentados sometimes are able, by working long hours, tc acquire a 
fairly sizable nest egg. But as illegal aliens they must be prepared for 
an unforeseeable sharp drop in their financial assets. They or other 
members of their family may be apprehended and sent back to Mexico; they 
often return quickly, but getting back entails cocits. Also, as part of 
their social network, they may be called upon to help others meet the 
costs associated with apprehension. Both kinds of calls may come at any 
time. For example, one indocumentado for months had been planning a trip 
back to his village of origin but unexpectedly had to help out a member 
of his social network and thus depleted his financial reserves to the 
point that he was forced to cancel the trip. Those desiring to regu- 
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larize their status by becoming legal aliens xnust pay attorney fees and 
other costs running to thousands of dollars • 

Work resources may atrophy if skills acquired in Mexico are not uti- 
lized. If one were a carpenter or bricklayer in Mexico but a dishwasher 
in the United States, the pay level may be higher but skills may 
deteriorate. Social resources also may be lost if the social networks 
are not actively maintained through continued interaction and the 
recruitment of new members to replace those who leave. 

A number of criticisms have been raised regarding the resource 
accumulation model suggested here. Robert Bach, discussant of the first 
version of the paper, was xinhappy with our practice of "calling 
everything capital — it homogenizes by definition rather than analysis the 
social relationships in which each activity develops." Our switch of 
terms from capital to resources doubtless would not stay his criticism. 
We acknowledge that the concept can be abused by overextension, but our 
intent is to formulate concepts to help account for the conditions that 
do or do not lead to the incorporation of the individual, family, or 
household into American society. All that we wish to suggest by 
"incorporation" is simply this: to the degree that individuals and fami- 
lies or households can accumulate the four kinds of resources, the more 
successful they will be in providing themselves a reasonably secure 
existence in the United States. 

We believe that it is helpful from an analytic standpoint to use one 
noun, resources, to depict various forms of accumulation, but homogeniza- 
tion is far from our intent. Contrary to our initial formulation, we 
believe that financial, work, social, and cultural resources differ suf- 
ficiently so that it makes little sense to seek a common metric that 
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could be used to develop an overall resource accumulation scale. Rather, 
we wish to emphasize that there Is a strong Interactive relationship 
among the four resources and that a strictly additive model would be 
Inappropriate. 

THE CHICANO-INDOCUMENTADO SEPARATION MODEL 

The third model we wish to present Is one that on the face of It may 
appear to be unnecessary. It Is often assumed that the absorption of 
lndor.umentados into the host community of Chlcanos presents few problems 
for either group — since they share a common heritage, language, religion, 
cuisine, etc., Indocumentados simply become additions to the Chicano 
population. Some writers use the terms Chicano and Mexican 
Interchangeably in their analyses. And as a recent study of Chicano 
cultural identity and the ability of Chlcanos to maintain cultural 
integrity in the face of the dominant Anglo culture concludes, "as long as 
there is substantial immigration from Mexico, the Chicano cultural base 
will be continuously reinforced" (Bowman, 1981, p. 51). 

We must confess that the members of the Texas Indocumentado Study 
essentially took a similar position at the beginning of the investigation 
some years ago. Our experience has led us to take quite a different 
stance. Rather than assume an automatic entry of Mexican immigrants into 
the Chicano population, we see the indocumentado-Chicano relation as a 
complex phenomenon. Indeed, it is possible to take the position that the 
development of a distinctive Chicano culture is inhibited rather than 
facilitated by the Immigration of Mexicans and the Importation of things 
Mexican. 
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While historical accounts of the Chicano ethnic group usually recount 
the importance of early Mexican immigration for the demographic expansion 
of the Chicano people, they do not focus on the ways by Which Mexicans 
"become- Chicanos. The dynamics of incorporation are largely ignored. 
Our position is that the relationship of indocumentados and Chicanos can- 
not be assumed to consist of an inevitable incorporation of the latter by 
the former. Consequently, the relationship must be stjibjected to a more 
elaborate and explicit theoretical exploration. We attempt this by the 
conccjtual development of a ^separation" model for indocumentados and 
Chicanos along three dimensions* 

The Separation Model 

In the model, "separation" refers to a distance between groups. In 
its most simple form we have Group X — Group Y. This says only that, what' 
ever the metric of tneasurement , a certain separation exists » not whether 
the sepf.ration is increasing or decreasing over time. Let us emphasize 
that separation does not imply active hostility, simply that there is not 
much social interaction. 

The formulation also makes no allowance for the internal differen- 
tiation cf the groups. There are a number of ways such differentiation 
could be recognized; we shall deal with only one, social stratification, 
and that only in a simple distinction between higher and lower strata. 
Graphically, we delineate this as follows: 
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Group X 




Group^ Y 



upper strata 



upper strata 



lower strata 



lower strata 



The interaction of the above is that there is a separation between Group 
X and Group Y, and that the separation is greatest between the upper 
strata of: both groups* 

Applying this general mcdel to the situation of Chicanos and indocu- 
mentados we find that» especially in the lant few decades, there has been 
a considerable differentiation by social stratification among the Chicano 
population, meaning an increasing representation in the upper as well as 
the lower strata » In contrast, the indocumentado population still is 
very heavily concentrated in the lower strata* True, there is some dif- 
ferentiation, and the settlement process is likely to increase it over 
time, but there are practically no professional or semiprofessional 
indocumentados, so the stratification differences as such are narrow. 

However, we believe that there is an important differentiation among 
indocumentados depending on whether they \yeTe v^:»ral or urban residents in 
i^exico. The latter is likely to be associated with somewhat higher edu- 
cational levels and more sophistication in dealing with urban conditions 
(a respondent fresh from rural Mexico expressed his discomfort in living 
in Austin by saying there were too many -fences**) and often more varied 
work experience. The dimensions of intergroup separation between indocu- 
mentados and Chicanos we address are: (1) on the job, (2) associational 
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(interpersonal relations, mainly outside of the work context), and (3) 
cultural (ranging from linguistic style to musical pref erenc-is) • 

Work Separation 

Briefly, what is covered here is not the extent of informal interper- 
sonal contacts on the job between Chicanos and indocumentados (this is 
covered by the associational category) but the features of the technical 
division of labor and the social division of labor The technical 
divison of labor simply specifies what concrete work tasks are required 
of individuals. More so than Chicanos, indocumentados have work tasks 
that do not require much contact with others. They seldom are put in 
positions that require interaction with customers or clients where 
English is used. Even %d.thin plants or firms where contact with the 
public is not a consideration, they often do tasks that can be done • 
without much verbal comir.unication. (Indeed, one way of identifying a 
low-status job is to note that it doesn't require naich communication; 
digging ditches, washing dishes, cleaning hotel rooms, and simple 
assembly line operations can be performed with minimal English or 
Spanish. ) 

The social division of labor concerns which ethnic groups occupy what 
positions in the labor hierarchy. Qf the three dimensions in our 
separation framework, we hypothesize work separation to be the condition 
of least apartness between indocumentados axid Chicanos> especially the 
lower-working-class segment of the Chicano ethnic group. These Chicanos 
and indocumentados have similar labor characteristics. Both are situated 
in the inferior sector of the labor market. Their employment is charac- 
terized by heavy, dirty (and at times dangerous) work. Irregular work 
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schedules, and low wages. The greatest degree of work separation W:* 
hypothesize between the two groups Is that between Indocumentados and 
upper-class Chlcanos« This difference Is between Indocumentados who work 
predominantly as manual laborers and Chlcanos In professional and mana- 



Assoclatlonal Separation 

The condition of assoclatlonal separation refers to the absence of 
Interpersonal relations between members of different groups. For 
example, If members of one group Interact frequently with members of a 
second group by developing many enduring friendships and Intermarrying 
frequently, then the separation between these two groups can be described 
as minimal. However, If there Is little association, and then usually 
only in secondary impersonal relationships, the assoclatlonal separation 
is extensive. Using this concept, we hypothesize that there is some 
separation between indocumentados and all social-class se^jments of the 
Chicano population. Unlike the condition of work separation, we hypothe- 
size that there is a somewhat greater assoclatlonal separation between 
indocumentados and lover-working-class Chlcanos. ^o key factors contri- 
buting to this separation are mrking conditions— most indocumentados 
work ti:^clusively %rith other indocumentados — and the development of endo- 
gamous social networks among indocumentados. Clearly, these two factors 
are related* However, the analytical value of considering them separa- 
tely is that they may result from different circumstances. On the one 
hand, the condition of all-indocumentado work forces, which precludes or 
at least greatly reduces indocumentado-Chicano interaction, may be due to 
the deliberate hiring practices of employers. On the other hand, the 
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development of exclusively endogamous social networks among indocumen- 
tados, which needless to say also restricts Chicano-indocumentado rela- 
tions, may be a consequence of indocumentados trying to maximize wi thin- 
group resources for adaptation. This particular within-group adaptive 
strategy doubtless is related to the fact that the community is a rela- 
tively new destination for indocumentados. Thus, to the extent (which we 
believe is considerable) that these two factors contribute to asso- 
ciational separation, one is due to a condition that is exogamous to both 
indocumentado and Chicano workers (employer preference) and the other is 
due to an adaptation strategy. 

Two other factors conducive to associational separation are the resi- 
dential segregation of indocumentados and, to some extent, the mutual 
ingroup and outgroup perceptions of Chicanos and indocumentados • Of 
course, the associational separation between indocumentados and the 
upper-strata segment of the Chicano ethnic group consists basically of 
the social distEnce that results from differences in social status. 
Hence indocumentados and lower-strata Chicanos may be seen as having 
greater associational separation from upper-strata Chicanos than from 
each other. While in acme Instances upper-strata Chicanos may associate 
with lower-strata Chicanos (e«g*, in a political campaign), the 
occurrence of this association with the politically powerless indocumen- 
tado group is even more infrequent. The only significant interactions 
that project between indocumentado and upper-strata Chicanos are 
employer-employee relationships and occasionally agency-client rela- 
tionships. 
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Cultural Separation 

By "cultural separation" we mean the difference between groups in 
terms of ways of behaving. The term thus refers to distance among groups 
due to differences in, for example, language patterns, cuioine, folkways, 
and musical preference. We hypothesize that cultural separation exists 
between indocumentados and Chicanos. 

Among the most evident cultural differences between Chicanos and 
indocumentados are the following. In contrast to the indocumentados' 
almost exclusive reliance upon Spanish, Chicanos have developed a 
linguistic style that differs in pronunciation, grammatical construc- 
tions, and vocabulary from Mexican Spanish. But Chicanos often speak a 
combination of Spanish and English, switching from one language to 
another in the course of a conversation. (A number of Chlcano writers 
deliberately have incorporated this feature in developing a distinctive 
style.) 

Differences in cuisine are also evident. While the iudocumentado's 
meal preparation may be affected by income and the availability of ingre- 
dients common in Mexico, it is clear that there are basic differences • 
For example, there are indocximentado preferences for corn tortillas, 
sopas, and traditional Mexican dishes that contrast with the Chicano pre- 
ferences for flour tortillas, coffee, traditional barrio dishes, and 
fast-food meals. Of course, Indocumentados and Chicanos do share food 
preferences (e«g., menudo, and the staples of corn, rice» and beans) but 
the dissimilaritias are important* 

Another significant cultural difference between indocumentados and 
Chicanos exists in testes for music. The general preference of indocu- 
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mentados for purely Mexican music (a preference which has not gone unno- 
ticed by Chicano entrepreneurs in the music industry) contrasts sharply 
with the Chicanos' wide-ranging preferences of Mexican, rock, and 
country-western music. Even %rithin the Mexican music domain there is 
some difference between the two groups: music based on tropical forms is 
popular among many indocumentados; the Chicano preference is more for 
boleros, rancheras, and Chicano country, played in a distinctive Chicano 
style* 

Obviously there is some interrelation between the three conditions of 
separation. The most evident interrelation is between associational 
separation and cultural separation. To the extent that indocumentado 
social events (dances, festival gatherings, etc.) are based entirely on 
traditional Mexican practices, present levels of associational separation 
will continue to exist. In Austin this relationship is well illustrated 
by a certain popular dance hall that is often patronised by close to a 
thousand indocumentados on Friday nights and by an equal number of 
Chicanos on Saturday nights. Each group has its own preferred musical 
performers (Mexican groups brought over from Mexico for indocufflentado;3» 
and generally local and state Chicano groups for Chicano audiences). Tne 
consequence is that no more than 5Z of the patrons on Friday nights are 
Chicanos; about the same percentage of the patrons on Saturday nights are 
indocumentados . 

The importation of Mexican musicians raises an Important point that 
can only be briefly addressed in this paper. Much has been written about 
the Americanization of Mexico through the penetration of U.S. mass 
culture in the media south of the border. Less appreciated is the strong 
penetration of Mexican cultural products in the United States, especially 
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in the Southwest, directed mainly at a Chicano audience. Mexican musi- 
cians appear in person and on records, Mexican laovies are regularly 
screened, and Spanish- language television stations rely heavily upon 
Mexican programs. In short, Mexican capital (often in joint venture with 
local Chicano businessmen) has been quite successful in tapping large and 
growing iparkets in the United States. This puts the Chicano at come 
disadvantage. Their musical groups do not regularly tour Mexico; tl..re 
are few Chicano movies, or television programs, aside from some local 
talk shows. In short, Chic*;no production networks are no match for those 
of Mexican capitalists. (In distribution there is frequently a com- 
bination of Mexican and. Chicano capital.) One hardly can expect a 
distinctive Chicano culture to flourish amid this competition. 

The pervasiveness of the Chicano-indocumentado separation is perhaps 
best demonstrated in the barrio setting. In this environment. Where 
Chicanos and indocumentados often live in close proximity, social 
interaction largely occurs %#ithin and not between the two groups. As in 
work situations, even if Chicanos are in close proximity, associational 
contacts of indocumentados are %rith other indocumentados. On ceremonial 
occasions (e.g., baptisms, birthdays) most if not all of the invited 
guests will be indocumentados. Even the indocumentadc children are 
characterized by a state of separation from Chicano children. While the 
wwo groups of children may interact at school, once they go home there is 
separation. Let us repeat the point made earlier: separation does not 
imply active hostility, simply that there is little social interaction. 
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Indocumentado Enclaves * 

It is our \dew that the conditions of separation we have briefly 
described constitute a state of enclave existence, for indocumentados*.^^ 
To the extent that the barrio existence of Chicanos represents an enclave 
within the larger Anglo society, indocumentados live in enclaves within 
enclaves. To a degree that we would not have thought possible prior to 
undertaking our investigation, the. social and cultural perimeters of 
indocumentado interaction contain the indocumentado population alone. 
Although most indocumentados live in Chicano barrios, they may be charac- 
terized as in, but not of, the barrio, sticking pretty much to them- 
selves. Even in work, an activity that requires a daily detachment from 
the household, indocumentados maintain associational enclaves that limit 
their contacts with other ethnic groups, including Qiicanoa. 

Historically, we do not believe that this enclave pattern was charac- 
teristic of indocumentados; we view this condition as a recent phenome- 
non. Early in this century, say 1300 to 1910, there was probably very 
little cultural distinction between Mexicans living on both sides of the 
border. All were mexicanos sharing pretty much a common cultura mexi- 
cana. The term "Chicano" was not known at that time. From the perspec- 
tive of the larger Anglo society, we can depict that early common culture 
condition as follows: 
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1900-1910 
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A 



In this representation all social distances between Anglos and Chicanos 
are greater than any social distance between (and within) Mexlcanos and 
Chicanos. The separation C'-A' Is used to Indicate the beginnings of 
association between upper-strata Chicanos (though few In number) and 
Anglo-Americans, such as through Intermarriage. Separation C-A Is tised 
to describe the castelike separation that existed between the lower- 
working-class segments of the Anglo and Chlcano populations. Clearly, It 
Is safe to as'^ume that In this early period. In which there was little 
difference In Mexican culture on both sides of the border, Mexican 
Immigrants easily Integrated with the Chlcano subculture. 

There are three reasons why there ms so little differentiation be- 
tween Mexlcanos and Chicanos at that time. Flrs^, passage back and forth 
across the border was a casual matter, so the legality Issue which demar-* 
cates Indocumentados from legal aliens and U.S. -born Chicanos was not as 
prominent as It Is today. Second, the socioeconomic level of both groups 
was much the 8ame~very low. There was, except for the very few Spanish- 
origin elite groups throughout the Southwest, very little socioeconomic 
differentiation. Third, the development of a really distinctive Chlcano 
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culture had barely begun • It is important to emphasize how recent is the 
development of Chicano culture, as distinguished from Mexican culture. 

Today, we believe the situation to be quite different. As our model 
has tried to make clear, there exists a significant separation between 
Chicanos and Mexican immigrants, of whom the great majority are indocu- 
mentados» From the perspective of the larger U.S. society, we view the 
social separation as follows: 



1980 
M' C A* 
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Partly as a consequence of increased adaptation to the larger society and 
partly as a consequence of cultural development resulting from minority 
status (i.e., exclusion from full participation and power in the larger 
society), Chicano culture has evolved with a degree of uniqueness. This 
cultural development, we believa, reduces the ease of absorption of 
indocumentados into the Cliicano athnic group. 

The matter should be viewed within the context of the relative size 
of the two populations. This is not the place to take up the troublesome 
problem of estimating the size o2 the indocumentado population, but 
simply for the sake of argument let us assume that the current size of 
the Chicano population is about eight million and that of the indocumen- 
tado population is in the neighborhood of two lulllion. The ratio is four 
to one; our point simply is to demonstrate that both are large popula- 
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tions and the effects of one upon the other is considerable. Because of 
the concentration of indocumentados in the adult age range their impact 
is greater than the numbers alone would suggest. 

In concluding our discussion of the separation model, we wish to 
emphasize that these relations will not remain unchanging. The magnitude 
of indocumentado flows may rise or fall, the economic conditions and 
their fluctuations in Mexico and the United States will affect both 
groups, and the political climate will have an independent impact. 
Without doubt, the way in which the U.S. government deals (or fails to 
deal) with the issue of indocumentado migration will influence the 
separation of Chicanos and indocumentados. If the direction is to a large 
extent in the form of a narrow, bracero labor-recruitment program 
limiting entries to a short term and actively discouraging the settlement 
process, this would maximize the enclave pattern in which there would be 
limited contacts between Chicanos and Indocumentados. Should the govern- 
ment acknowledge the presence of the settlement group and provide them 
with some, if not all, of the benefits of citizenship, this may bring 
Chicanos and indocumentados closer together as the latter become more 
involved In American society. 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE THREE MODELS FOR THE ANALYSIS OF INDC .^TADO LABOR 

Much of this paper has been devoted to elaboration of thrcu models. 
Before addressing the matter of their utility for the analysis of work, 
let us recall why the models were introduced in the first place. 
Fundamentally, their formulation was in response to the shift from a con- 
sideration of indocumentado migration as one of short-term, return mlgra- 
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tion of young unattached males to that of migration as a settlement pro- 
cess involving family formation and family reconstruction. This change 
represents a basic transformation, affecting virtually every aspect of 
migrants* lives* \ 

Although the three models have been considered separately, there are 
a number of themes that are common to all* Time is of central impor- 
tance, whether taken as historical time or as in points marking events in 
the individual and family life cycles. . Time is also related to another 
omnipresent theme, the legal status of the migrants, whose behavior is 
conditioned by their present (and prospective) legal status. Social net- 
works, though identified as the major feature of social accumulation, 
have an importance that transcends a location in one particular model. 

This point can be generalized. Our three models are not intended to 
be considered as discrete but as complementary. There are interfaces and 
interrelationships at many points, not all of %<hich we identified. The 
reproduction model, as has been noted, is the most inclusive of the 
three. Resource accumulation operates on the more restricted levels of 
individuals and families. (One could consider the forms of resource 
accumulation of entire populations, e.g., ethnic groups, but this may 
stretch the meaning of accumulation too much.) The separation model 
addresses the relationships he ^en n?o or more groups on a ^i<^± 
level and, to a degree not deveiupei /n this paper, leads to a con- 
sideration of the place of indocumentados %rithin American society as a 
whole. But none of the models is intended to be used exclusively on just 
one level of analysis. 
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The Nexus of Family or Household and Work 

It Is logical to begin the discussion of the Implications of the 
models for the labor process with a consideration of the family or house- 
hold, for nothing serves to identify the settlement process more sharply 
than that of the family as contrasted with the unattached migrant. An 
individual here for only a short time can engage in all kinds of 
"unnatural" behavior (e.g., working 70 or more hours a week, sharing a 
room %rith two or three migrants, saving and sending home one-half or inor<i 
of income). This is possible because the time horizon is short, obliga- 
tions in the United States are few, goals are limited — to earn as much 
money as possible in a short time. 

A family changes all this, whether intended or not. The settlement 
process requires a different set of strategies that must be put into 
motion. Paradoxically, the family may serve to increase the ability of 
its members to sustain themselves %7hile at the same time increasing their 
vulnerability. The advantage is that several members may contribute to 
family income and rhe performance of household tasks %?hile the vulner- 
ability is increased because the needs and requirements of families 
become more diversified and difficult to satisfy. 

Indocumentado families mist develop their strategies under a number 
of unfavorable; o^'-.^itions. Firat, by not having legal status they are 
not eligible in large measure for the range of welfare services available 
to poor families in the United States. None of our indocumentado fami- 
lies lives in public housing; none has unemployment compensation, and few 
have regular access to food stamps. Second, most of the families have 
been rather recently formed; and the children are therefore mostly still 
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too young to contribute to family Income* This means these families are 
at the most vulnerable stage of the family life cycle when child costs 
(hospital delivery, Infant Illnesses, etc.) are often high. Third, as 
has been repeatedly mentioned, Indocumentados have low-paying jobs 
characterized by Instability of employment and by wide swings In hours of 
work* 

How do Indocumentado families strive to overcome their disadvantaged 
situations? Basically, by trying to maximize the contributors to house- 
hold Income and the fulfillment of household maintenance chores* This 
effort takes several forms* In terms of housing, only a small fraction 
of our families live in households limited to the nuclear family* Most 
lived with related or nonrelated Individuals, and there are a number of 
multiple-family households* Some of the latter ore a result of newly 
arrived migrants who moved in with relatives. In these cases it is made 
clear that after a short settling-in period (a couple of weeks) the 
recently arrived indocumentados are expected to contribute to the finan- 
cial maintenance of the household* Even close relatives who are invited 
to come are expected to do their share* 

A second way to maximize household income is to ignore the Mexican 
norm that a mother with children should not work outside the home. Among 
our families, the woman whp did not work was the rarity* Not surprising, 
many indocumentado women had very full "double days; - working full time 
and at home assuming the major responsibility for child care, food pre- 
paration, and household chores, including shopping* (The fathers after 
work helped around the house and with the shopping, but did little 
cooking or child care*) | 
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A third way is the utilization of the labor of children. If the 
family is fortunate enough to have teen-age children, some of the 
children are encouraged to enter the labor force full time, simply 
skipping school. (Other families, however, believe their children, even 
the older ones, must have schooling if they are to have any success in 
American society, so they forego the income these children could 
contribute.) Even yoi 3 children, especially girls, are given major 
responsibility for the care of infants and younger children wtiile the 
mother is at work. In those instances where such labor is not available 
or the older children are in school, the parents pay neighbors (sometimes 
Chicana women) to look after the children. Household chores and prepara- 
tion of meals are often assigned to the older children. 

The fourth strategy adopted by families is to take in boarders 
(unrelated and related individuals). This is often characteristic of 
families w^iere the father has a Job (e.g*, construction) that provides 
widely fluctuating income. The logic here is that rents paid by two or 
three boarders serve to guarantee that the monthly rent could be met even 
in times of bad weather or slack work %^en the head of household earns 
little. However, there are some cases in which the father has a rela'* 
tively secure and good income and the family still takes in boarders • 
This is an instance of t-fforts to maximize financial accumulation. 

One consequence of these strategies is a high degree of household 
compositional instability and turnover. The core nuclear family may lose 
its boarders or relatives, and sometimes the joint-family households 
split up. Members ''ly ret\irn to Mexico for some months or even per- 
manently, while others move to another part of the country. Newly 
arrived indocumentados leave to set up their own households. Obviously, 
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this turnover Introduces considerable uncertainty. 
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In one instance the 



head of household controlled the incomes of six adult cotiCributors and 
was able to inake payments on two pickup trucks and sevsral major house- 
hold appliances. Within a year, however, household turnover had reduced 
the contributors to two, and the man was in severe financial straits • 

The practice of turnover and the accompanying moves from one resi- 
dence to another may appear to entail substantial costa in making depo- 
sits on apartments or housing and for utilities • The common practice is 
for tha current residents to pay under the name of the first indocumen- 
tado who occupied tUe residence. The one exception is phones. 
Indocumantados often keep in contact with relatives in Mexico by phone 
and in doing so run up substantial bills. No one wants to get stuck with 
large, unpaid bills, so each family must establish service under its own 
name. 

In linking work and the family or household, it is the resource accu- 
mulation model that has the greatest salience. It shows how the various 
members of the family or household can be mobilized nou only for multiple 
contributions to financial capital, but also how social and cultural cap- 
ital accumulations can be useful in financial and work accumulation. 

Employer Benefits of Indocumented Labor 

Employers are virtually unanimous in categorizing indocumentados as 
good workers, and they often compare them very favorably %rith native 
workers, especially Chicanos. This should come as no surprise because 
indocumentados, if for no other reason than ^their illegal status, are 
quite tractable workers, and are very responsive to their employers' 
desires. We will set forth the five ways in which cmpl'^yerc benefit from 
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indocuraentado labor and then ask whether the settlement process has any 
Impact on these characteristics. 

1. Speeded-up work pace . The benefit is greater output and therefore 
higher productivity. In addition to an increased pace, indocumentados 
are not always provided the rest periods that other workers receive, and 
this too increases output • 

2. Hiring at one level and then requiring indocumentados to do 
higher-level work at no increase in pay . After a short period of on-the- 
job training, the indocumentado may be required to do a higher-skill 
task. Illustrations are in restaurants, wliere dishwashers are made to 
work as assistant cooks, and in factories, where machine operators have 
to work as repairmen when the machines break down. 

3. Erratic work schedules . Employers expect indocumentados to be on 
call v^henever needed and to work overtime. In a landscaping company 
indocumentados worked up to 77 hours per week, but were not paid for 
overtime hours. A produce-packing company required workers to be on call 
at any time of the day or night when the produce arrived. Those %iho did 
not show were suspended for several days. In a tortilleria where the 
antiquated machinery frequently broke do%m, workers were not paid while 
they waited for the machines to be repaired. 

4. Hard and dangerous wrking conditions . Employers skimp on invest- 
ments that would provide for more pleasant and safer working conditions • 
For example, in ^veral food-preparation businesses, workers had to labor 
in hot <ind poorly ventilated areas %fhere not even fans were provided. A 
cement precasting fabricator had indocumentados loading large cement 
columns onto trailers. Not provided with gloves or steel-* toe shoes, they 
experienced broken toes and fingers* 
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5 > Low wage costs . This is more complex thaii simply whether the 
employer pays the minimum wage. The majority, but not all, do so. For 
example, the employer of an indocumentado four-man painting crew had them 
on the job from seven in the morning till eight in the evening, six days 
a week, and paid each worker just $20 a day. In restaurants, workers 
were charged for meals they had no time to eat. The practice of making 
deductions for services not received is not uncommon. Thus, even though 
many employers pay minimum wages, their labor costs still are substan- 
tially below that paid to native labor because they do not pay overtime 
or various fringe benefits (e.g., insurance, retirement). In addition, 
indocumentados are often kept at minimum wage levels for long periods. 
One national manufacturing corporation maintained indocumentados at the 
minimum wage for the first year and a half of employment. The few who 
earned $4 or more an hour usually had supervisory or semisupervisory 
responsibilities or had "proven" themselves over several years. 

It is no wonder that employers declare themselves happy to have undo- 
cumented workers, but it is the temporary migrant who is the most trac- 
table. Those who have more experience and are in the United States as 
part of a settlement process sooner or later question and sometimes 
resist such work practices. The change is partly a matter of cultural 
resource accumulation, as they learn how native workers are treated, and 
partly a matter of unwillingness to accept poor conditions over an inde- 
finite period of time, in contrast to the short periods characteristic of 
return and circular migrants. Thus we find that over time indocumentados 
did come to resist a speeded-up work pace, taking on higher skill tasks 
at the sama pay, or holding jobs with greater responsibilities without 
higher pay. They also become more unwilling to completely subordinate 
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their non-Work life to the demands of employers for erratic work sche- 
dules and long hours* They are %rilling to complain directly to cvners or 
supervisors about poor or dangerous work conditions • They can bring 
themselves to petition individually or collectively for pay raises* 

These efforts to assert themselves are not often successful* Many 
employers continue to operate on the assumption that there is an unlim- 
ited supply of indocumentado labor* If workers complain or resist, then 
it is simply a matter of getting rid of them and hiring others. And 
employers can always threaten to turn them in to the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to keep them in line* 

Still, we believe that to the extent the "settlers'* represent an 
increasing proportion of the total Indocximentado population, the greater 
the likelihood that indocumentado workers will assert themselves and will 
be less tractable to employer control* 

Work and Other Forms of Indocumentado Social Mobility 

Discussion of the prospects for social fflobility among Indocumentados 
can begin by reference to the enclave existence of the great majority of 
them and how this is related to Jobs. 

Wh^r indocumentados are hired they can be considered either as indi- 
viduals or ap members of a social group. The distinction is as follows* 

As individuals , indocumentados are a numerical minority in the firm 
and they are individually incorporated with various work crews* They are 
hired as individuals, and employers do not systematically extract bene- 
fits from them on the basis of their illegal atatus* 

As members of a social group , indocumentados make up the majority of 
the work force, or at least their %^rk crews are made up entirely of 
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Indocumentados • Employers consider them as a distinct social group and 
often will try to extract benefits from them because of such an 
identification. 

It might be assumed that wherever possible indocumentados %rf.ll seek 
to be hired on an individual rather than a group basis, for it would be 
to their advantage to be considered just like other workers. But this is 
not generally the case. Indocumentados tend to form homogeneous work 
groups. Why? We believe part of the answer is to be found in the 
separation model in which indocumentados represent an enclave within an 
enclave. Associated with it is the social network that is part of social 
resources. Most indocumentado immigrants to a community make use of the 
social network linking this community to the one of origin in Mexico. 
This pattern has a decisive impact on how they find jobs. In effect, 
indocumentados recniit other indocumentados, thus increasing the homoge- 
neity of the work group. This may occur independently of whether 
employers make deliberate efforts to hire indocumentados, but often the 
two practices are complementary. Our evidence indicates clearly that 
indocumentados will strive for homogeneity within the %rork group, as is 
indicated by the case in which an employer hired a Chicano and put him 
into a work crew of six indocumentados. He did not last long, for the 
hostility and lack of cooperation of the others forced him out. Thus, we 
believe that the in-group character of much of indocximentado employment 
serves to inhibit job mobility. Interestingly enough, while this pattern 
was found both in Austin and in San Antonio, it was the latter that had a 
higher rate of individual placement than had Austin. Perhaps the very 
fact of the much larger proportional representation of Chicanos made it 
easier for indocumentados to blend in on an individual basis. 
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As has already been suggested, there is not much occupational or Job 
mobility among IndocumentadoSi either in Austin or San Antonio* Women 
are almost completely In low-status » dead-'end Jobs that have very 
restricted opportunities for moving up to a higher status position. 
There is more variation among the men. Two, in fact, had obtained 
responsible and well-paying positions as chefs in restaurants special- 
izing in Mexican food, but they were truly exceptional. Most men start 
at the minimum wage and they must wait months for nickel and dime wage 
increases up to about $3.75 an hour. The few iadocumentados earning 
$4.00 an hour or more had either the seniority of three or more years 
experience or had taken on supervisory responsibilities, generally of ein 
informal designation. 

Among indocumentados, it is not occupational or Job mobility that 
serves to differentiate them. Status changes come mainly by financial 
accumulation in the form of property. For example, the ability to buy a 
car gives indocumentados a higher status because it shows that they have 
control over an Important part of their existence—transportation. A 
late model can heighten one's status by advertising the owner as finan- 
cially resourceful* Those without cars spoke of those with them as 
having to "^struggle less*** 

Possessing a car confers distinction upon the family as well as the 
individual, but even more of a status symbol signifying that the family 
is ''making it" is the conversion of rented houses or apartments into 
"homes." (Two or three indocumentado families are buying their own 
homes, but this is not a realistic consideration for the typical family.) 
This transformation consists of getting enough financial security so that 
boarders are no longer needed. Houeehold improvements are introduced— 
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buying furniture, putting down floor coverings, getting new curtains, 
adding household appliances • Indocumentado wives are especially con- 
cerned with improving their homes and they will explicitly compare their 
house furnishings with those of other indocumentado families • 

Other than following the changes in the material possessions of 
indocumentado families, the members of this group did not engage in much 
discussion of social mobility. Probably the reluctance to do so was 
related to the recognition that the chances for any really significant 
social mobility depended upon something not directly linked to one's work 
skills or one's skills in household management. This factor is one's 
legal status. Several respondents reported that they believed they could 
not effectively improve their employment situations until they had 
acquired the proper legal status. They said that they knew this, as did 
their employer. 

It is for this reason that indocumentado families follow closely the 
efforts of the national government to formulate a national policy con- 
cerning indocumentados. Obviously, those now in the settlement process 
would welcome the opportunity to acquire legal status quickly and 
cheaply. Paying a lawyer to guide one's case through the long and con- 
voluted legal process costs thou??ands of dollars, with no guarantee that 
the petition will be successful. Even though it is a major drain on 
their financial resource accumulation, families are willing to take the 
risk because so much hinges on legal status. 

There is one way to promote social mobility that also enhances one's 
prospects for obtaining legal status. Unfortunately, its rewards entail 
a considerable delay. Throughout the world one of the incentives for 
undertaking rural to urban migration and international migration is not 
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the prospect of intragenerational mobility but rather intergenerational 
mobility. In other wrds, many indocumentados are realistic enough to 
know that their own prospects for job mobility are very low but they are 
much more optimistic that their children will do vj^ll. And if the 
children are born here they automatically have rights to citizenship, 
which provides preferential consideration in getting the parent's legal 
status changed. 

In conversations, indocumentados make it clear that they expect their 
children to have better economic opportunities than their own. This 
viewpoint is reflected through two independent but related factors. The 
first is that their children will be better "preparado." That is, their 
children's work resources (skills) will be superior (generally stated as 
"knowing how to do other jobs'*). There is a somewhat vaguely expressed 
notion that the United States is a more open and resourceful society than 
is Mexico, and therefore the "opportunity structures" available to their 
children are more diversified and richer. 

The first reason is linked to the second and is in an important sense 
dependent upon it. The principal mechanism by which their children may 
obtain better jobs is through education. But education has a meaning 
special to indocumentados: it is the ability to handle English in its 
spoken and %rritten forms. Independent of any vocational skills acquired, 
becoming competent in English will permit their children to open doors 
that will always remain closed to them. So indocumentado parents tend 
to be quite fositive and supportive in seeing that their children enter 
and stay in school. (An indication of the commitment on the part of 
these parents is that enrolling their children in schools potentially 
makes them more exposed to the risk of apprehension.) For the parents. 
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the full payoff will be some time in the future, but even quite young 
children who know English can be valuable intermediaries between their 
parents and Anglo society. 
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NOTES 

^Let lis Inmedlately set forth our own preferences for labels to be 
attached to the populations we will review. Our choices are Indocumen- 
tados (shorter and more descriptively correct than the English term 
•'undocumented workers," not all of whom are workers); Chicanos 
(admittedly not the choice of all Mexican-descent citizens of the United 
States, but it too is less clnmey than the English "Mexican Americans"); 
and mexicanos (to denote all those born in Mexico but resident in the 
United States). 

^This paper is not intended as a suxrvey of the growing literature. 
See, for example, Corwin (1978), Cornelius (1978) and Select Commission 
on Immigration and Refugee Policy (1981). As a point of reference for 
the Chicano population, see Tienda (1981). 

^Still the most frequently cited study based on this approach is 
North and Houston (1976). 

recent effort to provide the "big picture" of international migra- 
tion on a global basis is Portes (1981). 

^The work of Castles and Kosack (1973) is a formidable attempt to 
analyze international migratory labor in Western Europe utilizing the two 
approaches* 

^We report the city rather than the metropolitan area populations 
because indocumentados tend to congregate in the inner cities, %^ere we 
concentrated our investigations. 

^A good description of this labor recruitment is by a historian, 
Reisler (1976). 
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SThls is not to say that they are fully able to take advantage of 
their rights. Undoubtedly, their parents' lack of legal status, along 
with other conditions associated with minority status, aifects their abi- 
lity to do so. 

9ln the conference version of this paper we used the term capital 
accumulation, our intent being to take a concept familiar in the eco- 
nomics literature and then to extend it to other areas of behavior. In 
France, Bourdieu (1977) has taken s similar direction, and although we 
have tried to work out our formulation independently of his efforts, it 
seemed a good idea to suggest a certain continuity in approach. 
Unfortunately, capital accumulation as a concept has connotations that 
are not necessary for us to assume and which serve to cloud rather than 
clarify the issues. Marxists see capital as something that is 
appropriated, but we do not make this assumptioL, On the other hand, 
neoclassical economists consider capital accumulation in e t»re 
restricted sense than our intent. It therefore is more prudent to switch 
from capital pccumulation to resource accumulation, the latter being a 
more general concept, less freighted with specific meanings. 

lOlhe tet-m "incorporation" requires comment. It is deliberately 
selected from among a number of possible terms— "assimilation, 
absorption," "integration"— because we wanted a neutral, even colorless, 
connotation. 

llFor example, in Acuna's well-known study (1981), an Index entry 
reads "Mexicans. See also Chicanos." 

12our use of these categories of the division of labor is derived 
from the work of Xoulantzas (1975) and Wright (1978). 
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^"^Impliclt is the condition that positions in the labor hierarchy are 
interrelated both through the (technical) process of production and the 
work relations of employees* 

^^Behaviors in these cultural realms have symbolic purposes » so it is 
possible to speak of cultural separation as symbolic perception and 
meaning • 

^^Because indocumentados are able to fulfill various cultural, 
social, and economic needs among themselves, we believe it appropriate to 
describe them as forming an enclave. 

^^Food stamps are available only for legal residents of the United 
States* Heer and Falasco (19b'2) present setae startling results from 
their study of Los Angeles County, California* For the period August 
1980 through March 1981, they estimate that 13*2% of all county births 
were to indocumentado toothers* They also report that 19Z of the indocu-- 
mentado ncthers received food stamp income and 20Z were enrolled in the 
Medi-Cal Program* 

^^Uncertainty is on the part of the indocumentados* Employers, who 
consider this labor homogeneous, are not uncertain* Consistent with the 
position taken by Piore, it is our belief that employers act on the 
assumption that there is an unlimited supply of tmdocumented workers* 
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